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Above: New Berloy ‘‘Moderno” Letter File 


Right: Berloy Equipment in the Department of 
Public Works, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 























@ Efficiently planned ... attractively 





designed .. . beautifully finished . . . rug- 
gedly built... Berloy Steel Otfice Equipment 
fittingly represents the experience gained by 


Berger's 50 years of service to American business! 


In every essential Berloy Equipment excells. 
It offers the utmost in impressive appearance, 
flexibility, low initial cost, and future economy. 
Berger's “All-Under-One-Roof” control of every 
process from raw material to finished 


product insures uniform high quality. 
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THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY « CANTON, O. « Division of Republic Steel Corporation 





Left: Mueller Fire 
Insurance Com- 
pany office at 
Chicago, Illinois 


Below: State Board 
of Probaiion, 
Boston, Mass. 






















The complete Berloy line includes 

Desks, Desk Cabinets, Tables, Letter Files, 
Transfer Units, Card Cases, Book Shelf Units 
Counters, Storage Cabinets, Wardrobe Cabinets 
—all in durable, finely fabricated steel, and 


in a wide range of types, sizes, and finishes. 


Write for catalog of Berloy standard units. Or, 
if you have need for special equipment, state 
the nature of your requirements and a Berloy 
engineer will be sent to assist you with 


the planning. No obligation to purchase! 
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Steel of Every Kind, Size and Shape Is In Ryerson 
Stock for Immediate Shipment. 





RYERSON STOCKS INCLUDE: 


Beams and Heavy Structurals 


Channels, Angles, Tees and Zeces 


Rails, Splices, Spikes, Bolts, Et : . : 
Ri citiall aes Whatever your requirement—standard or alloy steel—special cutting, 

ates reets 
Strip Steel, Flat Wire, Et« bending or emergency delivery — you can call on Ryerson with full 


Stainless Steel 

Blot ‘Sslled Dare~Bleepe and Beads assurance that everything possible will be done to meet your requirements 

~ol . s S t i c oc ° ° ° ‘cc ° ° 

aap sir msg pcanieingpetebemmns well within the time specified. Large stocks of bars, all finishes, and sizes, 
Extra Wide Cold Finished Flats 


Alloy Steels—Tool Steels together with all other steel products, are in stock for Immediate Shipment. 


Heat Treated Alloy Steel Bars . . saea'e ° . 
. Experienced crews with unequalled facilities—together with special 
Boiler Tubes and Fittings 
Welding Rod—Mechanical Tubing dispatching methods assure quick, accurate handling of your orders. 


Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, Etc. 
Reinforcing Bars and Steel 
Building Products Copper and Brass The Ryerson Stock List is your guide to these large stocks of steel 


Babbitt Metal i Sold : . 
Renter gee ae ee and allied products. If you do not have the current copy, write and we 


Permite Leaded Bronze Bars 








will send it. 





Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, Buffalo, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


RYERSON STEEL SERVICE 
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45 the Editor 
Views the News 


FTER several years in which light flat- 

rolled steel products have held the cen- 

ter of the industrial stage, signs now 
are appearing which indicate that interest in 
the so-called heavy products—plates, shapes, 
bars, etc.—is being revived. Two reasons for 
this are apparent. First, the producers of the 
heavier items are assuming more aggressive 
policies in regard to technological development, 
merchandising and sales; and secondly, the 
capital goods industries, which normally take 
large tonnages of the heavy steel products, are 
rapidly approaching the time when they must 
resume the purchase of these materials on a 
large scale. 


Support for this statement is found in de- 
velopments in recent weeks. Thus far in 1936 
structural steel awards, as reported by STEEL 
(p. 100), have been running 
Rathoads in about 80 per cent ahead of 

awards in the same period of 
Better Position 1935. Railroad purchases also 

have been heavier and will 
continue so. Only a few days ago J. J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, declared (p. 75) that a ‘‘gain of 25 per 
cent in business would put the railroads in the 
equipment market on a large scale.’’ This may 
explain the current strong position in the stock 
market (p. 23) of the leading producers of 
heavy steel products. 


More significant than the evidence that the 
demand for heavy materials is recovering is 
the strong probability that the low-alloy, high 
yield strength steels gradual. 
ly will take the place of much 
of the carbon steel that domi- 
nated these markets in the 
past. At the recent symposium 
on these alloys (p. 72), one speaker stated that 
“it will not be surprising to see the day when 
these steels are the regular tonnage steel and 


New Steels 
Winning Favor 
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when present-day plain carbon steel will be ob- 
tainable, should anyone need it, only upon 
special order.’” To many this prediction will 
appear to be bold, if not fantastic, yet it is a 
prophecy that cannot fail to stir the imagina- 
tion. We are convinced that these steels hold 
the key to a vast field of opportunity. They 
deserve a good generic term (p. 37) to desig: 
nate them properly. 


While the function of the photoelectric cell 
or ‘“‘electric eye’’ is pretty well understood, few 
persons are aware of the extent and diversity 
of its potential applications in 
industry. It is serving faith- 
fully in hundreds of plants 
Help Industry (p. 40) for controlling opera- 

tions of many kinds, inspecting 
However, for 


“Electric Eyes’’ 


metal parts and assemblies, ete. 
every existing installation there probably are 
dozens of situations where a photoelectric con- 
trol unit could be introduced profitably. In 
many repetitive operations involving inspec- 
tion, grading or sorting where the human 
senses of sight, touch or hearing are used, elec- 
tron tubes will do the work more accurately 
and more quickly. Most manufacturers owe it 
to themselves to be better informed as to the 
qualifications of this faithful servant. 


Will the proposed attempt to organize the 
employes of the iron and steel industry be any 
more effective than past efforts? On one hand 
is the likelihood of a strong 
financial backing for the or- 
ganizers (p. 22), but against 
Tough Problems this is the confusion arising 

from the fact that William 
Green would attempt it by the old methods of 
craft unionism while John L. Lewis would try 
it through a vertical organization. Another 
factor is the attitude of iron and steel em- 
ployes. A fair rate of activity in the industry, 
insuring steady work and good pay checks, 
would make the task of the organizers more 
difficult. The great majority of employes are 
level-headed and sensible. 


E., ies. aw 


Organizers Face 
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reen, Lewis Plan Separate 
rives To Corral Steel Labor 


ABOR in the iron and steel 
industry became a pawn 
last week as two opposing 

factions in organized labor 
took advanced positions in the 
program for organizing the 
industry. 

The opposing forces are the 
American Federation of Labor, 
for which William Green, its 
president, is the spearhead, 
representing orthodox craft 
unionism, and John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine 
Workers, and chairman of the 
committee for industrial or- 
ganization, which is deter- 
mined to corral labor in the 
mass production industries in 
a vertical organization for each 
industry. 

To Spend $1,500,000 

While Mr. Green last week was 
perfecting a budget for conducting a 
steel industry organization campaign, 
in response to the decision of the 
A. F. of L. at its convention in At 
lantiec City, N. J., last October, M1 
Lewis, claiming also to be working 
toward that objective, pledged his 
committee to raise $500,000 for or 
ganization purposes——of course, along 
vertical lines 

This offer of $500,000, to be 
raised by the eight unions backing 
Mr. Lewis, was made contingent up 
on the A. F. of L. itself raising 
$1,000,000, This places an estimate 
of $1,500,000 upon the cost of or 
ganizing the steel industry, 

Responding for the A. F. of L., 
Mr. Green refused the offer of money 
and co-operation from Mr. Lewis 
committee for industrial organiza 
tion, on the ground the Federation 
itself will start its own drive. 

In rejecting this offer of $500,000 
Mr. Green declared: ‘‘As soon as I 
complete the budget I will ask every 
union in the federation, including 
those in the industrial union com 
mittee, to contribute money and or 
ganizers, with no strings attached 

Meanwhile, it is assumed that Mr. 
Lewis and his backers will inaugu- 
rate their own campaign, and hence 
the threat that iron and steel works 
labor may become merely a pawn in 
the contest to determine whether 
the supremacy in organized labor 
shall rest in craft or vertical unions 

The bridge between Messrs. Green 


and Lewis was not narrowed any last 
week when the latter again refused 
the request of the executive commit- 
tee of the A. F. of L. to disband his 
committee for industrial organiza- 
t10n, 

In his communication on this sub 
ject Mr. Lewis called attention to 
the fact that the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion last October instructed the ex- 
ecutive council to extend the organi- 
zation in the steel, automobile and 
other mass_ production industries 
and, says Mr. Lewis, “it is precisely 
to this end that our efforts are di- 
rected.” 

The letter from Mr. Lewis was the 
result of a meeting held in Wash- 
ington of the committee for indus 


trial organization, called for the 


special purpose of acting on the 
A. F. of L.’s suggestion that it dis- 
hand. 

Mr. Lewis said that his committee 
believes that “continuance of the 
committee is not only fully justified 
but essential to the future growth of 
the A. F. of L. We wish to 
emphasize again that we are trying 
to remove the roots of dualism by 
making it possible for the millions 
of mass production workers now out 
side the A. F. of L. to enter on the 


only basis they will accept 
trial unions.’’ 

Speaking of affiliates in the stee} 
and automobile industry, Mr. Lewis 
said that ‘‘many A. F. of L. affiliates 
in these industries testify that our 
activities have been of great value 
to them. We are forced to the eon- 
clusion that many of those who are 
trying to brand us falsely as dual- 
ists are themselves none too eager 


indus- 


to see the unions in the mass pro- 
cuction industries grow in influence.” 
The $500,000 which Mr. Lewis 
offered Mr. Green for organizing 
steel workers presumably would be 
largely raised by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, the Internationa] 
Ladies Garment Workers union, the 
International Typographical union, 
and five other groups affiliated with 
him. In the 1919 steel strike, the 
first-mentioned union contributed 
$100,000, and the second $50,000. 


Amalgamated Not in Picture 


Whatever union organization ex- 
ists in the steel industry now is rep- 
resented by the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers, which over the past year has 
been wracked by internal dissénsion, 
largely precipitated by the more 
radical ‘“‘rank and _ “(file’’ element. 
Michael Tighe has continued as 
president. 

The Lewis or vertical group would 
not use the Amalgamated in its cam- 
paign; it has not been determined 
whether the A. F. of L. 
it in its drive. 

The program of the vertical group 
which is admittedly the most active 


would rely on 


Will Labor Be Ground Between Them? 


William Green, president of A. F. of L., 


“unions. 


John Lewis, mine worke: president, 





Ating for craft 


right foreground, Is jig 


in left foreground, is leading the ver- 


tical or industrial group 
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at present, is stated in the following 
etter sent to the A. F. of L. by Mr. 
Lewis: 

In view of the urgent need for an or- 
ganization campaign in the _ steel in- 
dustry. and in the spirit of repeated 
resolutions calling for such a campaign 
that have been passed by American Fed- 
eration of Labor conventions, we wish 
not only to pledge our hearty support 
te any effective move you may launch 
for that purpose but also to make a con- 
crete proposal for immediate action. 

As representatives of the eight Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions that 
have associated themselves with the 
committee for industrial organization 
we have given serious attention to the 
problem of organizing the steel industry. 
Since its formation, our committee has 
been flooded with requests for aid from 
the workers of this industry. 

Resolutions, letters and other expres- 
sions of opinion have come to us from 
every steel center in the country—from 
lodges and officials of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers, from independent unions, from com- 
pany unions and from countless indi- 
vidual workers, both organized and un 
organized. 

All of these communications point to 
the favorable sentiment now existing 
for organization, to growing rebellion 
among company unions, to the desire 
of independents to join the main body 
of labor, and to the necessity for quick 
action lest the present opportunity be 
lost to labor. 

But at the same time, all those with 
experience in the steel industry em- 
phasize that certain pitfalls which have 
been responsible for past failures must 
be avoided if the organization campaign 
now contemplated is to be successful 


Proposals Listed 


We must therefore outline certain 
conditions which we consider necessary 
for success, at the same time as we 
make the following definite offer: 

(1) We are ready to offer the services 
of trained organizers from our respective 
staffs for a properly planned campaign 
to organize steel. 

(2) We consider that a fund of $1.- 
500,000 should be raised to launch the 
campaign on the requisite scale, and of 
this amount we pledge ourselves to raise 
the sum of $500,000 from our eight 
unions. 

Following are some of the main con- 
ditions which we consider necessary to 
the launching of a campaign that will 
really produce results: 

(1) Organization must be along in 
dustrial lines. Past experience has shown 
that large numbers of steel workers 
can be brought into one organization 
by united and well-timed effort, but that 
organization breaks up and disappears 
when the workers are threatened with 
division into a multitude of craft un- 
ions. We therefore require assurance 
that all steel workers organized will be 
granted the permanent right to remain 
united in one industrial union. 

(2) The leadership of the campaign 
must be such as to inspire confidence of 
success. There must be placed in charge 
a responsible, energetic person, with a 
genuine understanding of the steel 
workers’ problems, who will work. in 
conjunction with an advisory committee 
representative of the unions supporting 
the drive. 

In order to give speedy effect to these 
proposals and to work out practical de 
tails, we would request an opportunity 
to confer with you on the subject at 
your earliest possible convenience. We 
may point out that already there has 
unfortunately been too much delay i: 
approaching this question, and we are 
Sincerely anxious for immediate action 
to organize the steel industry 
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Steel Share Prices Show Rise 


In Demand for Heavy Forms 


RE stocks of steel com- 
panies which manufac- 
ture the heavier forms 

of steel appealing more strong- 
ly to investors than in the past 
few years? Is the situation 
favorable for these stocks to 
advance more rapidly than 
they have been doing? Will 
these stocks be more active in 
the near future than stocks of 


steel companies engaged in 
production of lighter steel 
products? 

At the market level prevailing 


currently, steel manufacturers en- 
gaged most heavily in production of 
sieel rails, structurals, pipe and other 
materials of this sort stand well at 
the head of the list of steel shares, 
as regards price. This classification 
includes United States Steel Corp 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Inland Steel 
Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
As general business has emerged 
from the depths of the depression 
consumer goods have been most ac- 
tive and these have called for lighter 
forms of steel, strip, sheets, wire 
and the like. Companies producing 
these lines of steel have prospered 
and have shown a sharp upturn in 





price, in some cases much more 
marked than in the case of producers 
ot heavy steel, 
Since automobile 
have been the first to get back to a 
level comparable with pre-depression 
days, their needs have led and have 
stimulated the output of lighter 
rolled steel, and this and similar 
causes have brought about growth in 
activity of this class of producers. 


manufacturers 


Building, Railroads Slow 


The building industry has been 
notable in the slowness of its re- 
vival, and railroads, except for gov- 
ernment stimulated buying several 
years ago and the more natural de- 
niand developing the past two or 
three months, have been laggard in 
putting steel tonnage on books. 

As a result, the volume of busi- 
ness taken by makers of heavy steel 
has not been relatively as great as 
in the case of the lighter steels. Thus 
these companies have not accumu- 
jated the tonnage and have not had 
the same opportunity to profit. 

There are signs that demand for 
heavy steel is here. Steel companies 
turning out heavier 
as those mentioned above, seem in 


products, such 


line to have their turn and to taste 

the fruits of returning prosperity. 
Railroad demand is notably strong- 

er, rail commitments in three months 





Stock Market Prices of Steel Securities 


Depression 


Low 

United States Steel Corp. Pref 5114 

Com. 2114 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. Pref. 161, 

Com. 714 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 

Pref 30 
Inland Steel Co. Com 10 
Republic Steel Corp.*.. . Pref 

Com. Li% 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

Pref 25 

Com f 
National Steel Corp Com 1314 
American Rolling Mill Co 

Com 3 
Wheeling Steel Corp Pref 15 

Com 5 
Otis Steel Co. Pref 2\4 

Com 
Pittsburgh Steel Co Pref g! 
Allegheny Steel Co Com 5 
Gulf States Steel Co Pref 12 

Com 2 

*Preferred stock adjusted, not comparal 





Per Cent Gain 


Over 
1935-36 Current Depression 1935-36 

Low Market Low Low 
735% 27 6 146 72 
271% 623. 193 126 
5534 1293, 698 132 
215% 5734 696 166 
50 881, 194 76 
1614 113'4 1035 145 
784 96 22 
9 2444 1223 75 
3815 115 360 200 
13 513% 1189 295 
10% 5 693, 116 72 
1534 3X LOOO 109 
1514 1081, 621 137 
14}, 36 620 152 
22% O4 1077 313 

11, 19 3700 247 
22% 69 626 19 
21 374% 720 95 
I 117 RO ) 296 
12 } 140 Z 
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being more than three times those 
of the corresponding period a year 
ago, and freight car awards more 
than 17 times as large. In the build- 
ing field statistics gathered by STKE! 
show that bookings so far in 1936 
approach double the tonnage sold 
in the corresponding portion of 1935. 

These indications are sufficient to 
show specific evidence of the fact 
that business is moving upward in 
a positive way, in part carried by the 
general upturn based on increasing 
confidence in the future and of the 
natural movement toward capital 
goods. 

In the case of the United States 
Steel Corp., events of the past few 
months have shown the intention of 
that organization to rebuild its plant 
and personnel to meet conditions of 
the present (See STEEL, Feb. 24, 
p. 15). As the pattern of the steel 
market has changed since the be 
ginning of the depression, so must 
the pattern of manufacturing and 
selling change to match, This the 
Steel corporation is doing faithfully, 
and the investing public is satisfied 
with the effort, if present support in 
the market is a criterion, 


Statistics Emphasize Recovery 


The accompanying table will re 
pay study from several viewpoints. 
It presents statistics relating to 
prices of the stocks of several im- 
portant steelmaking companies. The 
current quotations are those prevail- 
ing within the past few days and are 
representative of the recent past. The 
columns of percentage of gain over 
the depression low and over the low 
mark of 1935 and 1936 indicate the 
rapidity with which recovery in price 
visited the various companies, This 
percentage naturally is highest in 
the cases of those companies whose 
prices dropped lowest in the depres 
sion and least in those whose prices 
held better when the crash came. 

It will be seen that while the five 
makers of heavy steel noted above 
Stand well at the head of present 
prices, in per cent of recovery from 
the low points, they do not show as 
high a mark. United States Steel, 
Jones & Laughlin, and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube show almost the small- 
est per cent of gain, while Otis Steel 
Co. and Gulf States Steel Co. head 
the list, 

In dollars per share gained over 
the low price of the depression, 
Rethlehem stands first and Inland 
Steel Co. second, while United States 
Steel is well down the list. 

The situation seems to be that all 
steel shares have made remarkable 
recovery from the depths of the de- 
pression and have continued this up- 
ward movement in the past few 
months. Confidence in the industry 
is being fostered by recognition of 
efforts by management to make the 
most of aggressive tactics to hold a 
high position. 
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Galvanizers Begin 


Promotion Program 


MERICAN Hot Dip Galvanizers’ 
Uk, cecsdanion Inc., Pittsburgh, has 
announced the results of its recent 
election of officers. 

T. M. Gregory, of Hanlon-Gregory 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected 
president, and vice presidents are 
I. M. Herman, of the Acme Galvan- 
izing Co., Milwaukee, and D. R. 
Pearlman, of the Enterprise Galvan 
izing Co., Philadelphia. Stuart J. 
Swensson has been elected secretary 
and treasurer. 

Directors elected, additional to the 
above four officers, are W. J. Greg- 
ory, of the Thomas-Gregory Co., 
Maspeth, N. Y.; A. J. Blaeser, 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago; 
KF. P. Auxer, National Telephone Sup 
ply Co., and P. Ingersoll, of Wilcox- 
Crittenden & Co., Middletown, Conn. 

An advertising committee was 
elected, consisting of T. M. Gregory, 
F. <A. Olmstead, and Stuart J. 
Swensson. The board of directors re 
cently authorized the beginning of an 
advertising campaign for the associa- 
tion in the April issues of several 
business papers. 

At the recent meeting a technical 
advisory committee was selected, con 
sisting of F. M. Carlson, of the Amer- 
ican Tinning & Galvanizing Co., Erie, 
Pa.; G. H. Koben, of L. O. Koben & 
Bros. Ine., Jersey City, N. J.; and 
I. M. Herman, of the Acme Galvan 
izing Co., Milwaukee. Wallace G. Im- 
hoff was appointed technical director 
of the association. 

The technical director and _ the 
technical advisory committee are now 
revamping the quality of standard 
specifications for members complying 
with the association. A new set of 
standard specifications will be ap- 
proved, at least tentatively, prior to 
the beginning of the association's 
advertising campaign in April. At 
that time the association's advertis 
ing will feature a quality insignia, 
which also will be adopted for the 
sole use of qualified members, 


Weir Urges Young People 
To Study Constitution 


Speaking over the National Broad- 
casting Co. red network Feb. 26, E. 
T. Weir, chairman of the National 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, urged ‘‘upon 
our young people as one of the most 
vital parts of their preparation for 
life, that they study our constitution 

not as a relic of bygone days, nor 
as a collection of words that concern 
only our presidents, legislators, and 
Supreme Court justices—but with 
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the imaginative realization that this 
is the charter which establishes and 
protects the conditions which afford 
to them personally the greatest op- 
portunities that ever have been avail. 
able to youth in any country.” 

He was speaking for the Constitu- 
tion Educational association, Chi- 
cago. He was introduced by James 
D. Cunningham, president, Republic 
Flow Meters Co., Chicago, and chair- 
man of the advisory committee of 
the association. 


Carnegie Adjusts 


Lorain Division 


ARNEGIE - ILLINOIS STEEL 
L. Gone.. Pittsburgh, has an- 
nounced the further consolidation of 
its sales activities affecting the 
Lorain division district sales offices, 
whereby these divisions will become 
identified with the present estab- 
lished sales offices at Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. 

The following personnel from the 
former Lorain division has been ap- 
pointed: 

H. H. McDonald, special sales rep- 
resentative, railroad sales division, 
for the western area, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 

S. J. Cotsworth, assistant manager 
of sales, Philadelphia. 

T. W. Brush, special sales repre- 
sentative, New York, 

Otto Fischer, special sales repre- 
sentative, Cleveland, 

S. L. Gleeson, special sales repre- 
sentative, Pittsburgh. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. is 
also expected to announce realign- 
ment soon affecting its Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, and New York district sales 
offices. It is proposed to consolidate 
the territory formerly included in the 
Buffalo district sales office into that 
of the Cleveland and New York 
offices. The Buffalo district sales 
office proper will be handled out of 
Cleveland, and the New York office 
will take the former eastern New 
York territories of the Buffalo office, 
including Albany. On the west, Cleve- 
land district sales territory will be 
extended to the Indiana line. 


Picks Bridge Design Jury 


American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, 200 Madison avenue, New 
York, has chosen the following jury 
to judge its eighth student bridge de- 
sign competition, making its prelim- 
inary review April 15: H. H. Allen, 
vice president, J. E. Greiner Co, 
Baltimore; Arthur G. Hayden, de- 
signing engineer, Westchester county, 
park commission, White Plains, 
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Nn. Y.; Theodore E. Blake, architect, 
New York; Archibald Manning 
prown, president, Architectural! 
peague of New York, and H. H. Say 
jor, editor, Architecture, 


Charcoal Stack Being Razed 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleve- 
land, is dismantling its charcoal blast 
furnace stack, Pioneer No. 2, at 
Marquette, Mich., having suspended 
production definitely several months 
ago. Passing of this stack leaves 
three charcoal stacks in Michigan 
and one in Tennessee. The Marquette 
stack was built in 1901-3 and blown 
in with annual capacity of 60,000 
tons in 1903. It was bought by 
Cleveland-Cliffs at the end of 1916. 


Hits Master's Findings 


Department of has filed 
198 exceptions to the report of the 
master who recently found that the 
government owes the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., $5,661,154 in a dispute 
over war shipbuilding contracts. The 


justice 


master also recommended dismissal 
of government claims for $19,654,- 
856 from Bethlehem. The federal 


district court in Philadelphia will de 
cide. See STEEL, Feb. 17, page 16. 


ALLOWS DRAWBACK ON DRUMS 


The treasury department has an- 
nounced the allowance of drawback 
on steel drums manufactured by the 
Atlas Steel Barrel Corp., of Bayonne, 
N. J., with the use of imported sheets. 


Sees Chance for Pacific Coast Steel 


Industry in New Low Power Cost 


“Availabl: 
Pacifie 


REPORT _ entitled 
Raw Materials for a 


A 


Coast Iron Industry,’’ by Dr, Edwin 
T. Hodge, consulting geologist, has 
just been issued by the North 
Pacific division, corps of engineers 
United States army, 523 _ Pittock 
building, Portland, Oreg. 

Published in four volumes and 


over 1000 pages, the re- 
prepared in view of the 
completion of the Bonne- 
hydroelectric project. 
low 


containing 
port was 
imminent 
ville, Oreg., 
Power at tidewater ‘‘at a very 
will be available there 


cest”’ some 


time in 1937. The raw materials in 
vestigated were those adapted to 
eiectric smelting. 

A survey of the Pacific coast led 


to the conclusion that there is a 
riarket there in excess of 1,000,000 
tons not now supplied by producers 
in the western United States, for 
products that can be competitivels 
produced in comparatively small 
iron and steel plants. 

To produce the amount of addi 
tional metal required, according to 
the report, there will not be avail 
able a_ sufficient supply of scrap 


The present production of 1,000,000 
tons and the prospective production 
of another million tons will require 


metal in excess of the available scrap 


metal supply. The investigation in 
dicates that the available scrap 
metal supply is about 1,400,000 tons 
a year. Hence there will be needed 
€00,000 tons of new metal derived 
from ores. It is probable that even 
more new metal will be required be- 
cause of the high cost of the present 
practice of using such a large pro 
portion of scrap metal; that is, two 
to one 

The report states available iron 
ore is of a higher grade than that 
used by the nation as a_ whole 
The supplies average over 60 per 
cent metallic iron Hence there will 
be needed 960,000 tons of ore, 
which for o3dd-day year is 2882 
tons a day. The figure of 1000 tons 
a day requirement is said to be a 
conservative figure Cost figures in 
the report are based upon. that 
quantity, 

Other Minerals Studied 

Other raw mineral supplies that 
were studied in considerable detail 
are wood waste, charcoal, petroleum 


coke, coal coke, 


magnesite, 


mit 
tha 
the 

rive 


e and 

t costs 
furnace 
r valley 


manganese, It 


silicon, 


fire clays, 


When Heating and Ventilating Engineers Were Guests of Crane Co. at One of Its Chicago Plants 


f 


limestone, dolomite, 
chro 
is estimated 


at 


of all raw materials 
in the lower Columbia 
will not exceed $11 


67 





The luncheon pictured above was given by Crane Co., Chicago, in one of its plant dining rooms recently when about 
200 members attending the fourth international heating and ventilating exposition in Chicago were guests of Crane Co. 
on a tour through 1ts Chicago works. Standing at the speakers table in the upper left hand corner and reading from left 


to right are W. K. Glen, manager, 


Co.; G. L. Larson, president, American Soctety of 
Co.; John Howatt, past president, American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers; ]. H. Collier, « 
manufacturing division, Crane Co., and Russell 
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per ton of pig iron in a plant pro 
ducing 1000 tons of pig iron’ per 
day. 

“The lower Columbia river valley 


bas almost a perfect economic set 


ting,’’ says the report. “It is in the 


geographic center of both the 
Pacific coast and Far East market 
and the source of raw materials; it 
has deep water transportation fo1 
both; it has the other geographie and 
human ingredients for large electro 
metallurgical industries and it soon 
will have the cheapest large supply 
of low cost electric power on. tide 
water in the United States.’’ 


Production 


TEELMAKING held steady at 
S 54% per cent last week, for the 
third consecutive week, Expansion 
in the Chicago, eastern Pennsylvania, 
Cincinnati and Buffalo districts off 
set curtailments at Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Wheeling and New Eng 
land. Other producing centers were 
unchanged. It is noteworthy thai 
this rate far exceeds the rates of the 
comparable 1932, 1933, 
19384 and 1935, which were 25, 17, 
48 and 48 per cent, respectively. Fur 
ther details follow: 


weeks of 


Youngstown— Dropped 2 ~=points 
last week to 63 per cent, and tenta 
tive schedules indicate no change at 
this week's start 

Buffalo 
week to 42 per cent, due to Bethle 
hem Steel Corp. adding three fur 


Increased 7 points last 


naces to its active list. Sixteen open 
hearths are now melting 
points (to 


Chicago— Increased 3 


62 per cent, the highest rate in neat 
iy three months, Most of the improve 
ment results from better production 
of the heaviersproducts. Blast fur 
nace operations also have been in 
creased, through the resumption at 
a Gary stack. Twenty of 41 furnaces 
now are in blast. 

Seaboard UU) 
per cent, highest 
Definite im 


Central Eastern 
fractionally to 37's 
rate so far this year. 
provement in weather, combined 
with other influences, 
should stimulate activity all around 
in March. 
Cincinnati 
per cent, when one of the two open 


seasonal 


Rose 4 points to 75 
hearths taken off two weeks ago wa 
restored. Eighteen of 24 open hearth: 
are active. No further adjustment is 
immediately anticipated. 
Birmingham Unchanged = at Hb 
per cent, with 15 open hearths con 
tinuing in production. It is expected 
this rate will continue for several 
weeks. 
Cleveland-Lorain 
bh6O% per cent, Republie Steel Corp., 
and National Tube Co., Lorain, eac! 
continuing with 11 open hearths 
and Otis Steel Co. with 4. Republic 
furnace 


Unchanged at 


has taken off one. blast 


*) > 
2 


operating three. National Tube con 
tinues with three of its five stacks, 
and Otis with both of its stacks. 
Wheeling——Off 6 points to 78 per 
cent, as two open-hearth furnace; 
were dropped from the active list 
open-hearth 


Twenty-nine out of 37 
furnaces were Operating in four dis 
trict plants. 
Detroit 
through last week. In the two local 
plants a total of 16 out of 17 open 
hearth furnaces were on producing 


Steady at 94 per cent 


schedule. 

Pittsburgh —O!lf 1 point to 38 pei 
cent last week. A leading interest, 
after finishing a schedule at 42 per 
cent two weeks ago, began operations 
at 39 per cent last week, but rates 
of the independents have been tend- 
ing upward. 

Twenty-seven steelworks blast fur 
naces continue active. Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel Corp. scheduled 11; Jones 





Steelmaking Operations 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Week Same 

ended week 
Feb. 20 Change 1935 1934 

Pittsburgh 3S 1 37 31 
( hicago 62 3 53 14 
Kastern La. 37 Me I G1 30) 
Youngstown 63 2 50 52 
Wheeling 78 6 78 77 
Cleveland 661. None 74 79 
Buffalo 12 7 10 52 
Birmingham 66 None 5514 52 
New England 72 3 63 65 
Detroit “4 None 100 a 
Cincinnati 76 ! i i 
\veragce db414 None tS is 


+Not reported 


& Laughlin Steel Corp., 7; Bethle 
hem Steel Co., at Johnstown, Pa., 4; 
National Tube Co., 2, and American 
Steel & Wire Co., Pittsburgh Cru 
cible Steel Co., and Pittsburgh Stee! 
Co., 1 each. 
New England 
72 per cent, with indications this rate 


Down 3 points to 


will continue through this week. 


SHEET SALES OFF BUT 
PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS GAIN 


Daily average sheet steel produce 
tion reported by the National Asso 
Rolled Steel Manu 


increased 


ciation of Flat 
facturers, Pittsburgh, 
from 6734 net tons in December to 
7139 in January. The 


shipments rose from 6292 to 6691 


average fol 


tens, while for sales it dropped from 
(558 to 5639 tons Totals fo 
) 


Production, 223,000 tons; 
174,805 


January 
shipments, 207,437; 
Total sheet capacity in the United 


sales, 


States for January was approximate 
ly 500,000 tons, and the capacity on 
which the association's figures aré 


based was 304,000 tons 
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Milsark Now Heads 
Fabricators Group 


NDEPENDENT Steel Fabricators 
| Traffic association held an enthuy- 
siastic and well-attended meeting at 
the William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 19, at which time officers and 
an executive committee were elected, 

V. E. Milsark, traffic manager of 
the Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co,, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., was elected 
chairman and president of the asso- 
ciation, and J. B. Keeler, assistant 
general manager of the Koppers Co., 
Pittsburgh, was named vice chairman, 
H. N. Holdren, traffic manager of 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines’ Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, was named secretary and 
treasurer, and the following execu- 
tive committee was elected: 

M. A. Keith, general traffic man- 
ager, International Stacey Corp., 
Columbus, O.; S. A. Poyer, traffie 
manager, Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 
Chicago; B. F. Sipes, traffic manager, 
Firestone Steel Products Co., Akron, 
O.; E. J. Eldridge, purchasing agent, 
Trusecon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
and H. N. Holdren, traffic manager, 
littsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 

The association went on record 
as unalterably opposed to the eastern 
railroads’ recent proposals for wide- 
changes in fabricated-in 
transit rules on steel products in the 


spread 


eastern territory. 


To Start Hearing on Anti- 
Basing Point Bill March 9 


Hearing on the Wheeler-Utterback 
anti-basing point will begin March 9 
before the full membership of the 
senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, in Washington. 

Surprisingly little comment on the 
bill developed in Washington last 
week. Senator Wheeler, sponsor of 
the bill and chairman of the inter- 
state commerce committee, said last 
week: “If anyone wants to be heard 
on this bill he will be given a 
chance.” 

With a new tay bill to be thrown 
into the hopper this week, and other 
weighty matters up, it is generally 
believed in Washington that the 
chances are against enacting the bill 
into law at this session of congress. 


(See Srreet, Feb. 24, page 14.) 


Institute Meets May 28 


American Iron and Steel institute, 
3o0 Fifth avenue, New York, has 
scheduled its forty-fifth general meet 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel 
Thursday, May 28. The 


ing at the 
New York, 
program will be announced later 
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WASHINGTON 
OTH the army any navy are mak 
ing every effort to obtain appropri 
ations from congress, as large as 
possible, for the modernization of 
their machine tool equipment, and 
last week‘s disturbance in Japan was 
grist for their mill. 

As the army appropriation bill 
passed the house, some $15,700,000 
was allowed for a number of items, 
including modernization of the 
ordnance machine tool equipment 

The particular paragraph in which 
this sum is allowed can be switched 
around as the army heads desire, but 
it was testified at the executive 
hearings on this bill that the depart 
ment wanted some $2,500,000 for 
machine tools for the coming year 
effective July 1. 

In the same bill some $29,500,000 
was allowed for airplanes and equip 
ment and some $15,700,000 for mod 
ernization of automobile and other 
equipment, 


Navy Tools 19 Years Old 


In connection with the navy, as 
this is written, the house appropria 
trons committee has not yet reported 
out the appropriation bill for that 
branch of the service, but it is re- 
ported the navy will want som: 
$4,250,000 for machine tool and 
equipment for the various navy 
yards. It is questionable whethe 
it will be allowed all of this amount 

In connection with the appropri 
ation being asked by the navy for 
its machine tool replacement, it is 
pointed out by a person thoroughly 
conversant with the navy yard situ 
etion that expenditures during re 
cent years have not been” great 
enough to reduce the average ag 
of machine tools in the government 
vards. 

Statement is made here by those 
familiar with the situation that good 
commercial practice calls for a 19 
per cent yearly replacement of ma 


hine tools in general Such a pro 
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gram results in equipment having an 
Today the 


average age of 5 years. 
average age of machine tools in the 
navy yards, it is reliably reported 
is 19 years. 

Recommendation was recently 
made to the navy department, fol 
lowing a survey of the continental! 
navy yards, that $2,500,000 per yea! 
be spent for the next 5 years. Such 
a sum, if spent indefinitely, would 
bring the average age down to 7! 
years 

It is pointed out that when the 
navy set out to have a replacement 
program sometime ago it had to be 
diverted to buy entirely new types 
of equipment caused by the chang 
Nearly 
$1,000,000 alone was spent for weld 


ing art of working metals 
ing equipment during the _ past 
years, 

Last year a made 
ou the federal relief administration 
to set up a project for the purchase 


request was 


of some $25,000,000 worth of ma 
chine tools to rehabilitate the vari 
cus naval shore stations. 

This was not made, but if it had 
heen the average age of equipment 
ashore could have been reduced from 
lf years to approximately 10, it is 
pointed out. 

Much of the old and 
equipment which is so costly and 


obsolete 


slow to operate, to say nothing of ils 
inaccuracy, could have been re 


piaced. This money was not allowed 


because the cost figures on FERA 
i to $21,343 


per man per year, while no moneys 


instructions amounted 


would be allowed over $1370 per 
man per year 


SET MARCH 10 DEADLINE FOR 
COMPLETING NRA STEEL STUDY 
Higher ups at the NRA—if there 
are any left-—have set March 19 as 
the deadline by which the 
must have their steel study finally 


autnors 


completed for submission to the NRA 
officials 
This means that the steel study 


ene of the last to be completed Wi 


STEEL 


HINGTON 


have to be in by that time, but of 
course some censoring will be done be 
fore the report is submitted to Secre 
tary of Commerce Roper and perhaps 
eventually to the President 

There is a general feeling here 
that when all of the NRA material 
is in the hands of the President he 
may transmit it to congress for anv 
use it wishes to make of it of 
course, this has not been definitely 
decided as yet 

Abstract of the 
report already has been printed in 
STEEL (Feb. 3, p. 24), and if the re 


preliminary steel 


niainder of the report is as elemental 
as the preliminary abstract there is 
nothing much that the industry can 
hope for from this so-called study 
While no date has yet been set, 
it is reported here that Maj, George 
L. Berry will call a meeting of his 
business advisory council for some 
time during the week of March 9 
It is generally believed that this will 
be the final meeting of the council 
unless the major can persuade the 
President of its valuable work 
Which appears doubtful at this time 


PWA SHIFTS RAILROAD LOAN 
FUNCTIONS TO REC 

The railroad loa division of 
I'WA, in which Secretary Ickes took 
so much pride and interest, has been 
abolished, and the work of that divi 
sion is now being done through the 


railroad division of the RFC 


PWA sold RFC railroad securities 
valued at $186.000.000 and the RFC 
has already sOld $76,000,000 — of 
these securities to the publie at a 
profit to the yovernment of ome 
34,000 00 

All of the persennel of the PWA 
railroad division has been trans 
ferred to RFC, and along with the 


personnel railroad committments of 


SG HOO 000 also were tran ferred for 
the making of more loans for equip 
ment Ir e futur ill x road 
equipment loan I] a¢ by 
RE ¢ 
“SCT } é ‘ ec i I 
= 
‘ 








his opinion the railroad loans made 
by PWA are the brightest in the 
record of that organization. He 
claims that these loans have made 
260,000,000 man-hours of work. 


ROAD BUILDERS FIGHT BACK 


Road builders have been much dis- 
tressed because the President has 
stated that he did not want any ap 
propriations for roads for the com- 
ing fiscal year, meaning that the 
authority granted sometime ago for 
$125,000,000 for roads would not 
be allowed. 

For the time being, at least, the 
road builders have won out, because 
when the agricultural 
appropriation bill was reported out of 


last week 


committee there was the appropria 
tion for $125,000,000 for roads for 
the coming year. 

Of course, the President has plenty 
of chance to spike this before it be 
comes law—but the road_ builders 
are on the job. 

The buff and polishing wheel man- 
ufacturing industry has submitted to 
the federal trade commission trade 
practice rules for consideration and 
approval. The commission has an- 
nounced that an oral hearing on these 
rules will be held on March 2 at 
which time anyone wishing may 
present their views, either for or 
against the proposed rules. 

Application for the trade practice 


conference and for approval of the 
proposed rules was presented by the 
Buff and Polishing Wheel Manufac- 
turers Association Inc., claiming to 
represent 66 per cent of the total 
number of firms engaged in manu- 
facturing and selling buffs and pol- 
ishing wheels. 


Steel Corp. and Pittsburgh 
Coal Trade Mine Acreage 


Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, 
and two subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corp.——-H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. and National Mining Co., both 
of Pittsburgh——have completed an ex 
change of coal lands in Allegheny 
and Washington counties, Pennsyl- 
vania, by which holdings of each 
have been consolidated, with the re 
sult that access to coal will be more 
advantageous for each owner. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co. has exchanged 
its Catsburg field of about 11,000,000 
tons of unmined gas and by-product 
coal for an equal tonnage in the 
Maple Creek field of the Frick com- 
pany, which adjoins the former's 
Crescent property. This newly ac 
quired coal can be reached through 
existing mine workings without need 
of opening a new mine. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co. also has ex 
changed about 6,000,000 tons of un- 


Record Tackle Blocks for South American Use 
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These exceptionally large tackle blocks were made by the W. W. Patterson Co., 
Pittsburgh, for use in erecting a 300,000-pound fractionating column at Curacao, 
Dutch West Indies, for N. Y. de Curacaosche Petroleum Industrie M1. (Shell). 
The two upper blocks (with shackle) fit over a 4'2-inch pin, while the two lower 
blocks fit into a yoke on either side of the tower. The blocks weighed 2200 pounds 
cach. They had ',-1nch plates, 8 x 34-inch side straps, 3-1nch head bolt, 3-inch 


7 


sheave pin, 2-inch bottom bolt, sheaves were cast steel 24 inches in diameter for 
1-inch cable. Bushings were keyed into the sheaves; between each two plates were 
four extra heavy cast iron separators through which were eight heavy bolts. The 


lower block had two 8 x 34-inch straps in the middle and four 8 x 


\4-inch straps 


on the outside. The two eyes of the yoke fit between the four outside 8 x 1° 45-inch 


hanger straps. 


The blocks were shipped 16 days after receipt of order. 


Standing 


at the right is W. W. Patterson Jr., owner of the business and son of W. W. Pater- 
son, the founder 
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mined coal south of Bridgeville, Pa.. 
adjoining holdings of the Nationa) 
Mining Co., for an equal tonnage jn 
the Mingo field of the latter, which 
adjoins holdings of the Pittsburgh 
company, again offering 
through existing workings. 
Expansion of the Pittsburgh Coa] 
Co.’s Crescent No, 2 mine has been 
started, to attain capacity of 4000 
tons per day for river shipment. This 
company by the exchange has river 
access to a much larger tonnage of 
coal, which can be handled direct 
through its present mine facilities, 


access 


Republic Buys 
Into Wickwire 


EPUBLIC STEEL CORP., Cleve- 
4 land, will have a stock interest 
of 9 to 10 per cent in the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Corp., New York, if the 
proposed reorganization is approved, 

It developed at a hearing in federal 
court in Buffalo last week that the 
Buffalo brokerage firm of Schoell- 
kopf, Hutton & Pomeroy purchased 
$3,040,000 of elass B Wickwire 
Spencer notes which, after exchange 
into proposed new _ stock, will be 
turned over to Republic. It also de- 
veloped that Republic outbid Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. for this interest. 

More than the necessary two-thirds 
sanction for the reorganization plan 
has been obtained. <A decision was 
reserved after minority groups op- 
posed the plan, with an appeal to 
the courts possible. 

Wickwire Spencer’s name will be 
changed to Spencer Wire Products. 
It has plants at Tonawanda, N. Y., 
and Worcester, Palmer and Clinton, 
Mass. Its annual capacity includes 
324,000 tons of pig iron, 150,000 
tons of ingots, and finishing capacity, 
principally for cold-rolled strip and 
wire products, aggregating 351,125 
tons. 


Steel Made Stainless by 


Impregnating with Silicon 

A new process for rendering or- 
dinary carbon steel immune to corro- 
sion is being placed in commercial 
operation by the Globe Steel Tubes 
Co., Milwaukee. The process, called 
Ihrigizing, after Dr. H. K. Ihrig, 
chemical engineer of the company, 
consists of impregnating the steel 
with silicon, usually to a depth of 
0.020 to 0.030-inch. After treatment 
the core of the metal still may be 
heat treated. The surface will take 
a high polish, is highly resistant to 
the more severe corrosive agents, 
and the ‘‘siliconized’’ product is said 
to cost about half as much as stain- 
less steel, 
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Financial 


ONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL 
J corr. Pittsburgh, Feb. 26 reg- 
jstered a proposed issue of $40,000,- 
goo of first mortgage bonds—the 
largest issue yet to be filed with SEC 
under the new securities act. 

Interest rate, price and identity of 
the underwriters have not yet been 
determined. Of the issue, $31,500,- 
000 will be expended for a new con- 
tinuous wide strip-sheet mill and 
other improvements. 

A report was current last week 
that the Mesta Machine Co., West 
Homestead, Pa., had received the con- 
tract for the new continuous mill, 
put Jones & Laughlin officials stated 
contracts will not be placed for a 
week or ten days. 

Jones & Laughlin disclosed last 
week that its net loss for 1935 was 
$398,775, compared with a deficit of 
$2,751,372 in 193: 

NOW IS SHARON STEEL CORP. 

Stockholders of Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co., Sharon, Pa., Feb. 27 ratified 
changing the name to Sharon Steel 
Corp. and approved refunding $5,- 
398.500 5 per cent bonds with $2,- 
000,000 41% per cent convertible de- 
bentures and 40,000 shares of 5 per 
cent preferred stock. 

Sharon also reported last week 
that its net in 1935 was $1,009,152, 
compared with a loss of $36,527 in 
1934. 

Henry A. 
Sharon, is also president of Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., in which Sharon now 
has a large stock interest. 


Roemer, president of 


YOUNGSTOWN PLANS TO REFUND 

Directors of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, O., are con- 
sidering refunding $84,962,000 out- 
standing first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds in order to take advantage 
of present low interest rates. Al- 
though plans for such refunding have 
not yet been definitely adopted, a 
special meeting of shareholders will 
be held March 31 to authorize at 
least part of the new securities in 
the form of debentures convertible 
into common shares. Holders of 
present common shares will be asked 
to release their pre-emptive rights 
on 600,000 authorized and unissued 
common shares, 


OTIS TO CUT FIXED CHARGES 


Shareholders of the Otis Steel Co., 
Cleveland, at a meeting to be held 
March 27, will pass upon the financ- 
ing program approved by directors 
of the company. This program in- 
volves the sale of $13,000,000 of new 
20-year 414 per cent first mortgage 
bonds to a group of investment 
bankers. The proceeds of the financ- 
ing will be used to retire all of the 
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funded indebtedness of the company, 
including its first mortgage’ 6 per 
cent bonds, notes owing to banks and 
funded taxes. 


LUDLUM WILL EXERCISE RIGHT 
TO CALL PREFERRED 


Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, 
N. Y., proposes to exercise its right 
to call its preferred stock at $110, 
which would automatically result in 
its preferred stockholders exchang- 
ing their shares for common at the 
rate of 5 for 1. With the common 
quoted at $32.50 at the close of the 
market Feb. 28, the current value of 
the 6% per cent’ preferred is 
$163.50. Common stockholders will 
be given rights to subscribe to new 
common, to pay the balance of the 
purchase price of the Wallingford 
Steel Co. There are 43,723 out 
Standing shares of preferred. 

The conversion plan will be acted 
upon by stockholders at their meet- 
ing March 16. 

Ludlum and its subsidiaries, in- 
cluding Wallingford from Nov, 12 
on, earned $637,729 in 1935, an in- 
crease of 44 per cent over 1934 and 
with the exception of 1929 the most 
profitable year in the company’s his- 
tory. Ludlum's sales total, not in- 
cluding that of subsidiaries, in 1935 
was $5,994,285, a gain of 27 per 
cent over 1934. 


Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


INCOLN ELECTRIC CO., Cleve- 
L land, announces moving of its 
Pittsburgh office, formerly at 323 
Fourth avenue, to larger quarters at 
926 Manchester boulevard. 

The new location contains 1009 
feet of floor space for storing and 
displaying are welders, electrodes 
and supplies and, because of its 
ready aecess from all parts of the 
city, will afford prompt service to all 
users of are welding in the Pitts 
burgh district. 

Personnel includes F. M. Maichle, 
district manager: W. R. Persons 
and H. E. White, sales engineers; 
and Miss Esther Lee, in charge of 
the order department. 

* © a 

Steelduct Co., J. H. Collier presi 
dent, has removed its general offices 
to the Republic building, Youngs 
town, O. 


- * « 

National Machine Tool Buider 
association, Cleveland, has moved 
from 1220 Guarantee Title building, 
to 10525 Carnegie avenue. This 


change was effective Feb. 15 
“ + . 

Demmler Bros. Co., Ross street, 
Pittsburgh, jobber of sheet metal, 
hardware, ete., asked federal court 
permission, Feb. 26, to reorganize 
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under 77-B of the bankruptcy act. 
R. H. Coleman and Frank Demmler 
were named temporary trustees, 
. ° ° 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, 
has entered the canmaking industry 
with its recent acquisition of the 
Acme Can Co., Philadelphia. 
. 3 ° 
Timken Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, 
bas purchased all of the assets, sub- 
ject to liabilities, of Timken Silent 
Automatie Co., manufacturer of oil 
burners and accessories. The latter's 
operations will be conducted as the 
Timken Silent Automatic division of 
the Axle company. 


A.F.A. Arranges 
Meeting Program 


A’ INTERESTING and compre- 
hensive program is being ar- 


ranged for the fortieth annual con- 
vention of the American Foundry- 
men’s association to be held in De 
troit, May 5-9. Concurrent with the 
convention, the association will con- 
duct a Foundry and Allied Indus- 
tries exhibition in Convention Hall. 

According to the tentative program 
just announced, the session of out- 
standing importance to executives 
will be a symposium on “Progress of 
Engineering, Medical and Legislative 
Aspects of Safety and Hygiene in the 
Foundry Industry,’ sponsored by the 
association’s recently formed safety 
and hygiene section. 

Technical sessions and roundtable 
luncheons will be devoted to cast 
iron, malleable iron, steel and non 
ferrous fields. Among subjects to 
be considered at the cast iron ses- 
sions are cupola practice, metallurgy, 
and alloy iron. Other sessions will 
be devoted to apprentice training, re 
fractories, and sand control and re- 
search. 

Two shop operation courses will be 
conducted during the week, one on 
cast iron and the other on practical 
sand control. A series of plant visi- 


tutions is being arranged 


Foreign Trade 


XPORTS of steel products in Jan 
E uary were 241,348 gross tons, 
compared with 239,268 gross tons in 
December, according to compilations 
of the metals and minerals division 
of the department of commerce, 
Washington. This is the largest total 
for any month since September, 1935 

Scrap accounted for 158,962 gross 
tons, which is 65.8 per cent of the to 
tal; semifinished, finished steel and 
ferroalloys comprising the remainder, 
82,416 tons In December scrap ex- 
ports were 142,135 gross tons 
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DETROIT! 

NY river man will tell you that 

an ice gorge is something that 

rears up its frigid tonnage to 

an astounding bulk during a cold 

spell, and then, with a thaw, break 

suddenly wide open into a_ flood 
stage. 

Something like an automobile 
gorge has been forming all over the 
country for the past arctic month, In 
the form of pentup demand _ that 
grows cumulative day-by-day, a la 
tent thrust for automobiles in the 
retail field will soon reach _ flood 
Stage. 

At least, that’s the way the motor 
people feel, These weeks of cold 
have only dammed up the inevitable, 
and when they pass the industry will 
go the palmy days of November and 
January, 1935, one better, 

For this stand you have to have 
faith, for it is no heartening trip to 
visit the assembly lines today. The 
4-day week is indeed the exception 
in the motor plants, as assemblies 
here today average closer to two day: 
weekly, 

But March 1 is gone, the back ol! 
the winter is broken, and so las 
week the motor industry was laying 
plans 


March Winds Bring Cheer 
None in informed circles here wil! 
contest that March assemblies will be 


ahead of February. The latter is 
conceded a writeoff, but some 65 per 
cent of January, yet a month that 
will go down as the groundwork for 
a spring bulge 

At plants here there has occurred 
more hustle and bustle the last week. 
To cite a few examples Ford has 
set on 100,000 assemblies in March, 
against 65,000, in round figures, foi 
February, 90,000 in January, and 
105,000 for December 

Though Ford assembly lines last 
week only worked on Tuesday, Wed 
nesday, and Thursday, the manufac 
turing divisions at Rouge were on a 


fuller week, banking parts Ford is 


2 


generally credited with having a full 
27 to 30-day parts’ bank on hand. 

Chevrolet divisions, like gear and 
axle, worked four days last week, 
though here again the company’s as 
sembly line rate was less. In Chev- 
rolet’s case, their parts’ bank is now 
some 75,000 sets of transmissions, 
uxles, motors, and other’ integral 
parts, and is rising. 

Fisher Body at Cleveland went to 
a 5-day week last Wednesday, work 
ing up panel and other sheet metal 
work, mostly for Chevrolet. Some of 
the automobile hardware interests, 
like Ternstedt, and the tubing mak 
ers like Bundy, are slowly throwing 
off the February shackles. 


New Models Before Fall 


All of which, in a nutshell, means 
the preparation for a spring drive 
calculated to last from late March 
into June. By July or August there 
should be a reaction for a swingover 
into 19387 models—-so the cycle fune 
tions. 

The 1937 cars may be out before 
this fall, judging from the advanced 
stages most plans are in. It is sig 
nificant to note that divisions at Fish 
er Body that have authority for tool 
and die expenditures were asked to 
have their 1937 vacations over with 
by March 1. 

Chevrolet now has an extensive 
program in equipment for 
Because this Gen 


buying 
I‘lint behind it. 
eral Motors unit is at such an ad 
vanced position on next year’s ear, 
there are many in Detroit who think 
it can be thrown into the breach late 
in the summer, if the high command 
gives the word. 

There is no doubt that the 193 
car could be put on the lines a month 
or two earlier than was this year's 
The shows are not officially 


i 


model, 
scheduled until November, but dis 
contracts are out, retooling contract 
have been negotiated for the new mo 
tor and preparations generally ar 
on the march eight months preced 
ing 

True, this advanced work is mov 
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purposely so Die 


ing slowly, but 
programs were predetermined to last 
six months, against three in many 
former years. The idea seems to be 
to take the jumps more leisurely, 

It is certain that Chevrolet’s body 
appearance will clearly distinguish it 
from today’s job. Detroit has been 
talking up great things for Chevro- 
let, understands most of the panel 
work specifications are to be 
changed, and that more steel will be 
used, replacing wood in the flooring 
and other parts. 

Of the motor, a number of com- 
ponent parts have undergone the 
microscope and been redesigned. Re- 
cent remarks of a Chevrolet spokes- 
man before the S. A. E. at Detroit 
may give a hint as to what Chevrolet 
thinks is an imperative change in mo- 
tor design—that gasoline consump- 
tion should be cut down for the high- 
er motor speeds. These remarks dove- 
tail with the Chevrolet policy of hit 
ting hard on economy in motor car 
operation and further confirm that 
next year’s power plant will still be a 


six 
Steel Top for Ford 


Because Chevrolet’s 1937 plans are 
in such an advanced stage, Ford has 
been putting the pressure on, not to 
be caught napping. The 1937 Ford 
V-& design may show the influence 
of big-brother Lincoln-Zephyr, because 
certain body curves’ will be bor- 
rowed, and there is sure to be an all- 
steel top for the V-& next year, but 
from a practical manufacturing 
standpoint, Rouge headquarters 
won't O. K. a bridge-deck frame for 
the V-8, such as the Zephyr has. 

Up with Chevrolet in having plans 
in an advanced stage is Buick, which 
by now has placed most of the die 
work; allowing for the normal 
course, it could be ready by late sum- 
mer with the 1937 lines. 

Most of the remainder of the Fish 
er die work is delayed. In January 
the die makers were promised orders 
by March 1, but now the word is 
that March 15 and no earlier will see 
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most of the new requirements come 
through. Much Fisher die work will 
go to outside shops. 

Chrysler, at the Dodge engineer- 
ing division, still is quiet, and only 
a skeleton crew is on the tool and 
die shop payroll. Much of their proj- 


ected work for Plymouth, Chrysler, 
DeSoto, and Dodge is still on the 
drafting room boards. 


assembly 
There 


Meanwhile, the actual 
story is slightly sad to relate. 


were a lot of long weekends in De- 
troit’s plants in February. 
Packard, after being closed week 


had a schedule 
last week of about 
sembly. However, it has changed its 
4500-unit appraisal of March produc- 
tion upward to a hope for 6000. 


Spotty 
three day’s as- 


before last, 


Ford, as related, assembled three 
days; Chevrolet likewise. Plymouth 
worked two; Dodge, Chrysler, and 
DeSoto lines, three. Olds and Pontiac 


each did their three days, then 
closed. Incidentally, much of Ponti- 
ac’s problem this year seems to be 


more than the weather-—Detroit says 
Buick'’s suecess has cut a wide swath 
market. 


in the Pontiae 


Other Production Figures 


4000 models each 
Chevrolet 


Ford made about 
days last week, 
did arcund 4200 per day. Chrysler 
averaged Airflows and _  Air- 
streams per day, Dodge was close to 
900 jobs daily, Plymouth about 1800 
Olds accounted for 


of those 


200 


models each day. 


700 a day, Pontiae and Buick each 
600, 
At Hudson the rate was 700 per 


day, three days, but in common with 


competitors Hudson executives were 
cheerful for a thaw in more ways 
than one within two weeks. Com- 
panies like Briggs, Murray, and 
Budd all worked closely in line with 
their big customers’ rates, F'ord and 


Chrysler. 
The 


ample, was to operate Only one daj 


procedure at Briggs, for ex- 


at a time. Local shippers of parts 
called up at 8:30 a.m. and asked if 
it were going to work that day. Last 
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week Kelsey-Hayes foundry was down 


Surprising as it may seem, in this 


to one day’s work. 
dip that the low 
cars have taken, 


and 


middle-priced 
Packard 


and Lin 


coln are in no comparable lull. Lin- 
coln worked five days on the Zephyr, 


getting 12: 


) 
peak of 133 a day ten days ago. 


a day off and even hit a 


One 


day was lost recently due to a short 
age of freight cars for outbound ship 


ments, 
Packard, of 


course, 18 


preponde! 


antly the 120 series, and in the back 


ground is still 
week further 


the small 
details 


come 


six. Each 


to light, 


latest development being that the car 


may be out by 
ber. 


Other daily asse 
week were: Studebaker, 
100; Nash, 125; 


100: 


20. Multiply each 





August or 


mbly 


rates last 


Septem 


t 


350: Reo, 


Cadillac-LaSalle. 


Graham, 100; and Auburn-Cord, 


of these by the 


Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and T 


rucks 


U7 


Ss. Only 


By Department of Commerce 





1934 
cnt ciuaes 155.666 
i 230,256 
Sh ee 338,434 
} ee 352,975 
May ......... 330,455 
June .......... 306,477 
GUE. scisscace 264,933 
| ae 234,811 
ee 170,007 
OGG: - vise 31,991 
Nov. 83,482 
oo) eee 153,624 
Year .........2,400,l11 4 


1935 
292,785 
335,667 

$29 
177,691 
364,662 
361,248 


336,985 


93 


93gG Q90 } 

RO SO4 
275,024 
398,039 


$07,804 


009,496 


Estimated by Cram’s Reports 


Week ended: 
PRG B assiscesscdavas 








62,813 





number of days worked, but don’t 
use more than the figure three, and 
you have the week's sum. 


probably 
man 


The automobile industry 
from old 
Bitter experience is 


learned a good deal 
winter this year 
and snow 


faults to 


a good teacher—ice 


brought a lot of mechanical 
the surface. 

The die shops right now lick 
their chops and inquire for pig iron 


and say they'll be booked up on 1937 


can 


work in another few weeks, but some 


have been getting new die 


work for 19356 cars 


of them 
and of course for 
immediate delivery, 

jobs have 


That is, a few minor die 


been placed for fabricating more 
rugged underframe parts at once 
Center-road ice ruts have driven 
home the vulnerability of some 
frames, crankcases, and sheet metal 
housings In numbers of ears in 
service this winter these parts have 
been bent and dinged 


service Teaches Lessons 


Perhaps the cold weather will also 


shift attention to better braking, the 


relation of horsepower to tire sul 


improved batteries and gener 


the other 


face, 


and vulnerable parts 


balked when the 


ators, 
that mercury dipped 
under zero 

had a 


Chevrolet 


Some of the ear producers 


trump to play when, like 


last week, they made large-diamete! 


available to give extra road 


wheels 


clearance 


Chevrolet said it would put 19 


inch wheels on its standard models 


for the purchaser to ride unimproved 


roads, lanes or rutted snow surfaces 


being 2 larger 


Ford 


models on the 


these wheels inches 


than normal Plymouth and 


also have high-boy 
market 
Hudson-Terraplane on Feb. 25 in 
stalled a new president, A. Edward 
Barit, held onto one of his for 
titles, general Hud 
mak- 


who 
mer manager 
son also advanced Stuart Baits, 
and as- 

Willys 


its forge shop operations 


ing him first vice president 


sistant general manager. 


started up 
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at Toledo with about 400 employed. 
Oldsmobile wants bids no later 
than March 2 on a laboratory build- 
ing that takes 800 tons of structural 
steel. ... Most of the 8000 employes 
at Fisher Body’s Cleveland plant will 
have hours lengthened this week 
when a 5-day week goes in, ... Moto- 
Meter Gage, division of Electric Auto- 
lite, is down, taking inventory. 
Kermath Mfg. Co. has introduced 
three new heavy-type diesel engines. 
Studebaker has shipped 45,000 
cars since March 9, 1935, and gross 
sales have been almost $34,000,000, 
Toledo partsmakers reported an 
increase in employment last week to 
almost 17,000 for 51 reporting mem- 
Maturity of General Motors’ 
fund last week 
$11,000,000 into 


bers. , 
1930 

dumped 
the laps of Each got 
more than 100 per cent return, 
for on a total of $4,800,000 say 
ings, $6,200,000 was added in inter 
1930 


savings 
about 
25,000. 


est and stock dividends. The 
class was the twelfth G. M. class that 
has matured. ... Six out of every ten 
families have an automobile, accord- 
ing to Hudson-Terraplane. ... Elec 
tric Auto-Lite has gone to court rath 
er than tell SEC too many details of 
its business in connection with a re- 
funding issue, The guess is that 
Auto-Lite does not want to reveal its 
trade secrets because of its proposed 
expansion into the spark plug, air 
cleaner and collateral parts field, . . 

Deliveries of White and Indiana 
trucks and January were 
double those of a year ago. 


New Bethlehem 
Plan Is Ratified 


| NTER-CORPORATE merger of the 


buses in 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. was ap- 
proved by stockholders at a meeting 
in Newark, N. J., Feb. 25. The Kal- 
man Steel Corp. of Delaware, the 
Bethlehem Mines Corp., also a Dela 
ware corporation, the Union Iron 
Works Co. of New Jersey and the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. of Delaware 
will, as a result, be merged under the 
name of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
of Delaware. 

This action, to be effective as soon 
as legal formalities are completed, 
results, for one thing, from the re 
vised tax law which no longer sanc- 
tions the filing of consolidated re- 
turns. All Bethlehem business will 
be booked in the name of parent com- 
panies instead of subsidiaries. The 
consolidation will also facilitate a 
plan to take care of accumulations 
on the 7 per cent preferred stock. 

The new corporation will also have 
a revised incentive compensation 
plan, replacing the bonus system of 


the past. Under this new plan, 5 per 


cent of the consolidated net income 
after all charges and preferred and 
common dividends will be deposited 
in a special fund, of which an amount 
equal to 1/15 of the aggregate cash 
dividends paid in any year on the 
common stock can be paid to execu- 
tives and others sharing in the distri- 
bution. Under the old system, 8 per 
cent of the net after preferred divi- 
dends could be distributed. 

While proposals presented met with 
opposition from minority 
they were overwhelmingly approved 
as a part of the general plan, which 
received a vote of 692,927 shares of 
2,403,908 shares of 


groups, 


preferred and 
common in favor, against 3160 
shares of preferred and 450 of com- 
mon opposed. 

Under the new refinancing 
back dividends of $21 a share of the 
7 per cent preferred stock as of Ap- 
ril 1, this year, will be wiped out by 
the distribution of one share of new 
$20 5 per cent cumulative preferred 


plan, 


stock, share for share, calling for an 
issue of 933,887 shares of the new 


stock, and the payment of $1 a share 
in cash. 


Died: 


AMES FE. FERRIS, 66, former 
vice president, secretary and 


treasurer of the Corrigan, MecKin 
ney Steel Co., now a part of Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., Cleveland, in Cleve 
land, Feb. 27. Mr. Ferris started as 
an accountant with Corrigan-McKin- 
ney shortly after he was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 
1892, At the time of his retirement 
in 1928 he held the positions of vice 
president, secretary and treasurer. 
* . . 

Joseph Stauffer, 82, vice president 
of the Galt Art Metal Co., and pioneer 
metal manufacturer of Galt, Ont., in 
that city, Feb. 18. 

* * ¢ 

Andrew Jackson Post, 64, 
dent of the steel contracting firm of 
Post & McCord Ine., New York, in 
that city, Feb. 25. 

. * © 

Thomas A. Hollinrake, 68, presi- 
dent, A. R. Williams Co. Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., machinery manufacturer, 
in Toronto, Feb. 16. 


presi 


. . « 

W. J. Cummins, 74, chairman of 
the board, Tennessee Products Corp., 
Nashville, Tenn., in Chicago, Feb. 24, 
while on a visit, 

” . . 

Samuel Schwartz, 70, president of 
the Schwartz Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, 
Wis., manufacturer of buffing and 
polishing wheels, in Miami, F'la., re 
cently. 

. « a 

St. George Mason 

superintendent of the 


Anderson, 62, 


foundry and 
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machine shops of the Tredegar (Co. 
Richmond, Va., in Richmond, Feb, 
24. He was the son of the late Col, 
Archer Anderson, who was president 
of the Tredegar Co. 

+ . . 


Frank Hall Tuthill, president, Tut. 
hill Spring Co., Chicago, in Evanston, 
Ill., Feb. 24. Mr. Tuthill, with his 
brother William, organized the Tut- 
hill Spring Co. in 1880, and he served 
as president of the company continu- 
ously for 56 years. 

+ © . 

James Fitzgerald, 71, one of the 
founders of the Fanner Mfg. Co,, 
Cleveland, in that city, Feb. 26. Mr. 
I‘itzgerald had been connected with 
the Fanner company since he came 
to the United States more than 49 
years ago. 

. t - 

J. G. Matthews, 74, president, 
Berea Machine & Tool Works, Berea, 
O., Feb. 25. He was formerly affili- 
ated with the Cleveland Twist Drill 
Co., and taught mechanical drawing 
at ast Technical High — school, 
Cleveland, from 1908 to 1920, when 
he founded his company in Berea, 

. . . 


Dawson H. Skeen, 48, president, 
D. H. Skeen & Co., Chicago, power 
equipment sales engineers, in Floss- 
moor, Ill., Feb, 23. Mr. Skeen former- 
ly was assistant to the president of 
the Edward Valve & Mfg. Co. Ine., 
East Chicago, Ind. He was a member 
of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers and the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers. 

r) * . 

Gustav Gulbrandsen, 72, bridge de- 
signer, Bethlehem Steel Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., in that city, Feb. 19. A 
native of Oslo, Norway, he came to 
America in 1886 and settled in Phil- 
adelphia. In 1905 he became asso- 
ciated with the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co., Philadelphia, and when that com- 
pany was merged with the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. in 1923, he moved to 
Bethlehem, 

. . * 

George H. Letz, 50, president of 
the Letz Mfg. Co., Crown Point, Ind., 
manufacturer of farm implements, in 
Chicago, Feb. 25. The company was 
founded 50 years ago by his father, 
Louis H. Letz. He was a graduate 
of Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, and for the past three years 
was treasurer of Valparaiso univer- 
sity, Valparaiso, Ind. 

e 4 + 

John H. Means, 73 
furnace superintendent, in Mayville, 
Wis., Feb. 17. He was a native of 
South Carolina, and after 18 years 
with steel companies in Birmingham, 
Ala., he became associated with the 
old Mayville Iron Works as general 
superintendent, retiring in the fall 
of 1927 when the industry was 
liquidated and the plant abandoned 
and wrecked. 


pioneer blast 
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Men of Industry 


OSEPH B. CLOUGH, who has 
been in the research department 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 

Co., Wilmington, Del., since 1933, 

has been appointed to represent the 

Johnston & Jennings Co., Cleveland, 

in the flat die forging industry be- 

ginning March 1. He is the son of 

Joseph Burt Clough, for 20 years 

manager of the forge department of 

that company, who died Feb. 15 
A graduate in 1927 of the Cleve- 

land Heights (O.) high school, Mr. 

Clough attended Case School of Ap 





Joseph B. Clough 


plied Science in Cleveland, receiving 
his B. S. degree in 1931. Following 
two years’ study at the engineering 
school of Harvard university, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., he was awarded his 
doctor's degree in 1933. Since then 
he has been engaged in research and 
experimental work for the du Pont 
interest at Wilmington. 


¢ ° ¢ 


Roy Cole has been appointed chief 
engineer in direct charge of all engi- 
neering of the Studebaker Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. He has been asso- 
ciated with the automotive industry 
for many years in various important 
posts. 

* + * 


Charles R. Surface has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the electric 
motor division of the Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee. He formerly had 
been connected with the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., in charge 
of the building equipment depart- 
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ment, and the industrial division in 
the Chicago district office, and pre 
vious to that was with the Sprague 
works of General Electric Co. 


¢ ° ° 


Brown has been appointed 
eastern sales representative of the 
National Automatic Tool Co., Rich 


mond, Ind., manufacturer of drilling, 


B.S: 


boring and tapping machines, with 
headquarters in New York. A grad 


uate of the University of Cincinnati, 
in the school of mechanical engi- 
neering, Mr. Brown has been identi 
fied with the sales organization of 
National Automatic Tool in the home 
ceffice for the past several years. 

Mr. Brown succeeds C. H. Briggs, 
who, as of March 1, became manager 
of the Syracuse, N. Y., office of 
Henry Prentiss & Co., eastern machin 
ery dealer. 

- . ¢ 


Laird U. Park, Real Estate Trust 
building, Philadelphia, has been ap 
pointed Philadelphia district repre 
sentative of James S. McKesson, 
Pittsburgh, agent for the 
sale of pig 


special 


iron produced by the 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Mr 
Park has long been identified with 
the trade. 

+ + . 


P. Damiron, a member of the firm 
A. T. Kathner, P. Damiron, Paris 
consulting engineers, sailed for 
the United States Feb. 26 to spend 
three or four investigating 
new precesses which might be inter 
esting for introduction in Europe 
He will make his headquarters in 
Youngstown, O., during his stay here 


the 


weeks 


* * 7 

Francis J. LaPointe, formerly 
president of the American Broach & 
Machine Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
been named a vice president of the 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., Rock 
ford, Ill., which has acquired the 
American Broach company. 

D. A. DeLong, formerly secretary 
of the American Broach company, 
has been elected assistant treasurer 
of the Sundstrand company. Other 
cfficers are Hugo L. Olson, presi 
Levin Faust, vice president; 
Lindblade, secretary and 


dent; 
George A. 
treasurer, and Gust H. Ekstrom, as 
sistant secretary and treasurer 


¢ e + 


Ernest C. Kron, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota in 1930, has 
joined the staff of Battelle Memorial 
institute, Columbus, O, Mr. 
who has been a steel mill metallut 


gist since graduation, has been as 
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Kron, 


signed to the division of process 
metallurgy at Battelle, 

¢ * * 
Howard E. Robinson, has 
vice charge of 
Cleveland, 


been 
elected president in 
sales of the Otis Steel Co., 


to succeed Paul B. Allen, who re 
signed last week. 
Born near Connellsville, Pa., he 


started his career in the iron ané 
steel industry in 1910, with the Alle- 
gheny Steel Co., and continued there 
until 1917, 
army and saw service in France. On 
his return in 1919 he rejoined Alle 
gheny, and in 1920, with the forma 
tion of the Newton Steel Co., became 


when he enlisted in the 


associated with the new firm as a 
sales representative in the eastern 
district, with headquarters in New 


York. 
was in the Detroit and Chicago dis 


or the next several years he 





Howard EF. Robinson 
tricts, becoming district sales man- 
ager in the latter city. In 1925 he 


was transferred to the main office of 
Youngstown, as assistant 
gen- 
1927, and 


Newton at 
manager of sales; was elected 
eral manager of sales in 
vice president in 1932. 
He continued with Newton after 
its merger with Corrigan, McKinney 
until June, 1935, when he 
resigned to join Otis as general man 


Steel Co. 


ager of sales 
+ . . 
S. A. Koegle, formerly superin 


tendent of tin mills for Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has 
been placed in charge of the tin plate 
department of Inland Steel Co., Chi 


* . + 

A. E. Barit, 
dent and general manager of Hudson 
Motor Car Co., has been elected presi 


formerly vice presi 


dent, succeeding Roy D. Chapin, who 
died recently 
elected 


Stuart G. Baits ha been 








first vice president and _ assistant 
general manager, and H. M. North 
rup, chief engineer, Hudson Motor 
Car Co., has been elected a director 
* + © 

: ae 
manager of the Los Angeles district 
office of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Milwaukee, to fill the vacancy 
sudden death of Boyd 
Brown for 


Brown has been appointed 


caused by the 
Anderson. Mr, 
years was manager of the company’s 
Buffalo district office. 

H. E. Weiss has been appointed 
manager of Allis-Chalmers Buffalo dis 
trict office, succeeding Mr. Brown. M) 
Weiss was formerly 
company’s Salt Lake district office. 


many 


manager of the 


+ 7 + 
A. M. Steever has been appointed 
superintendent of the plant of the 





George A. Spaulding 


Formerly sak manager in charge of 

eastern sales of Bliss & Laughlin Ine 

Harvey, Ill, who, as noted in Sree. for 

Keb. 24, has been made vice president 
in charge of eastern ctivities 


Columbia Tool Steel Co. at Chicago 
Heights, Ill. For the past two years 
Mr. Steever was associated with the 
Lindberg Steel Treating Co., and th 
Lindberg Engineering Co., Chicago, 
and still retains his directorship in 
the latter 

He began his 
Buick Motor Co., 
joining the first 


career with th 
Klint, Mich., late 
metallurgical divi 
sion established by the Chevrolet 
Motor Co. in that city Following 
this connection, Mr. Steever joined 
the United States aircraft metallur 
gical inspection and control service. 
Later, he Buick Motor 
‘o.. followed by a period of service 
Wvyman-Gordon Co., In 
division, Harvey, II!. 
For seven years Mr. Steever was with 
Lakes Forging Co., Chi 


rejoined the 


with the 
galls-Shepard 


the Great 


product and equipment 


‘A 2 as 


metallurgist, following which he was 


34 





associated with the Lindberg com- 
panies. 

He is a member of various engi 
neering societies and served as Chi- 
cago chapter chairman of the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals in 1928-29 
He has also presented various papers 
before technical groups on the sub 
ject of forgings of various materials 

+ . . 

Walter J. Miller, since 1930 Pitts- 
burgh district manager of sales and 
production of American Steel Found 
ries, has resigned to become presi 
dent and general 
Keokuk Steel Castings Co., 
lowa. 


manager of the 
Keokuk, 


Owsley Brown, president of the 
“pringfield Boiler Co., Springfield, 
Ill., and chairman and president of 
the Keokuk company, retains a sub 
stantial interest in the company and 


is to be first vice president under 
the new arrangement, 
Walter O. Parham, long associ 


ated with Mr. Miller, has been elect 
ed second vice president, and Ed 
ward J. Walsh, who has been works 
auditor in the Pittsburgh district for 
American Steel Foundries 


1926, goes to the Keokuk company 


since 


as secretary and treasurer. 

Mr, Miller has 
foundry 
shortly after his graduation from the 
University of Minnesota in 1914 
His connection with American Steel 
Foundries, and that of Mr. Parham, 
began in 1928 when that company 
acquired Northwestern Steel & Tron 
Minneapolis, of which Mr 
Miller was president and Mr. Par 


been engaged in 


the steel business sine: 


Corp., 


ham vice president. 

Warden FF, Wilson has been ap 
manager of the Pittsburgh 
plant of American Steel Foundries, 
effective March 1, to sueceed Mr 
Miiller. Mr. Wilson has 


pe inted 


been with 


Warden F. 


Wilson 
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American Steel Foundries since his 
graduation from Illinois university. 
and had been assistant manager of 
its plant at East Chicago, Ind.. sinee 


April, 1929. 
L. R. Meyer has been appointed 


superintendent. 
. + + 
Ralph W. Bergen, 328 Chestnut 
Philadelphia, has 
representative by 


street, 
pointed 
Testing Laboratories Ine., 


been ap- 

Illinois 
Chicago, 
manufacturer of ‘‘Alnor” and ‘‘Price” 
pyrometers and the Velometer, for 
measuring air velocity, in Maryland, 
Delaware, southern New Jersey, and 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

. + ¢ 

Rg. BR. 
duction manager of the Cooley Elee- 
tric Furnace Co., Indianapolis. Mr. 


Cooley has been made pro- 





C. L. Huff 


Elected vice president in charge of sales 

of Bliss & Laughlin Ine Harvey, Ill., as 

announced in Street for Feb, 24. He 

formerly was sales manager in charge of 
western sales 


Cooley received his education = at 
Purdue university, and for many 
years was employed in the study and 
application of refractories He is a 
brother of W. B. Cooley, president 
of the company 
+ € + 

John > Frederick, chairman, 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., is confined in a Miami, Fla., 


hospital after being stricken aboard 
a ship en route to South America. 

. ° » 
managing director 
Ltd., Lincoln, 
Ruston- 


G. R. Sharpley, 
of Ruston & Jornsby 
England, and a director of 
Bueyrus Ltd., British affiliate of the 
Bueyrus-Erie Co., South Milwauke 
Wis., has been spending some time 
in Milwaukee visiting executives of 
the company 

« * * 
Zastrow has been elected 


A. H 
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his 
sity, 
r of 
ince 


nted 


tnut 

ap- 
nois 
ALO, 
ice” 

for 
ind, 
and 


pro- 
lec- 
Mr. 





traffic manager of the A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, succeeding the 
ate George B. Hetherington. Mr. 
Zastrow became associated with the 
company several years ago, but more 
recently had been identified with the 
Western Weighing and _ Inspection 
pureau in Milwaukee. 


. * : 

R. J. Eckstein has been made man- 
ager of the Cleveland office of Cutler- 
Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, manufac- 
turer of electrical control apparatus, 
with headquarters at 1405 East Sixth 
street. 

Mr. Eckstein became 
with Cutler-Hammer 25 years ago, 
starting at the Milwaukee plant in 
1911, and working through practic- 
ally every department before going 
to the Cleveland office. A major por- 
tion of his career has been devoted 
to the application of electric control 


associated 





R. J. Eckstein 


to motors in every phase of indus- 
try. 
. * 6 
R. J. Southwell, formerly associ- 
ated with Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co., New York, for many years, has 
been appointed sales engineer of the 
American Chain Co. Ine. and asso- 
ciated companies, Bridgeport, Conn. 
s « © 
Robert A. Campbell, formerly as- 
sociated with Steel & Tubes Incec., 
Cleveland, has been appointed west- 
ern sales manager of the Standard 
Tube Co., Detroit, with headquarters 
at 919 North Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago. 
+ * + 
Harrison, of Clarke-Har- 
management engineers, 
Philadelphia, is 
president of the 
Chambersburg Engineering Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. He formerly was 
head of the machinery division of the 


R. E. W. 

rison_ Ince., 
Packard building, 
now also vice 
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Robert S. Hammond 
Who has been elected president of the 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers 

association, as noted in Sree. for Feb. 

17. He is vice president of the Whiting 
Corp., Harvey, Ill. 


bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, Washington. 
4 * ¢ 

L. T. Merwin has been 
president of the Northwestern Elec- 
tric Co., Portland, Oreg., succeeding 
Paul B. McKee, resigned, who will 
retain the presidency of the Pacific 
Power & Light Co. Mr. Merwin, who 
formerly was vice president and gen- 


elected 


eral manager, has been with the 
company 24 years. 
+ + . 

Stephen F. Briggs, Briggs & Strat 
ton Corp., Milwaukee, who recently 
acquired the controlling interest in 
the Johnson Motor Co., Waukegan, 
Ill., maker of outboard engines, has 
been elected president of that firm, to 
succeed H. G. Delabar. Joseph Ray- 
niak, P. A. Tanner and E. H. Millet 
have been elected vice presidents, 
and C. P. Rossberg, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Other directors are Joseph Otis, 
president of the Stewart-Warner 
Corp.; Eugene F. MacDonald, presi- 
dent of the Zenith Radio Corp., Chi 
cago; and T. S. Murphy, of Hayden, 
Stone & Co., New York. 

* . + 

Harry C. Ritter has been appoint 
ed district manager of 
charge of the Chicago district of 
Bliss & Laughlin Ine., Harvey, III. 

Prior to his affiliation with the 
department of Bliss & 
Laughlin, Mr. Ritter was employed 
in the open-hearth department of 
the Railway Steel Spring Co., and 
also as a salesman for the Steel Sales 
Corp. In 1928 Mr. Ritter served as 
salesman for Bliss & Laughlin cov 
ering the southern Cook county ter 
ritory, which was later extended to 
include the entire Calumet district 
and Joliet, III. In 1930 his terri 


sales in 


sales of 
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tory was again extended to include 
Rockford, Belvidere, and Freeport, 
Ill. 

° + . 

A. Cohen, Lynchburg Iron & Metal 
Co., Lynchburg, Va., has been elected 
president of the southern chapter 
of the Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel Ine. Other officers include P. 
Jaffe, Jaffe Wohl Iron & Metal Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., vice president, 
and A. L. Stein, Stein Metals Corp.. 
Atlanta, Ga., secretary. 


: * * 
William Taylor, formerly sales 
representative for Toledo Steel 


Products Co., Toledo, O., in Michi 
gan, Ohio, Indiana and TIilinois, has 
been made assistant sales manager 
Mr. Taylor's asso 
Products 


of the company. 
ciation with Toledo Steel 
during the past eight years has been 
steady progress in the 
understanding of 


marked by 
knowledge and 





William Taylor 


jobbers’ problems and their relation 
to the manufacturer 
> 4 + 
H. F. Heineman, Wabash build 


ing, Pittsburgh, and Edgar D 
Harder, National Bank building, De- 
troit, have been appointed repre 
sentatives of the Yarnall-Waring Co., 
Philadelphia. Mr. Heineman will 
handle the sale of Yarway products 
in western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, and Mr. Harder will assist 
in the sale of Yarway lines in the 
Ohio-Michigan district. 

r * . 

James Honan, 
manager, Dominion Oxygen Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., has been elected chair 
man of the Canadian section, Com- 
pressed Gas Manufacturers’ Associa 
He had previously served 


assistant general 


tion Ine, 
as vice-chairman 
Toronto division. 

Mr. Honan has been 
with Dominion Oxygen Co. Ltd. since 


representing the 


associated 








its organization 16 years ago, and has 
been connected with the oxyacety- 
lene industry for 20 years. He has 
also been prominent in a number of 
Toronto civic and trade organiza- 
tions. 
+ + + 

Harry B. Clapp has been appointed 
transportation engineer of the Clark 
Tructractor Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
manufacturer of gas-powered indus- 
trial trucks, tructiers, and tractors. 
A native of Michigan, Mr. Clapp is 
an engineering graduate of the 
Colorado School of Mines, and his 
business career embraces production, 
cost analysis, and the elimination of 
labor in manufactur- 
make his head 
Creek as special 


nonproductive 
ing plants. He will 


quarters at Battle 





William Watts Rose 


Klected executive vice president oO 

the Gray Iron Founders’ society, with 

offices in Cleveland, as reported in 

Stree. for Jan. 20. Prior to joining 

the society he was engaged in gov- 
ernment work 


engineering assistant to Ezra W. 
Clark, vice president. 

Mr. Clapp’s services will be at the 
disposal of manufacturing, railroad, 
and terminal interests seeking meth 
ods and means of lowering material 


and freight-handling costs. 
+ + + 
A. H. Renshaw, formerly vice 


Signal 
elected 


Railway 
been 


General 
York, has 
president and chairman of the 
board, succeeding the late W. W. 
Salmon, who was president and gen- 
eral manager. Sidney G. Johnson has 
been made yice president, succeeding 
Mr. Renshaw. 


president, 
Co., New 


* + > 
R. J. Lamont, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Todd 


Seattle Dry Docks Inc., Seattle, has 
been elevated to the presidency, suc- 
ceeding the late C. W. Wiley. Mr. 


Lamont will continue as _ general 
manager. He has been with the 
company since 1916, having had 


charge of the company’s construc- 
tion plant in Tacoma, Wash., which 
was closed in 1921. 

J. D. Haynes, has been re-elected 
vice president of the Seattle plant, 
and O. M. Lund, secretary-treasurer, 
has been advanced to vice president 
and secretary. 
¢ + o 
Halliwell, formerly as 

metallurgy, 

Technology, 
appointed di 


George P. 
sistant professor of 
Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh, has 
rector of research, H. Kramer & 
Co., Chicago, refiner of nonferrous 
metal and producer of 
ingots and nonferrous alloys. 


been 


scrap, brass 
¥ . . 

Darwin Luntz, president of the In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., 
New York, has appointed the follow- 
ing executive committee of the insti- 
tute, each member of which is chair- 
man of a standing committee: 


Ben Kaplan, of M. S. Kaplan Co., 
Chicago, chairman, welfare commit- 
tee; Phil W. Frieder, of Philip W. 


Frieder Co., Cleveland, chairman, 
public relations committee; Herman 
D. Moskowitz, of Schiavone-Bonomo 
New York, chairman, finance 
committee; Joel Claster, of Luria 
Bros, & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, chair- 
man, brokers’ committee; L. J. Borin- 
stein, of A. Borinstein, Indianapolis, 


Corp., 


chairman, legislative committee; Ben 


r 











J. O. LANGE 


Made engineer of patents in new re 
search and development division § of 
Crane Co., Chicago. Graduate of Crane 
Technical high school and Junior col 


lege, with a degree in mechanical engi- 
neering, and a bachelor of law degree 
from John Marshall Law school, he en- 
tered employ of Crane Co. in 1918 as 
mechanical draftsman and later became 
mechanical engineer in industrial stand- 
ardization. He is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Western Society of Engineers and 
a number of other associations 
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Cohen, of Louis Cohen & Gon 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., chairman, yard 
dealers’ committee; Edward L. Solo- 
mon, of Max Solomon Co., Pittsburgh, 
chairman, arbitration committee: 
David J. Joseph, of the David J. 
Joseph Co., Cincinnati, chairman, ex. 
port committee. 

W. J. Ross, of Hyman-Michaels 
Co., Chicago, will act as chairman 
of the committee without 
portfolio. 


executive 


+ « + 
Smith has been elected 
secretary of the Kensington Stee] 
Co., Chicago. He will assume his 
duties immediately. 
r * . 


Forrest E. 


new 


Foundation, 
New 


29 West 
York, has 


Engineering 
Thirty-ninth street, 





McLoughlin 


Thomas J. 


Who has been appointed assistant to 
W. S. Oberg, manager of operations for 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. in the 
Pittsburgh district. He had been fuel 
engineer at the Duquesne works of Car- 
negie-I]linois since 1924 


named A. L. J. Queneau, metallur- 


gist, United States Steel Corp.; Al- 
bert E. White, professor of metallur- 


gical engineering, University of Mich- 


igan; Frederick M., secket, vice 
president, Electro Metallurgical Co., 
New York; James T. Mackenzie, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birm- 


ingham, Ala.; John Johnston, United 
States Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J.; and 
Wilfred Inland Steel Co., to 
its board. 


Sy kes, 


7 ° * 

R. D. Long has been made _ pur- 
chasing agent of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincey railroad, 547 West 


Jackson boulevard, Chicago, succeed- 
ing the late P. Hunter. 
* * « 

Daniel W. Tomlinson, president, 
and all other major executives of the 
Metal Products Co., Batavia, N. Y., 
were re-elected at the annual meet- 
ing of directors of that company. 
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Editorial 





New Steels Groomed for 


Transport Equipment Market 


NTENSIFIED competition among materials is 

a healthy sign of improving business activity. 

Signs of such competition are evident to any- 
one who follows developments in new construc- 
tion in recent months. Especially in the field of 
transport is this situation true. All-metal air- 
planes, new streamline trains, railroad cars, au- 
tomobiles, trucks, buses—the list could be con- 
tinued indefinitely—-have set up new demands 
upon metal suppliers. 

With the advent of structural aluminum alloys 
some years ago came the opportunity for sharply 
reducing dead load of structures, with a con- 
sequent increase in the amount of pay load 
possible. In the field of transport this meant a 
dollars and cents advantage that could not be 
overlooked. Hence the construction of aluminum 
truck bodies, aluminum bridge floors, gondola 
cars, streamline trains, and many other forms. 

Quick to sense this competitive situation, pro- 
ducers of the various types of structural steels 
realized the need for some means of reducing 
dead weight or tare weight in steel assemblies. 
The natural step was to increase strength of the 
steel so that reduced sections could be employed. 
How to increase strength? Alloys naturally sup- 
plied the answer. 


Compromise by Developing Analyses 


Between High Alloy and Carbon Steels 


But here the matter of costs entered the pic- 
ture. It would be of no value to develop an alloy 
structural steel which would boost costs seven 
or eight times over that for plain carbon steel. 
Of course, the 18-8 chrome-nickel stainless steel, 
with high strength and cost inherent, was 
adopted in many installations where its economy 
could be justified. But for widespread applica- 
tions some other less costly form of high-strength 
steel was demanded. 

Compromising between the high-alloy type and 
the plain carbon steel, producers evolved the so- 
called low-alloy high-tensile steels, now avail- 
able commercially from a number of steel com- 
panies and under various trade names. Low car- 
bon content, combined with small amounts of 
various alloying elements—copper, chromium, 
nickel, manganese, silicon—produces'§ yield 
strengths of the order of 55,000 to 75,000 pounds 
per square inch, as well as good welding and 
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forming characteristics and mild corrosion re- 
sistance. 

High yield strength is the factor which gives 
these steels their important structural qualities, 
rather than high tensile strength, since stiffness 
is essential if the size of section is to be reduced. 
In general, it is believed that weight reductions 
of about one-third are possible by using the low- 
alloy steels. 

Once the favorable qualities of the low-alloy 
steels became known, demand for them leaped 
and naturally producers hastened to develop 
proprietary analyses. The list is growing and 
there appear to be widespread differences of 
opinion as to the exact analysis which will ac- 
complish the most. 


Generic Term Would Clarify Position 


Of Various New Steels for Consumers 


To clarify many of the existing claims for 
these steels, it undoubtedly would be an excellent 
plan for some central authority, such as the 
American Society for Testing Materials, to un- 
dertake a study of these steels, and to make 
their findings common property. This was sug- 
gested at a recent symposium on metals in trans- 
portation at the New York meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, where Dr. H. W. Gillett presented a com- 
prehensive review of what he and others prefer 
to call the low-alloy high yield strength struc- 
tural steels. 

In this connection it seems that another worth- 
while move might be to decide upon some suit- 
able generic term to identify this class of steels. 
They are definitely not carbon steels, and it is 
doubtful whether they would fall into the ac- 
cepted classification of alloy steels, although 
there is much doubt as to just what are the 
limits implied by the term “‘alloy steels.’’ The 
term “‘high-yield’’ and ‘‘high-elastic”’ steels have 
been suggested, but these descriptions are not 
entirely adequate. ‘‘Low-alloy’’ or “low-alloy 
high-tensile’’ have been other names applied. 

Of all these identifying terms, ‘‘low-alloy’”’ 
seems to have become the best established among 
metallurgists and engineers, and while the term 
might include many other steels not strictly in 
the structural classification, if the various pro- 
ducers would co-operatively agree on this identi- 
fication, it would be possible to establish among 
consumers a definite consciousness of this type 
of material. 
assistance in offsetting any confusion resulting 
from the ever-increasing list of trade names 
identifying this type of material. 


Such a move might be of valuable 
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The index charted above is based upon freight car loadings, electric power output, au 
by Cram’s Reports) and the steelworks operating rate (estimated by STEEL). 
Steel rate 40, and car loadings, power output and auto assemblies each 20. 


follows: 


Marked Gain in Activity in 
March Seems Assured 


LTHOUGH the lead of 1936 industrial ac- 
tivity over that of a year ago has been di- 
minishing in recent weeks, the current figures 
still hold a narrow margin. STEEWL’s index for 
the week ending Feb. 22 stands at 82.1, as 
against 80.5 in the corresponding week of 1935. 
The slight advantage is held by virtue of a 
relatively strong situation in revenue freight 
traffic, electric power output and steelworks op- 
erations, and in spite of a low rate of automo- 
bile production. Currently freight car loadings 
are running about 8 per cent ahead of last year’s 


tomobile assemblies (estimated 
Average for 1926 equals 100, weighted as 


Steelworks operations are about 9 per cent 
higher. However, motor car assemblies are lag- 
ging about 25 per cent behind, and it is this 
sector that will exert a strong influence upon 
the trend of activity in industry generally 


throughout the next few weeks. 

Automobile output is believed to be close to 
the low point of its present cycle. When sched- 
ules begin to expand, as they will in the nearby 
future, the increasing support of fresh automo- 
bile activity will be heaped upon the already sub- 
stantial improvement in the capital goods in- 
dustries. 

This means that the outlook for March is re- 
assuring. The curve of activity which now 
seems to be dangerously close to the 1935 line, 
will swing upward—possibly to the extent that 
the first quarter of 1936 will average out very 
favorably in comparison with the best previous 
three-month periods of the recovery era. 
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Building Construction Declines 
Sharply in January 


Square Feet 


1936 1935 1934 
Jan. 27,053,300 11,245,100 9,568,700 
Feb. ...... 9,670,300 8,176,300 
Mar. - 15,873,100 14,788,900 
) Aor 19,981,100 14,207,100 
May 22,276,200 14,664,400 
June . 22,878,800 13,986,500 
UNE cosscee 21,565,900 13,250,000 
Aug. 21,545,400 14,259,000 
Sept. . 21,365,700 12,510,300 
om (Ct 27,775,900 15,098.10¢ 
Nov. .. 24,120,700 12,780,800 
Dec. 33,441,900 9,188,700 


Railroads Earn 1.93 Per Cent 
On Investment in 1935 


1935 1934 1933 
Jan. $21,348.557 $31,058,275 $13,585,011 
Feb. 25,719,919 29,420,772 10,133,779 


March 37,850,965 52,217,083 10,805,518 
April 34,625,786 32,433,939 19,351,463 


May 39,505,069 39,699,194 41,042,629 
June 34,024,691 42,037,757 59,831,292 
July 26,851,397 35,441,265 64,752,602 
Aug. 42,074,108 40,564,071 61,401,984 
Sept. 57,359,339 41,713,425 60,608,882 
Oct. 75,425,092 49,336,307 57,366,046 
Nov. 54,234.305 32,540,502 37,662.122 
Dec. $6,040,165 38,738,295 37,726,341 


Trade Balance Dwindles as 
January Exports Decline 


Dollars (000 omitted) 


1936 1935 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Jan. 198,436 186,915 176,223 166,993 
Feb. F ‘ 163,006 152,537 
Mar. ‘ ; 185,603 177,279 
Apr. ‘ . 164,350 170.567 
May ‘ : 165,457 170.207 
June ; 170,193 156,756 
July ; : 173,371 177,698 
Aug. ; ; 172,194 169,030 
Sept. 198,189 161,653 
Oct. ScnaSou ; 221,215 189,240 
Nov. ; ; 269,400 168,955 
Dec. : ; 223,737 186,648 


January Machine Tool Orders 
Show Continued Gain 


1936 1935 1934 1933 
Jan. 102.6 61.3 56.5 18.3 
Feb. 61.5 58.2 15.2 
March .. ‘ 60.3 50.9 11.1 
April , 60.3 18.5 8.3 
May ; 67.1 16.8 10.6 
June ; ; 76.7 $2.6 15.5 
July . 94.7 38.6 22.4 
Aug. ; 112.2 37.1 27.9 
Sept. 108.5 37.4 30.9 
Oct. 102.9 10.5 33.3 
Nov. , 93.8 44.2 38.0 
Dec. 99.9 4.1 1.0 
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LTHOUGH the _ photoelectric 

cell or, as it is more commonly 

called, the ‘‘electric eye,”’ is 
used extensively in industry to re 
place inspection duties of the human 
eye, nevertheless, few laymen appre 
ciate the necessary engineering of 
optical systems and associated equip 
ment to have the “electric eye’’ suc- 
cessfully simulate the human eye and 
the resulting action of the inspection. 
Even fewer persons apprecfate that 
the photoelectric cell is over 50 years 
old; it was not until sound pictures 
came to the theaters of the United 
States that commercially reliable 
photoelectric cells were developed. 
In the theaters, almost overnigh! 
there was a demand for commercial 
photocells, for translating the small 
light impulses registered on edges 
of film into electrical energy, which 
could be amplified, and in turn, 
through the speakers, be reproduced 
as sound, 

Generally speaking, today there 
are three different classifications of 
photoelectric cells. In the photo 
voltaic group are the light sensitive 
cells which produce their own volt 
age and their own current when il 
luminated. Some of the cells in this 
classification will produce as much as 
20 milliamperes when placed in the 
direct sunlight, but because of the 
low internal resistance of this type of 
cell, the output is not easily ampli 
fied by the vacuum tube and, there- 
fore, a sensitive relay of the gal 
vanometer type is essential. This 
type of cell is being used successfully 
in measuring light intensities such 
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The author observing 
a test setup of photo- 
electric cell 
equipment 






control 





illumination in hemes or 


as the 


offices. 

The second group of photocells is 
commonly termed the photoconduc- 
tive group. These cells usually are 
very sensitive, and operate much in 
the manner of a variable resistance. 
When light is applied to the sensi- 
tive area, the resistance of the cell de- 
creases, but in all these cells there 
is always present dark current, or 
dark resistance, even though the cell 
may be in complete darkness. Usually 
this classification of cell is more or 
less unstable, and therefore, is not 
used commonly in industry. 


Can Control Temperature 


The third group of cells is known 
as the photoemissive type. In this 
type of cell there is an emissive or 
sensitive area known as the cathode. 
The cathode emits electrons freely 
when illuminated. These electrons 
are collected by an anode, and as a 
result the cell passes current. While 
this current is small—-in the order 
of a few microamperes—because of 
the high impedance of the cell, this 
current is readily amplified by an 
ordinary radio receiving tube, or in 
dustial tube. 

Because this type of photocell can 
be easily coupled, or connected, to 
an ordinary vacuum tube amplifier. 
it lends itself to multistage amplifi- 
cation where great sensitivity is de- 
sired. Some idea of its sensitivity 
can be appreciated from the fact that 
when it is connected to a suitable 
and correctly designed amplifier, 
light intensity of stars in the four- 
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Use of “Electric 


BY R. A. POWERS 
Chief Physicist, 


Electronic Control Corp., Detroit 


teenth magnitude can be 
readily. 

Since this cell responds to that 
part of the spectrum beyond the 
range of the human eye, it is well 
suited for controlling the tempera- 
tures through infra-red radiation, 
which is accurate and rapid. 

In generally considering the photo 
electric cell, or electric eye, and the 
resulting actions to be accomplished 
by its use, we must consider the 
electric eye itself as but one cell of 
the human eye. As a result, for 
simulation of those problems or jobs 
accomplished by the human eye, op- 
tical systems must be used with 
“electric eye.’’ In almost all types 
of photoelectric installations, one 
may compare the amplifier itself to 
the brain, and the relay, solenoids, 
air valves or other operating mech- 
anism to the arms or other parts of 
the human body, with which it is 
necessary to do the sorting, grading 
and other work involved in inspec- 
tion. The design of the circuit, the 
wiring of the amplifier, may be com- 
pared to the education of the brain. 

Considering this, it is impossible 
to expect the inexpensive light re- 
lays, now obtainable on the market, 
to do the more careful and more 
tedious jobs of inspecting to 0.0001- 
inch, of grading colors, of 
articles, of inspecting articles for 
missing labels, or detecting small 
pinholes. In all these more compli- 
cated types of inspection problems, 
it is not only the “electric eye’ it- 
self, but the amplifier and the asso 
ciated optical before the 


measured 


sizing 


system 
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Eye’ in Industrial Process Control 


“electric eye,’ as well as actuating 
mechanism, which give the desired 
action. 

One of the more recent installa- 
tions of the photocell is for control- 
ling the temperature in a resis .ance- 
type heater, used for hardening or 
heat treating the tips of valve stems. 
The use of a standard light relay for 
this type of installation would be 
impossible, because of the necessary 
amount of change in light intensity 
to close or open the relay. In the 
machine shown in an accompanying 
illustration, the tip of the valve is 
held between two dies which are the 
secondary electrodes of a low-voltage, 
high-amperage transformer. The ope: 
ator of the device merely trips the 
foot button, which automatically 
grips the valve between the two dies 
The heating current is turned on 0.1- 
second after the dies have located 
the work. Only about 0.75-second 
is required to bring the valve stem 
from room temperature to around 
1700 degrees Fahr. 


Rapid Response Necessary 


The photoelectric cell first turns 
off the heating current at the correct 
temperature, and, through the elec 
tronic time delay previously men- 
tioned, allows the dies, or jaws, to 
open 0.1-second later, dropping the 
valve into the quenching tank. 

To insure this speed, it is neces 
sary to have a photoelectric unit 
which will respond to minute changes 
in light intensity; it must be rapid 
and, furthermore, for accuracy, it 
must not be affected by solar changes. 
By solar changes is meant the 
changes which occure in extraneous 
light values between night and day. 
The photoelectric unit for tempera 
ture control must have a self-con 
tained voltage regulator so that in 
the event the 110-volt lighting line 
which supplies the photoelectric unit 
drops as low as 95 volts or rises as 
high as 125 volts, the temperature 
constant of the output of the photo 
electric unit must be the same. The 
.1-second delay mentioned in the 
opening and closing of the dies is 
important, in order to eliminate any 
burning of the valve stem due to are 
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ing. The entire photoelectric tem 
perature control shown in this illus- 
tration maintains a constant control 
of the heating to within plus or 
minus 2 degrees of the established 
limit. 

Today this same type of photoelec- 
tric temperature control is used in 
checking the temperature of ring 
gears as they are removed from the 
carburizing pots before they are 
quenched; and in checking the tem 
perature of steel slugs before they 
are placed in upsetters for making 
valves, 

Photoelectric temperature contro! 
records or indicates accurately the 





Valve tip heat treating machine, equip 

ped with photoelectric cell which auto- 

matically turns off heating current at 

the proper moment and 0.1-second late) 

releases the heated valve which then 
falls into a quench tank 
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temperature of the heated article and 
not of the furnace or heating ele 
ment; and its speed is greater than 
other types of control. Today, suit- 
able photoelectric temperature con- 
trol units are obtainable which will 
control or indicate established tem 
peratures to below 900 degrees Fahr., 
and as high as incandescence, and 
maintain limits within plus or minus 
a few degrees of the desired limit. 

While photoelectric cells and asso- 
ciated equipment are being used ex- 
tensively for grading, sorting, meas 
uring and inspecting, one of the more 
recent installations of the electric 
eye is interesting. In the past the 
scleroscope for determining the hard 
ness of steel surfaces has been de 
pendent upon the human eye to make 
the reading, or determine the maxi- 
mum bounce of the hammer. Many 
times, after days of work, the human 
eye fatigues on this type of job. 
Recently an electric eye, or photo 
electric cell, was installed to check 
the actual height of the bouncing 
hammer in the scleroscope. 


May Be Made Automatic 


Because of the small size of the 
hammer, and the speed with which 
ic traveled, it was necessary in this 
installation that a fairly high grade 
optical system be designed and used, 
so that a small ribbon of light be 
projected across the glass tube of 
the scleroscope. This small ribbon 
of light, after it passes through the 
tube of the scleroscope, reaches a 
cylindrical lens so that the small rib 
bon of light is magnified to cover 
the entire sensitive area of the photo 
electric cell. As a result, a small 
movement of the hammer into this 
ribbon of light causes a total eclipse 
of the photoelectric cell, and a rapid 
correct determination of the actual 
height of the bounce of the hammer 
The interception of this ribbon of 
light by the hammer of the sclero- 
scope may either turn on a pilot lamp 
or cause automatic passing of the 
articles meeting the required hard 
ness 

In almost every branch of in 
dustry there has been an increasing 
demand for accurate, rapid sorting 
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pera neoes 


Photoelectric temperature control unit for the vange goo-3000 degrees Fahr., with 


accuracy to plus or minus 1 degree. 


Cell is in the tubular housing, which 1s 


equipped with lenses and filters so that an image of the heated object 1s projected 
to the cathode of the cell 


and grading of finished products. In 
many parts, this accuracy has ap 
proached the grading to five different 
sizes 0.0001-inch apart. The fric 
tional contact of an ordinary indi 
eator, or other type of gage, rapidly 
wears. Where speed is necessary, 
constant attention to these gages is 
required, The reasonable answer to 
this problem is to measure with light, 
because light offers no friction to the 
ebject being measured. But when 
0.0001-inch must be magnified to 0.1 
inch for ease of visible recording of 
the differences in sizes, the magnifi 
cation is in the order of 1000 to 1 
and light falls off in intensity ap 
proximately by the square of the 
magnification in addition to the 
losses in the optical system. Yet, in 
measuring to 0.0001-inch, the amoun' 
of light used to project the image 
of the measured article through the 
magnifying optical system cannot be 
so intense that the heat radiated from 
the light will cause expansion of the 
article being measured, 


Distinguishes Low Intensities 


The accompanying sketch illus 
trates a suitable optical system. The 
amount of light naturally must be 
at what might be termed a low level. 
As a result, the difference in the 
shadow and light portions as project- 
ed by the objective optical system of 
the surface of the measured article 
will not be discernible to the human 
eye. Because the photoelectric cell 
and associated equipment will re- 
spond readily to lower intensities of 
light than the human eye, the photo 
cell again becomes the solution to 
the problem of measuring accurately 
and rapidly by means of a beam of 
light. 

While the photoelectric cell has 
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than any of the other tubes in the 
electron family, the industrial appli 
cations of the tubes commonly called 
radio amplifying tubes are numerous. 
In the analysis of chemical solutions 
to find a definite end point at which 
an acid solution becomes neutralized, 
and before it passes into a basic or 
alkaline solution, there is probably 
no better method than using a vac 
uum tube amplifier. The input of the 
amplifier is connected to a calomel 
cell, and as the acid in this cell is 
greatly reduced by the addition of an 
alkaline reagent, each drop, or each 
amount of alkalizing or neutralizing 
solution, is recorded and the corre- 
sponding output of the amplifier also 
is recorded. As a result, a definite 
end point is established where the 
solution in the cell becomes neu 
tralized and before it passes into the 
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probably received more publicity 
alkaline state, 

In producing an amplifier for this 
type of small current and Voltage 
measurement, the amplifier must be 
so designed that it will not disturp 
the output reading because of jp. 
ternal battery fatigue, vacuum tube 
fatigue or other natural drifts which 
are caused and experienced in aj. 
most all types of electronic equip- 
ment. To make the amplifier eop. 
stant, not only has the circuit to be 
designed correctly to insure stable 
output readings regardless of the sup- 
plying battery voltage, but also it is 
essential that the parts in this ampli- 
fier will not be affected by moisture, 
humidity or temperature changes, 


Records Actual Noise Level 


Under the category of amplifiers, 
is the mechanical, or electrical ear, 
used in determining the actual noige 
level, or sound output of various 
types of roller and ball bearings on 
the final inspection lines of manufac- 
While this type of problem 
easily accom 


turers. 
might appear to be 
plished by the average reader, it must 
be taken into consideration that in 
many cases the actual sound output 
of the bearings may appear to be an- 
noying to the human ear, and yet the 
mechanical 
record this detrimental 
its existing output 


ordinary electrical, or 
ear, will 
sound only at 
level. As a result it will not show 
its detrimental affect upon the fin- 
ished product, 

In practice it has been the basie 
opinion that the human ear responds 
at its maximum in the neighborhood 
of 1000 eycles per second, and as 4 
result almost all amplifiers used fo! 
the inspection and measurement of 
noise or sound output of various 
mechanical devices have been made 
to have their maximum output at 
1000 eyeles. In analysis, however, 
it has been found that there are fre- 
quencies as high as 8500 cycles be- 
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Skete h o} optical system fo) automatic photoelectric inspection or sizing. Increase 
in size of the object by 0.0001-inch is magnified to 0.1-inch at the mirrors 
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yond the response of the human ear, 
which produce overtones or hetero- 
dynes with lower frequencies of less 
amplitudes and cause an annoying 
or heterodyne noise commonly re- 
ferred to as a rumble. Therefore, 
actually to simulate the conditions 
of the human ear in a testing foi 
these various noise levels, the ampli- 
fier must respond to frequencies from 
16 cycles to 9000 cycles. 


Adapted to Plant Practice 


A good example of this type of 
installation is that of inspecting 
roller bearings in manufacturing 
plants supplying the automobile and 
allied industries. Various types of 
electrical or mechanical ears have 
been installed which actually read in 
decibels the output sound, or noise 
level, of the bearing under test. A 
standard bearing is used as a maxi 
mum noise level, which is acceptable 
to this division of the inspection de- 
partment. The bearings after being 
closely noted on the sound equipment, 
are passed as being O.K., and yet a 
final inspection in a soundproof room 
will reveal that many bearings passed 
as perfect have an extremely high 
whistle, or shrill note, barely per- 
ceptible to the human ear. This high 
note, or high pitched whistle, when 
coupled with the balance of the me- 
chanical equipment into which it is 
placed, will produce a heterodyne dis- 
turbing to the human ear. Therefore, 
sound measuring equipment to be 
used for bearing manufacturing must 
be designed exclusively for this type 
of business. 

One cannot expect to test bearings 
en units that are commonly used to 
measure the noises of various down- 
town streets. An accompanying illus- 
tration shows sound level equipment 
used by some of the bearing manu- 
facturers today, which will respond 
to both high and low frequencies, 

A complete technical description of 
all the more recent adaptations of 
electron tubes would be impossible in 
this space. However, the few instal- 
lations described here should stimu 
late the engineer’s imagination into 
visualizing how electron tubes can 
help solve his problems. 

In production inspection, grading 
and sorting where the human sense 
of sight, touch, or hearing are used, 
electron tubes now will accomplish 
the same work more quickly and 
more accurately. 


Book on Coating Practice 
Now in Second Edition 


Galvanizing, by Heinz Bablik; cloth, 
367 pages, 4 x 6%; published by E. & 
F. N. Spon Ltd., London; supplied by 
STEEL, Cleveland, for $8, plus 15 cents 
for postage; in Europe by Penton Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, West- 
minster, London. 


Few books dealing with the galvan- 
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izing process are available in the Eng- 
lish language. The translation of the 
second edition of Mr. Bablick’s book 
therefore, will satisfy a long-felt re 
quirement of the coating industry in 
this country. 

Hot galvanizing is discussed by the 
author under three headings, namely, 
pickling, flux and galvanizing. He con- 
siders pickling an important step in 
the process and presents considerable 
data on scale and rust layers; pickling 
reactions, flaws, blisters and additions; 
setting up of baths; and, pickling 
equipment including tanks, baskets, 
and machines of various types. Under 
flux, the author deals with its func 
tion, composition, reaction and qual 
ity. 

Study of the space lattice structure 


izing practice. The text is accom- 
panied by 226 illustrations and 113 
tables. 

The book should command the in- 
terest of those engaged in the galvan- 
izing industry for the author offers 
the galvanizer practical technical 
knowledge that will be a sure guide to 
the correct or most satisfactory meth- 
od of working under any possible con- 
ditions. 


Fan Blade Tip Reduces 
Noise Caused by Air Whip 


Noise caused air whip has been 
reduced by a new semi-trough shaped 
tip for blades of large circulating 
fans being introduced by Robbins & 





Amplifier and pickup stylus used for inspecting sound level of roller bearings. Con 
trol at the right permits compensating for vibration of the testing fixture. 


The 


Piezo electric vibration pickup ts housed in the small black container completel) 
supported in sponge rubber 


and its influence is developed under 
the heading of galvanizing. The his 
tory of the formation of hot galvaniz 
ing coatings has assisted the author in 
explaining the structural make-up of 
galvanizing. After dealing with the in- 
fluence and types of zinc, iron, cad- 
mium, zine oxide, electrolytic zine, 
aluminum and other admixtures, he 
discusses in considerable detail the 
properties of a hot galvanized coating, 
its flexibility and adhesive strength, 
and equipment. About 55 pages deal 
exclusively to the galvanizing process 
itself. 

Then follows a treatise on electro 
galvanizing, sherardizing and spray 
ing, the author reserving the closure 
for a detailed discussion on testing 
and judging of galvanized coatings. 

A bibliography includes 209 refer- 
ences to literature dealing with galvan- 
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Myers Inc., Springfield, O. The tip 
has an effect similar to that of the 
venturi ring on exhaust fans. Four 
models——floor, wall, ceiling and 
bench in 29, 24, and 26-inch sizes 
are furnished. 

A stylist has redesigned the R. & 
M. 10-inch oscillating fan and engi 
neers have designed a new-type 
blade. This fan is finished in glossy 
black and silver bronze, with bright 
plated guard, 

All-metal construction is employ 
ed in a portable, 8-inch exhaust fan 
for use in homes. The adjustable 
range of the panel on which the fan 
is mounted makes feasible its oper 
ation in windows and partitions. Re 
inforced cast iron is used in the 
frame of a heavy-duty exhaust fan 
for industrial plants, restaurants, 
and the like. 















Formed 


ISTINCTIVE radiator grille de 


sign used on Pontiac motor 


ears also is a distinctive man 
ufacturing operation. Special press 
equipment and dies are required to 
produce the latticed front with its 
graceful curve. 

Fourteen. separate manufacturing 
operations, with a rather large num 
ber of suboperations, such as the 
many phases of metal finishing and 
polishing, are required to turn out 
the completed grille. 


Automatic Press Stamps Pattern 


Blank 
room in the form of large rolls of 
strip steel 47% inches wide and 
about the size of the rolls of paper 
used to print a city newspaper. This 
strip is fed through the first press 
which is automatic in operation, Here 
the pattern and design of the grille 
is stamped into the metal. The oper 
ator cuts off stamped strips in work 
able lengths of about 8 feet. 
Following this forming operation 
the large sheets are cut into proper 
widths, the flanges flattened, ends 
trimmed and flanges bent. These are 
all separate operations. Then the 





stock comes to the press 


Pontiac Radiator Grille Stamped and 


. . . . \ >» . 
V-form or surface curve is given the Be b 
. 
s 




















in One Piece from Strip Steel 


grilles and they are notched for fast- three restriking operations which 
ening. give the finishing touches to the con- 
Next is the most interesting and tour of the grille. 

probably the most intricate metal So intricate are these bending op- 
pressing and die operation in the erations that the clamps which hold 
entire Pontiac sheet metal plant. the grilles in place in the dies must 
Five bending and restriking oper- be released and opened before the 
ations are performed in one press. dies can be raised and withdrawn; 
They are, in order: Bending the top otherwise they would be damaged. 

for the curve over the top of the After these five press operations 
r.diator; bending the bottom, and there follows the trimming of top 











































BOVE is shown the first operation 
in forming the “silver streak” grille, 
strip steel 47% inches wide being fed 
through an automatic press which stamps 
the pattern of the grille. At the left an 
operator 1s shearing the formed strip into 
workable lengths of about 8 feet as it 


emerges from the press 
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N THE illustration 

above an operator 1s 
cutting the 8-foot 
lengths of formed strip 


fo 


bending 


into correct § sizes 
subsequent 
trimming, pun hing and 
for ming operations re 
guired in finishing the 


grille 


side grilles, 
are conveyed 
for 


shell and 
which they 
assembly line 


and restriking the 
notching out the crankshaft 
piercing the fastener holes and then 
finishing and polishing. The grilles 
are next assembled with the radiator 


top; 
hole; 


bottom; 


chassis. 


Illustrations on this 


page 








following 
to 
installation 


IVE operations are performed on 
the grille in this press (below). The 
flat grilles are clamped in position at 
the extreme right while the top is beng: 
then, in dies at the left foreground the 


lower portion 1s bent. The three other 

operations involve restriking or final 

shaping before finishing and final as. 
sembly 





page 44 show a number of the oper- 


a sub- ations outlined above. 


in the 


and on 


Melting Costs Compared 


Comparison of metal melting costs 
in crucible furnaces, open flame fur- 
naces, electric indirect are furnaces 
and electric vertical ring furnaces 
are reviewed in a recently published 
16-page booklet issued by Campbell- 
Hausfeld Co., Harrison, O., and avail- 
able upon The discussion 
is an abstract recent study by 
R. H. Stone. 


request. 
of a 


INISHED grilles, 


g rtf be 


a“jic) 
ing assembled with the 


radiator shell, Following paint 


ing they are taken by conveyor 
to the sheet metal subassembl\ 
line 
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Investigate the advantages of this modern milling machine 


having UNUSUAL CONVENIENCE — and ae 
BROAD RANGE of USEFULNESS. May we send 
details? Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., U.S. A.W 












eviews Safe 


Welding and Cutting 


In Unventilated 


BY H. F. REINHARD 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, and 


Secretary, International Acetylene Association 


HE object of this discussion 1s 

to set forth the proper precau 

tions and safe practices to be 
observed when welding, flame cut- 
ting and performing work involving 
tlame or high temperatures in tank 
or confined spaces; to detail and 
comment on some actual happenings 
that involved or should have in 
said precautions and _ saf» 
review other 


volved 
practices; and_ to 
factors pertaining thereto. 

To guard against pocsible injury 
by explosion or fire, it is of course 
essential that any flammable vapors, 
liquids or solids be removed from a 
container before welding or cutting 
operations are commenced, or in 
fact before commencing any type of 
hot work or any operation that 
might create a spark or flame. 

There is one good general pro 
cedure that has much merit and 
which should be used wherever con- 
ditions permit after cleansing a used 
container. The procedure involves 
simply filling the container with 
water as far as work permits, thus 
leaving as little space as possible in 
which explosive vapors might collect 
or be generated. 

It is recommended that the inert 
gas method be used in all cases 
where the tank need not be entered 
and the repairs can be made from 
the outside, even when the con- 
tainers have been treated with steam 
or hot chemical solution previously. 
The presence of inert gas in suf- 
ficient quantity will prevent ignition 


Condensed from a paper presented 
recently by Mr. Reinhard before the 
chemical section of the National 
Safety council at the National Safety 
Congress in Louisville, Ky 
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ractices 


Places 


or explosion of vapors driven out o! 
seams and joints by the appiication 
of heat and not removed completely 
by steam or chemicals. Note care- 
fully that the inert gas is to supple- 


ment rather than supplant other 
treatment. 
Permissible inert gases include 


carbon dicxide and nitrogen. When 
carbon dioxide is used, a sufficieni 
amount should be introduced to 
produce a concentration of not less 
than 50 per cent by volume. This 
will usually require the introduction 
of a volume of carbon dioxide at 
least as great as the volume of gas 
space in the container. When th; 
carbon dioxide content is not less 
than 50 per cent any mixture, r 
gardless of ratio of flammable vapour 
to air, will be nonflammable and 
nonexplosive, unless the flammable 
vapor is principally hydrogen or car 
bon monoxide in which ease a min 
imum of 80 per cent carbun dioxid> 
content is required. Carbon dioxide can 
be used either as a gas compressed into 
evlinders or as solidified carbon di 
oxide, commonly called ‘‘dry ice.’ 
One pound of carbon dioxide is the 
equivalent of about 8% cubic fee: 
of carbon dioxide gas. 


Testing the Atmosphere 


There are on the market several! 
well known makes of combustible 
gas indicators and detectors which 
will show safely and quickly whether 
dangerous concentrations of com 
bustible gases or vapors are present. 
The most widely used and probably 
most accurate detector is the hot- 
wire type using a heated filament in 
a wheatstone bridge or potentiometer 
circuit. These generally give read- 
ings directly in per cent of the 
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amount necessary to reach the lower 
limit of the explosive range. At 
least one of this type of detector in- 
corporates a safety lamp for the de- 
termination of oxygen deficiency, and 
has a method for testing for 
dangerous concentrations of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen sulphide. 

Even though a tank or confined 
space does not contain or has not 
held flammable liquids or vapors, it 
is essential that certain precautions 
be taken. 

Good practice always requires that 
a closely confined space be ventilated 
or that workmen therein be supplied 
with proper masks or respirators. 
One good ventilation method ex- 
tensively used is to lead an air hose 
into the confined space and direct 
the flow of air under low pressure 
onto the face and chest of the operator 
This not only insures a supply of fresh 
air to the operator but it circulates 
the air in the space and it cools 
the operator. In shops air under 
pressure is usually available. Where 
it is not, and in field work, cylinder 
air, not oxygen, or a manually op- 
erated air pump can be used. 

Where a confined space has at 
least two openings, a good method 
of keeping proper circulation and re- 
placement of air is to place an ex- 
haust fan in one of the openings. 
Where an exhaust fan cannot be used 
or is not available an air jet ar- 
ranged so as to blow out of one 
of the openings or through a length 
of pipe placed in one of the openings, 
will exhaust the air on the injector 
principle providing circulation, and 
causing outside air to be sucked in 
through the other opening or open- 
ings. 

Where for one reason or another 
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AccuRATE RODS 


because— 
gwe put the MIKE” 


on the bearings 









Recent reports from Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Limit- 
ed, of Cardiff, Wales, England, where the latest Morgan 
Continuous Rod Mill is now operating, demonstrate the 
vital importance of Morgoil Bearings in the closer con- 
trol of output quality. 

You may be interested in these extracts from a series 


of letters: 


*“To roll rods to a tolerance of plus or minus .0035” 
is quite possible with a heating furnace that can hold 
a uniform temperature and a mill of the Nettlefolds 


type equipped with Morgoil Bearings throughout.” 






* We can set up the finishing mill so accurately that je 
” SLL 
. —_— 


CO 


a trial bar stuck in at No. 11 will go around the 






repeater and straight through to the reels, and the 


only reason for putting it through is to take the ; 
: F Morgoil Bearings can readily be 


shine off the passes.” installed in existing roll housings 
They permit the use of roll necks 
up to 75% of the nominal roll bar- 
— — —_ rel diameter. 
‘ Built for all sizes and types of hort 
and cold mills having roll diame 


The Morgoil is a sealed, flood-lubricated sleeve-type | 
; ters from 8” to 60". 


Patented in the United States and 


bearing, precision built, mirror finished. The inner sleeve _ ra 
foreign countries. 


tides continuously on an unbroken film of oil. 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY + WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


Morgo i] WEEN B earin gs 





MANUFACTURERS 
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the operator cannot be sufficiently 
safeguarded by ventilating the con- 
tainer there are available relatively 
simple masks, half masks and res- 
pirators. Some of these devices are 
s0 simple that where fresh air can 
be reached in a relatively short dis- 
tance pumps or blowers are not al- 
ways necessary. 


Fireproofing Clothing 


As regards protective clothing, 
there are various types of gloves and 
mittens, hip and safety leggings, 
spats and sleeves, and one- and two- 
piece suits on the market. Some of 
these are made of asbestos as a pro- 
tection against heat and of chrome 
leather and fireproofed duck against 
splashes of molten metal or sparks. 
It is also stated that good results 
are obtained in fireproofing clothing 
by the use of chemical solutions. 
In one treatment the garments are 
first dipped in a solution of 3 pounds 
of sodium stannate in one gallon of 
water, then wrung out and dipped 
in a solution of %-pound of am 
monium sulphate per gallon of 
water. The garments then are 
wrung out thoroughly, dried and put 
into service. It is stated that these 
rarments will stand at least five dry 
cleanings without losing their fire- 
resisting qualities. Naturally, they 
should not be washed with water. 

The question is sometimes raised 
as to whether acetylene is in itself 


poisonous and whether a leak of 
acetylene into a confined space might 
be detrimental to a welding op- 
erator’s health. 
result from the fact that before 
calcium carbide was available com- 
mercially, acetylene was made by 
incomplete combustion of coal gas 
and the impurities attendant on such 
a process were to be expected. This 
process is no longer in use. 
Acetylene in high percentages acts 
as an anaesthetic and as a matter of 
fact it is used with oxygen by doctors 
and dentists for that purpose. In 
welding and cutting, however, we 
need not concern ourselves with at- 
mospheres containing much over 2% 
per cent acetylene as such could not 
exist in the presence of a flame since 
about 2% per cent acetylene in air 
constitutes the lower explosive limit. 
When welding or cutting or using 
a flame of any kind, a _ certain 
amount of oxygen is taken from and 
a certain amount of carbon dioxide 
is added to the atmosphere. In a 
closely confined space one must 
therefore guard against too great a 
depletion of oxygen and too great 
an increase in carbon dioxide. The 
heat produced by the combustion and 
its possible effect on the operator 
in such a space should also be con- 
sidered. For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, we may regard atmospheric 
air as consisting of 20 per cent 
oxygen and 79 per cent nitrogen. 


Food Goes Down and Around 





ANDLING food products packed in cartons and serving three floor levels in 
a large food processing plant, this roller spiral conveyor utilizes in the neigh 
borhood of 6 tons of steel in various forms. It was designed and built by the 
Mathews Conveyer Co., Ellwood City, Pa. Standing 27 feet high, it has 11 turns. 
More than 1620 feet of 14-gage 2'-inch diameter seamless steel tubing was re- 
guired for the 1080 rollers which are ball-bearing mounted. Approximately 1/3 


mile of cold rolled steel, weighing more than 


4 ton, was used for axles alone. The 


unit contains 432 pounds of ball bearings and the rollers, plus their axles and bear- 
ings, weigh nearly 3 tons. Structural shapes, used as frames and supporting mem- 
bers, approximate 3 tons 
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Such question may. 


Carbon dioxide is present only to 
the extent of about 5 parts in 10,000, 

Investigators have shown that the 
percentage of oxygen in the air may 
be diminished to a certain extent 
without noticeable effect, especially 
it the difference is made up of 
nitrogen. A reduction to 14 per 
cent oxygen under these conditions 
produces little or no physiological 
effect. Investigators have also found 
that an increase in the carbon di- 
oxide content of the air to about 3 
or 4 per cent so increases the rapidity 
of breathing as to give unquestioned 
warning that the air is being rend- 
ered unsuited for breathing. 

The chemical equation for the 
complete combustion of acetylene 
shows that two volumes of acetylene 
and five volumes of oxygen react to 
produce four volumes of carbon di- 
oxide and two volumes of water 
vapor. In a neutral welding flame 
two volumes of this oxygen are sup- 
plied through the welding blowpipe 
and three volumes are taken from 
the atmosphere. If therefore we 
have a welding blowpipe consuming 
20 cubic feet of acetylene per hour, 
30 cubie feet of oxygen will be taken 
from and 40 cubic feet of carbon 
dioxide will be added to the at- 
mosphere. The combustion of each 
cubic foot of acetylene produces 1475 
3.t.u. Such an amount of _ heat 
alone requires the ventilation of 
tanks and other small confined space, 
In fact, such an amount of heat 
would probably drive an operator 
from an insulated tank before any 
noticeable effects from other causes 
were produced. The circulation of 
at least 125 cubic feet of fresh air 
for each cubic foot of acetylene 
burned in such spaces is recom- 
mended. Workmen likewise con- 
sume oxygen and give out carbon 
dioxide but the amount compared to 
that attributable to the flame is 
small. 

Adequate Ventilation Needed 

The experience gained in the lit- 
erally millions of welding and 
cutting operations performed each 
year shows that practically the only 
health hazard encountered has been 
when working with materials involvy- 
ing lead or zine in which cases ade- 
quate ventilation and in specific cases 
protection for the workman may be 
needed. 

When welding on brass or bronze 
or when using a bronze filler rod, 
certain precautions are advisable 
when the work is being performed 
in a confined space or in a location 
such that any fumes are not carried 
away from the workman. There are 
on the market today certain bronze 
welding rods which are free flow- 
ing at relatively low temperatures 
and such rods consequently do nof 
give off vapors to any appreciable 
extent. 

When welding on brass, bronze, 
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| NEW BECKER OVENS 


| @The New Becker Oven Battery of The Public Serv- 
ice Electric & Gas Company was placed in opera- 
tion at Camden, New Jersey, in October 1935, 


KOPPERS OFFERS: 


@ Equipped with the latest type of self-sealing doors 


BECKER OVEN PLANTS ... GAS : 

PRODUCERS . . . WATER GAS and having as a new feature, exceptionally low 
PLANTS ... LIQUID PURIFICATION | differential pressure, this installation commands 
PLANTS . . . PHENOL REMOVAL the attention of the by-product coke oven industry. 


PLANTS ... MATERIAL HANDLING 
PLANTS . . . BY-PRODUCT EQUIP: 
MENT . . . BENZOL PLANTS : : : 


Frremepce: 


THE KOPPERS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
NSS 
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lead or zine coated surfaces, the de- 
gree of protection necessary for the 
workman naturally depends on the 
location in which the work is being 
performed. In fairly open locations, 
it is usually sufficient to drive the 
vapors away from the workman by 
means of a stream of air or to re- 
move them by suction. In more con- 
fined spaces masks provided with air 
from an outside source should be 
used. Some prefer a simple mask 
with large hose leading only sucn 
distance as is necessary to assure 
a pure air supply, the workman 
breathing in the fresh air 
manner, no pump or 


simply 


in a normal 


forced supply of air being used. In 
other cases, however, air under pres 
sure is employed. 

The great variation in size and 
shape of confined spaces as well as 
in the number, size and arrange- 
ment of openings to same prevent 
the suggestion of a definite procedure 
but it is recommended that when 
gas welding or flame cutting in a 
confined space proper consideratioa 
be given to adequate ventilation, a 
rope to the workman, and a watch 
man. These constitute the sensible 
safeguards to workmen in the spac: 
against oxygen depletion, 
dioxide increase and heat, 


carbon 


Association Surveys Registration Laws 


For Engineers and Draws Conclusions 


ONTRASTING'- engineering _li- 
cense laws with those of law 
and medicine, American Asso- 

ciation of Engineers, 8 South Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, has screened 
out perfunctory legal phraseology 
and found color and interest in many 
minor provisions of the registration 
laws. The December issue of Profes 
sional Engineer, the association’s of- 
ficial publication, is devoted entire- 
ly to this subject. This is said to be 
the first time any such survey has 
been published. 

The discussion of the requirement 
made in many state laws that regis- 
tered engineers provide themselves 
with seals of a specified design bear- 
ing name and registration num- 
ber is typical of the attention given 
by the survey to these highly signifi- 
cant details of registration. When a 
state positively requires that all 
maps, specifications, valuations, etc., 
emanating from a public works de- 
partment of the state or its subdi- 
visions be executed by a registered 
engineer—-and the survey declares 
that ten states do specifically make 
and further provides 
engineer affix 


such provision 
that each registered 
his seal to all such documents pre- 
pared by him, there is afforded excel- 
lent opportunity for check-up on un- 
licensed engineers. 


Enforcement Is Necessary 


If every county and state officer 
whose duty it is to record such docu- 
ments, if every state official and com- 
mission authorized to review these 
papers made it his business to check 
this simple item of the imprint of the 
registered engineer’s seal, the en- 
forceability of license laws would be 
greatly advanced, in the opinion of 
the association. 

However, the survey goes on to 


show, only 26 states mention seals in 
the statute governing registration, 
and two of these make it optional 
with the registrant. Three additional 


Steel Emblems 


_—— ene 


YY SAFETY 


V AUTOMOBILE plate for adver 

tising use and which enables the 
car owner to display hts initials, has 
been developed by the Dura-Products 
Mfg. Co., Canton, O. From its ap 
plications is derived its name, Nishelad. 
The above illustration 
bination of an advertising display and 
the car owner's initials. When desired, 
the plate is provided with a reflector 
for purposes of safety. The initials are 
permanently attached by inserting two 
tabs through slots in the plate. These 
plates are formed from steel sheets and 

are finished in white enamel 


shows a@ com 
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Siates require endorsement of such 
papers with the name and license 
number of the registrant which has 
substantially the same effect. There 
is no indication of the degree of ep. 
operativeness that has been obtaineg 
from those who review and recorg 
documents toward strict enforcement 
of the provisions regarding use of 
seals. 

Certain conclusions are made ag q 
result of the survey. ‘In medicine 
and law, experience has shown that 
for steady improvement of profession. 
al standards it is necessary to haye 
the support of a majority of 
Through membership 
practitioners cap 
be brought to appreciate the im- 
portance and ultimate benefit tg 
individuals of such standards. No 
obstacle is interposed; all reputable 
practitioners are eligible for member- 
ship. No geographical limitations 
stand in the way. 


members, 
all grades of 


“These two great associations are 
agencies through which the consep- 
sus is determined and announced. The 
public through them becomes aware 
of the ideals and objectives of each 
profession, It responds with legisla- 
tive provisions that are as beneficial 
to society as to the professions. The 
masses of the profession in each case 
are mobilized; the highest type of 
individual practitioners in this inte- 
gration lead through the respect they 
command and the standards are sol- 
idly built upon the consensus. 


Legislation Not Effective 


“‘Engineers have tried for years to 
do a thing which is utterly inconsis- 
tent with their usual respect for nat- 
ural laws. They have tried to super- 
impose upon an unstable and _ unor- 
ganized professional mass a beautiful 
superstructure for which the masses 
are unready. Organizations which 
represent the highest type of men in 
the profession from the standpoint 
of training and experience have be- 
lieved that the same sort of stand- 
ards can be legislated for the masses 
or irrespective of the masses. 

“This job will have to be done in 
the genuine engineering way. Foun- 
dations will have to be laid to cover 
the whole extent of the profession. 
No single branch of the profession 
can do it; all the branches, differen- 
tiating themselves as such cannot ac- 
complish the task. The licensed en- 
gineers alone represent a pathetical- 
ly small fragment of the profession. 

“Engineers will have to forget all 
the distinctions that set them apart 
as more or less proficient or distin- 
guished, and work through a single 
agency not limited to any state or 
section, to any vocational group, to 
unlicensed practitioners, 
consensus; then 


licensed or 
and develop the 
through strong leadership raise the 
standard and keep back of it the sup- 
port of the majority of engineers.” 
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has found that there are 

- many drives that can be 4 
e operated more efficiently 
"and, despite the somewhat 
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chooses... 


CROCKER-WHEELER 
because it is known that 
Crocker - Wheeler has 
made a special study of 
direct-current motors and — 
their applications. Back — 
of each motor is a reputa- iy 
tion for excellent engineer- 
ing that is a guarantee of 
uninterrupted motor service. 







‘DIRECT CURRENT | 
because the Steel Industry , 


higher initial cost of in- 

stallation, more economi- | 

cally with direct-current ' 

motors than with alternating- 
current. 


Five 800 horsepower, direct- 
current, main roll drive 
motors for a cold mill. 


CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 
Main Office and Works: AMPERE, N. J. 
Sales Offices in principal cities 
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EXCELLENT ENGINEERING 
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SY, urthace Treatment and ‘Finishing 





Reviewing Some Current Methods for 


Treatment of Metal Surfaces 


Rid 

RIMARY considerations in the 

selection of surface preparation 

methods are the resultant surface 
and economy. Speed is a direct ad- 
junct of economy in production and 
in most cases the two factors can be 
considered as synonymous. Because 
of these considerations electro-meth- 
ods of surface preparation have been 
coming to the front with more or less 
rapidity, and many disputes and dis- 
cussions have arisen over the rela- 
tive merits and faults of the various 
processes, 

When the alkali electrocleaner was 
introduced, industry found a rapid, 
economical and thorough method of 
cleaning, but some difficulty was ex- 
perienced with embrittlement of fer- 
rous parts. However, while embrit- 
tlement does take place in an al- 
kali electrocleaning process, this 
fault is considerably exaggerated. It 
is true that springs and other deli- 
vate parts will be permanently in- 
jured by this treatment, but em- 
brittlement, in most cases, is tem- 
porary, and can be removed by boil- 
ing the parts in water for a few 
minutes. 

The electrolytic cleaning process 
which uses solutions of sodium phos- 
phate or sodium carbonate is ef 
ficient, except in the case of delicate 
parts. It is recommended that a po- 
tential of from 6 to 10 volts and a 
current density of not over 10 
amperes per square foot be used. 
Iron anodes are used ordinarily but 
in many cases the steel tank which 
holds the solution is used as the 
anode. This latter practice is not rec- 
ommended, however, because of the 
difficulty involved in cleaning the 
walls of the tank. Removable iron 
anodes are easily cleaned and there- 
fore preferred. 

HERE are several patented proc- 
| torr which successfully clean fer- 
rous parts electrolytically without 
embrittlement. One method is the 


type which is essentially a chemical 
removal of scale and rust with a 
simultaneous’ electrodeposition of 
lead or tin for the immediate pro- 
tection of the cleaned surface, This 
process requires the use of four 
tanks, one containing an acid bath, 
one an alkaline bath, one hot water, 
and the last cold water. 

The acid bath is made up from 
sulphurie acid, hydrochlorie acid, 
salt and water; the alkaline bath can 








Booklet on Electroplating 


EPRINTS of the four articles on 

“Control of Electroplating” ap 
pearing in this department for Jan. 27, 
Feb. 3, 10 and 17 are available in the 
form of an attractively printed 10-page 
booklet, 8% by 5% inches in size. 
Price 1s 25 cents each, postpaid, which 
covers cost of printing and mailing. 
This booklet makes a valuable addition 
to the plant or research library. Ad 
dress Readers’ Service Department, 
STEEL, 1213 West Third street, Cleve- 
land, 








be any standard alkali solution. A 
potential of 6 volts and a current 
density varying from 60 to 100 
amperes per square foot are used. 
Lead anodes are used in the acid 
bath and alternate lead and _ iron 
anodes in the alkali bath. A rusty 
steel part is immersed in the acid 
bath for 2 or 3 minutes, rinsed in 
hot water, immersed in the alkali 
bath and rinsed again, The entire 
process takes about five minutes. 
Parts thus treated have a thin 
film of lead deposited on them, which 
must be removed if a paint or elec- 
troplated finish is to be applied. For 
this reason a reversing switch is 
placed on the alkali tank and lead 
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coated parts are stripped by making 
them the anodes for a few minutes, 

Of course in many cases this lead 
coating is better left on the parts, es- 
pecially if they are to be shipped 
without any further finishing. It is 
claimed that ferrous parts can be 
left in the cleaning bath for con- 
siderable lengths of time without in- 
jury. Even springs, it is claimed, 
have been allowed to remain in the 
bath for some time with no apparent 
harm from embrittlement. 

Another process which, it is 
claimed, will clean ferrous parts elec- 
trolytically without embrittlement 
has been put forth recently. This 
process is simple and consists of a 
preliminary cleaning and_ pickling 
by making the articles to be treated 
the cathode in a sulphuric acid bath 
which can vary in concentration from 
2 to 20 per cent, The conditions un- 
der which this preliminary process 
is carried out vary greatly according 
to the type of work being done; cur- 
rent densities from 10 to 150 am- 
peres per square foot, and tempera- 
tures from room temperature to 160 
degrees Fahr. are used. The time re- 
quired varies from 1 to 6 minutes. 
Then, without rinsing, the articles 
are made the anode in an electrolyte 
of 25 to 75 per cent sulphuric acid 
until they are bright. They are then 
rinsed with water and are ready for 
electroplating or other processing. 

TILL another type of eiectrolytic 
S surface treatment is a departure 
from the conventional types in that 
the metal surface is changed chem- 
ically and the parts cannot be elec- 
troplated. However, this chemical 
change makes the surface corrosion 
resistant and forms an excellent base 
for organic finishing materials, In 
fact a bond is formed between this 
type of surface and the finishing ma- 
terial which is superior to that ob- 
tained if the metal merely were made 
chemically clean. In this process the 
metal surface is coated with zine 
phosphate which is highly corrosion 
resistant in itself, and parts thus 
treated may be shipped unpainted if 
desired. 

The parts to be treated are first 
cleaned free from grease and then 
suspended in the electrolytic bath of 
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zinc phosphate for from 3 to 5 min- 
utes. The coating formed has a high 
dielectric resistance. It builds up on 
an area until the resultant resistance 
prevents the formation of additional 
deposit with the result that a coat- 
ing of uniform thickness free from 
pinholes is developed over the entire 
surface. The process is carried out 
at an elevated temperature (approxi- 
mately 155 degrees Fahr.) using 60- 
eycle alternating current at current 
densities varying from 35 to 50 am- 
peres per square foot and voltages 
varying from 10 to 30, depending on 
the shapes of the articles treated. 

One automobile manufacturer us- 
ing this process to rustproof head- 
light shells found it best to remove 
grease by wiping the parts with a 
cloth soaked in a low-grade gaso- 
line, which left a fine film of oil; 
otherwise the rapid action of the acid 
solution appeared to attack the steel 
before the zinc was deposited. The 
zinc phosphate coating should be 
wiped with a clean cloth before ap- 
plying an organic finish. 


Alternate Method Available 


This phosphate coating can be ob- 
tained by a nonelectrolytiec process 
and an even more corrosion resistant, 
but more costly, coating is obtained 
when zine or cadmium plated parts 
are immersed in a solution similar 
to the one used in the electrolytic 
process. In this process the surface 
of the zine or cadmium is converted 
into a phosphate without dissolving 
enough of it to lessen its protective 
effect. The coating is also more 
ductile than that produced by the 
direct electrolytic process. 

The protection which a zine or 
cadmium coating gives has long been 
known to industry but neither of 
these coatings takes a paint or lae- 
quer coating well. Phosphate proc- 
essing, the cost of which is neglig- 
ible, not only produces an excellent 
surface for paint but increases the 
corrosion resistance many times. A 
modification of the dip process has 
been adapted so that large structural 
galvanized surfaces can be treated 
by spray or brush so that paint will 
adhere to them permanently. 

The above processes are all given 
as types; there are many modifica- 
tions, each for a particular purpose 


For Continuous 


Spray Painting 


N UNUSUAL adaptation of spray 
A painting to the continuous proc- 
ess of production is the swinging arm 
machine and down-draft spray booth, 
developed by the DeVilbiss Co., To- 
ledo, O., and shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The machine 
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operates on the principle of an arm, 
with spray gun mounted on the 
lower end. There are two such arms 
swinging back and forth in opposite 
directions over the product to be 
sprayed. 


Speeds May Be Varied 


Supported in a suitable frame, the 
machine is mounted on the ceiling 
above the conveyor which carries 
the work to be sprayed at a speed of 
10 to 40 lineal feet per minute, de- 
pending on such factors as type of 
surface and kind of finishing ma- 
terials used. The mechanism which 
drives the arms is so designed that 
a slowly increasing and decreasing 
reciprocating motion is obtained 
which compensates for the are which 
would be produced by swinging the 
arms from a fixed position. 

The spray booth on this machine 
was especially designed for the con- 
veyor used in connection with the 
swinging arms. Booths are equipped 
with fan and exhaust systems, each 
booth being specially built to meet 
the requirements of the work for 
which it is purchased. 


Rust Inhibitive Primer 
For Use on Iron and Steel 


Ever since man first learned to 
transform iron oxide into usable 
solid shapes he has been confronted 
with the problem of preventing the 
fabricated metal from reverting to 
its natural state through the process 
of rusting. What shall we do with 
rust? has been an inevitable ques- 
tion. Usually the question has been 
met with the assertion: Remove it. 
From this point there is a mass ol 
conflicting opinion. 

Whether done by chemical or me 
chanical means, removing rust from 
iron and steel is expensive and oftei 
impractical. The Flood Co., Cleve 
land, manufacturer of Penetrol, a 


Swinging arm machine 

and down-draft spray) 

booth facilitate spray 

ing on a production 
scale 
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protectice priming material, asks, 


“Why remove all the rust?”’ The com- 


pany points out that iron oxide 
(rust) is the most stable form of 
iron and that it is a good pigment 
in metal primers. 

Penetrol, which penetrates, per 
meates and diffuses through the rust, 
uses the rust as an inhibitive pig- 
ment. It grouts the rust, forming 
a foundation for exposure coats. The 
primer insulates each particle of rust 
from the others and also from the 
base metal itself. The liquid dries 
all the way through into a hard, 
but elastic film. 

Application of the primer does not 
eliminate the necessity of exposure 
coats, but serves to protect the ex- 
posure coats from attack from within 
the metal itself. However, the 
primer coat does form a second line 
of resistance in case of failure of the 
exposure coats. 

The primer is a blend of natural 
oils, without any added dryer. The 
coating dries in about 48 hours by 
polymerization of the oils. 

Applications of Penetrol aid in the 
formation of a bond between the sur 
face and exposure coats. It provides 
an insulating priming coat between 
the ferrous base metal and an ap 
plied coating such as aluminum 
paint, and can be used also as a ve- 
hicle for aluminum powder used as 
an exposure coat. 


Acid and Alkali Resistant 
Paint for Magnesium Alloy 


Adaptations of its Plicote acid and 
alkali resisting paint by the Watson 
Standard Co., Pittsburgh, to special 
alloys where adhesion has been a 
problem have shown remarkable re- 
sults, this company states. In one case 
recently the company has been able 
to meet the requirements for finish 
for goggle frames made of magnesium 
alloy. The coating applied proved cor- 
rosion resistant and in addition ad- 
heres tenaciously. 
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Use Carbon-Moly 
Steel for Valves 


HEN the various valves for the 

W vnitec States navy’s new cruis- 
ers and destroyers came up for con- 
sideration, thorough investigation 
was made to determine the best ma- 
terial which in addition to other re- 
quirements would provide adequate 
creep strength. Carbon-molybdenum 
cast steel was selected. Not only has 
this material met the specifications, 
but it has proved to be economical in 
first cost and in manufacturing costs. 
According to the Moly Matriz, 
published by the Climax Molybdenum 
Co., New York, the valves were made 
by the Hancock Valve division of the 
Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., and cover a wide 
range of sizes and functions. They 
include boiler feed line, superheater 
drain, superheater vent, economizer 
drain, and economizer vent valves. 


Methods and Materials 















They also include’ surface’ blow 
valves, salinometer valves, boiling- 
out valves, and a number of others 
for miscellaneous purposes. 
carbon-molybde- 
Yarbon, 0.35 
0.50-0.75; 


Analysis of the 
num steel is as follows: 
maximum; manganese, 
silicon, 0.20-0.45; phosphorus, 0.04 
maximum; sulphur, 0.04 maximum; 
and molybdenum (0.40-0.60 per cent. 
Tested, this material must develop the 
following minimum physical proper- 
ties: Tensile strength, 70,000 
pounds per square inch; proof stress, 
35,000 pounds per square inch; elon- 
gation in 2 inches, 20 per cent; re- 
duction of area, 30 per cent; and cold 
bend, 120 degrees around a 11-inch 
pin, 

The list of properties takes no ac- 
count of creep strength, which is 
most important, since the steam pres- 
sure is 465 pounds and the tempera- 
ture 850 degrees Fahr. Valve clear- 
ances are very close, and they must 
be maintained in spite of the tem- 
perature and pressure. If elongation 
occurs because of creep, a valve 


quickly becomes useless. Leakages 


15-Ton Welded Dredge Bucket 








HEN this pow- 

er-arm type Wil 
liams clam shell dredg- 
ing bucket goes down 
and under water in 
harbor excavation 
work it comes up with 
6 cubic yards of ma- 
terial. The — 20,000- 
pound bucket was de- 
signed and fabricated 
by the Wellman En- 
gineering Co., Cleve- 
land, of built-up weld- 
ed parts formed from 
low-carbon alloy steels. 
The bucket ts over 17 
feet high, its immense 
proportions being in 
contrast with the man 
standing at the left 
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open the way for erosion by the 
steam under high pressure. 

It was found in the course of man- 
ufacture that the steel had good ma- 
chinability, and that the percentage 
of rejects from any cause during the 
process of production was gratifying- 
ly low. 

§ $ $ 


Tempering Bath Is Heated 
By Electric Strip Units 


Tempering of dies and machine 
parts is a process which requires aec- 
curate temperature control. To utilize 
the advantages of electric heat for this 
operation, one manufacturer built a 
small salt bath tank equipped with 
electric strip heaters. 

This tank, 10 inches wide, 20 inches 
long and 15 inches deep, has six 18 
inch embedded-type strip heaters 
clamped to the bottom. This provides 
a metal-to-metal contact which insures 
economical heating. Temperature is 
controlled by a three-heat switch which 
makes possible temperatures of 450 
or 500 degrees Fahr., whichever is re- 
quired by the materials to be tempered. 

Through use of this method of heat- 
ing, the manufacturer has eliminated 
fire hazard and objectionable fumes 
and in a simple manner has provided 
accurate control of temperature. 


$ $ $s 
Finding More Applications 
For Percussion Welding 


Increasing use of alloys of alu- 
minum, copper and corrosion-resis- 
tant metals, has stirred up consider- 
able interest in the resistance weld- 
known as ‘‘percussion 
welding,’’ broadly described as the 
concentrating of relatively large 
quantities of both electrical and me- 
chanical energy at the point of en- 
gagement between the members to 
be welded for an almost inappreci- 
able length of time, 


ing process 


During the past few years devices 
have been developed that restrict the 
duration of current flow to 1 or a 
fraction of 1 cycle of alternating 
current. The chief advantage of this 
short current duration is that it can 
be applied to metals having critical 
welding temperatures. Theoretically, 
the best weld is obtained when the 
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area heated to welding temperature 
is limited as nearly as possible to 
the surface to be joined. A further 
advantage is that it produces less 
upset in the case of a butt weld and 
less indentation on the outside sur- 
faces in the case of spot welds. 

Usually there is a slightly lower 
total kilowatt-hour consumption of 
current, and, in some cases, an in- 
crease of production. Although per- 
cussion welding was used originally 
for welding condensed sections, engi- 
neers of the Thomson-Gibb Electric 
Welding Co., Lynn, Mass., consider 
there is, theoretically, no limit to the 
cross-sectional area which can be 
welded by this process. 


” $ $ 
Recognizes Stainless Steel 
For Institution Equipment 


Definite recognition of the merit and 
economy of stainless steel is seen in 
the recent action of the specification 
department of the City of New York 
in which 200 specifications covering 
utensil equipment for various depart- 
ments will be rewritten to include 


stainless steel. Such departments as 
the department of health and depart 
ment of hospitals will be affected in 
the main. 


Suitability of stainless steel for in- 
stitution equipment has led to its 
adoption for a wide variety of pur- 
poses. Institution equipment receives 
far more severe service than similar 
equipment in domestic use. Conse- 
quently the ease of cleansing and the 
durability of stainless steel are im- 
portant. 


$ $ $ 


Hard Facing Made Easier 


To facilitate the hard facing of 
valve disks and seats, a prominent 
valve manufacturer has devised an 
ingenious fixture. This fixture com- 
prises a low-speed motor, a 
gear speed reducer from a _ wash- 
ing machine, and a dividing head 
from a milling machine. Any desired 
speed of rotation from %4 revolu- 
tion per minute up can be obtained, 
and the job can be tilted to any 
angle so that the point at which the 
operator is working is always level. 


Roller Bearings Utilized in Lifting 
Mechanism of Cape Cod Railway Bridge 


SE of antifriction bearings in 

the lifting mechanism of the 

vertical lift railway bridge over 
Cape Cod canal at Buzzards Bay, 
Mass., suggests that future bridges of 
this type will incorporate this feature 
of design. The Buzzards Bay bridge, 
claimed to be the longest vertical 
lift span in the world, is equipped 
with roller bearings on the axles of 
the main sheaves. This is said to 
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be the first major application of 
roller bearings to this type of bridge. 

A general description and illustra- 
tion of the new bridge appeared in 
the Dec. 2 issue of SteeL. Initial rais 
ing of the span took place on Sept. 
20 and was accomplished with ease. 
It is stated that because the roller 
bearings effected a 90 per cent reduc- 
tion in friction, the structure was 
balanced without difficulty and with 





1—One group of four 15-foot diameter main sheaves being installed atop oue 


tower of the Cape Cod canal vertical-lift railway bridge 
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considerable saving in prime movers 
and motive power. 

Sixteen self-aligning roller-bearing 
pillow blocks, shown in Fig. 2, carry 
the 10,000,000-pound, 544-foot litt 
span and counterweights. 
weighs 4,160,000 pounds and thea 
total radial load on each of the 16 
pillow block bearings is 600,000 
pounds. This roller bearing equip- 
ment, weighing 72 tons, was manu- 
factured by the Bantam Ball Bear- 
ing Co., South Bend, Ind. 

The pillow blocks are 521% inches 
high, 27% inches wide and have a 
base 5 feet long and 16 inches wide. 
Each pillow block weighs 4% tons. 
Roller bearings are of the self-aiign- 
ing, straight roller type, incorporat- 
ing the one-piece bronze lubricage 
which is claimed to assure the high- 
est radial load carrying capacity 
with an estimated 90 per cent 
reduction of friction, as compared 
with the plain type of bearing 
ordinarily employed. Into the end 
caps are built straight roller thrust 
bearings of the self-aligning type to 
take thrust loads which may be en- 


The Span 


countered. 
Supported by 80 Cables 


The lift span is suspended on each 
end by a group of forty 2%-inch 
diameter plow steel cables operating 
over four 15-foot diameter maiu 
sheaves and operates through a4 
vertical lift of 130 feet in 2 minutes. 
The group of four sheaves on one 
end is shown in Fig. 1. 

In the lowered position, the bal- 
ance of the lift span and counter- 
weights is such that the span is 206,- 
000 pounds heavier than the counter- 
weights. The span also is somewhat 
heavier than the counterweights in 
the opened position. At times, be- 
cause of sleet or snow on the span, 
the loads may be increased by an 
additional 60,000 pounds, 

The total operating load for lift- 
ing of the partially counterbalanced 
movable span is distributed between 
the 16 pillow block bearings operat- 
ing at a maximum 
revolutions per minute and driven by 
two 150-horsepower motors geared 


speed of 1% 


to the main sheaves, one in each 
tower of the bridge. Normally, it 
is said, a structure of this size would 
require two 300-horsepower motors; 
this saving being attributed to the 
use of antifriction bearings. 

Two power plants are used to 
lift the movable span, one in each 
tower. These are synchronized to 
keep the span level in all positions. 
Two gasoline-driven motor-generator 
sets will be used for auxiliary power 
in case of a breakdown of main 
power lines. 

The 2000-ton weight of the span 
is counterbalanced at each end by a 
1000-ton 
counterweight connected by the 40 
cables and operating inside each 
tower. When the bridge is raised 


steel-encased concrete 
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there is a main cable unbalance of 
en tons at each end, because of the 
weight of the main cables shifting 
from the movable span side to the 
counterweight side. This is com- 
pensated for by auxiliary counter- 
weights suspended from steel cables 
running over auxiliary sheaves at the 
tops of the towers and connected to 
the movable span at the quarter 
noints. Normally, the bridge? will be 
kept in the raised position. 

At the top of each tower is an 
enclosed room to house the sheaves, 
pillow blocks, motors and other ma- 
chinery. In the north tower is lo- 
cated the operator’s house with all 
switchboards and controls in a room 
nearby. Both machinery rooms are 
reached by elevators operating from 
the bridge deck at a speed of 100 feet 
per minute and with a total travel 
of 181 feet. 


New Unit Selects Yarns 
And Ties Them Together 


A new yarn selecting and tyin2z 
unit developed by Fidelity Machine 
Co., 3908 Frankford avenue, Phila- 
delphia, performs an unusual func- 
tion in that it automatically selects 
any desired yarns and joins them 
together. It is being used primarily 
as an attachment on hosiery knitting 
machines of different makes. 

Yarn feeds into five selecting fin- 
gers from five cones. In operation, 
when one of the yarns is running 
continually into the machine, any of 
the other four yarns may be selected 
and joined to the yarn that is run. 
ning in. The five yarns always are 
threaded through the select'ng tin- 
gers and if there is always one yarn 
in the machine it is possible at any 
time to change the order by tying in 
one of the other four to it, thus in- 
stantaneously changing the complete 
arrangement. 

Shown in the accompanying i:lus 





Fig. 2—Main sheave bearings and housings for the Buzzards Bay bridge. Total 
weight of this equipment is 72 tons 


tration, the new unit is made up of 
die castings, parts that are formed 
from cold rolled strip steel on punch 
presses, a number of tool steel parts 
and a gray iron casting. 


Foreman Improvement 
Bibliography Compiled 


A selected and annotated list of 
books, pamphlets and magazine arti- 
cles published up to 1934 dealing 
with the development and training 
of foremen and the part they should 
play in production is contained 
in a_ revised 
Pibliography on 
ment issued by the interior depart 
ment, and sold for 5 cents by the 


34-page edition of 


Foreman Improve 


superintendent of documents, Wash- 


ington. 


{ttachment for 
hosiery knitting 
machines consists 
of die castings, 


parts formed from 


Discovery of talent, training fore 
men, principles of selection and place 
ment of men, and industrial psychol- 
ogy are some of the themes in the 
book list; how to develop smooth 
running departments and responsi- 
bility and methods of training fore- 
men are taken up in pamphlets listed; 
and how to conduct employment in- 
terviews, co-operation, safety meas- 
ures, and motion and time studies 
are discussed in some of the maga 
zine articles. Manuscript for the bul- 
letin was prepared by Russell J. 
Greenly, University of Akron, Ak 
ron, U. 


lron, Important Metal, 
Almost Unknown in Purity 


The Metal—Iron, by H. E. 
and J. G. Thompson; cloth, 574 pages, 
6 x 9 inches; 95 tables and 113 illus- 
trations; published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. Inc., New York; supplied by 
Street, Cleveland, for $6, plus 15 cents 
for postage; in Europe by Penton Pub 
lishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, West 
minster, London. 

This volume is the sixth Alloys of 
Iron Research monograph, the first ap- 
praisal ever published of the prepara 


Cleaves 


tion and properties of high-purity iron. 
The first part of the book contains a 
critical review of existing methods for 
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cold rolled strif the laboratory and commercial produc: 


steel, a number of tion of electrolytic iron and a 1"m- 
tool steel parts mary of the production of carbonyl 
and a gray iron iron, high-purity iron for special put 


casting poses, such as atomic weight determin 


ations and commercial ingot and 
sponge iron. In the second part is 3 
e critical summary of published and un- 


published data on structures and pro 
perties. 
The practical metallurgist will be 
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particularly interested in the discus- 
sion of structure, mechanical proper- 
ties, heat treatment and aging, cor- 
rosion and the effect of small amounts 
of impurities and alloying elements. 
The research chemist, physicist and 
metallurgist will find value in the con- 
cise evaluation of the physical and 
chemical constants, crystal structure 
end electric and magnetic properties 
which have been compiled. 


Because of the remarkable magnetic 
properties being secured in iron of 
high purity the comprehensive discu: 
sion of magnetic characteristics should 
be of value to electrical engineers as 
well as to physicists working in mag 
netism. 

Iron is the most important and val 
uable of metals but in spite of its im 
portance relatively little is known otf 
its properties when highly purified 
This book gives what little is known 
and outlines what is not known, thus 
indicating fields in which interest ng 
and profitable research may be under 
taken. 


Develops Phosphor Bronze 
Arc Welding Electrode 


A new phosphor bronze electrode 
for are welding bronze, brass, copper 
and certain ferrous materials has 
been announced by Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland. Tradenamed Aeris- 
weld, this electrode is said to pro- 
vide a solid homogeneous deposit, 
having characteristics of true phos- 
phor bronze with notably high ten- 
sile strength. 

The electrode can be used either 
for fabricating new products or re- 
claiming old ones. Among its uses 
is welding galvanized steel sheets 
with which minimum disturbance of 
the galvanizing is essential. The elec 
trode is of the shielded arc type for 
use with metallic are. Its coating pro- 
duces a gas which shields the molten 
metal from harmful effects of the at 
mosphere and assists in easing the 
flow of molten metal in the are, 


Welding current of positive polari 
ty is employed on the electrode, Pre- 
heating of parts is unnecessary when 
welding any ferrous metal and 
lighter grades of copper and bronze. 
In welding heavy bronze or copper, 
some preheating may be desirable 
because of the high heat conductivity 
of these metals. In such cases, pre- 
heating is accomplished by using a 
carbon electrode with negative polar- 
ity and rapidly moving the are over 
the area to be welded, For cast iron, 
low current is employed since ex- 
cessive heat is detrimental to satis- 
factory welding. 

The new electrode is made in two 
sizes, 5/32 and 3/16-inch, in 14-inch 
lengths, and comes packed in stand- 
ard containers of 5 pounds net. 
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Significant Event 


HIS is written 50 years to the 
: after Charles Martin Hall dis- 
covered the electrolytic process for 
the production of aluminum at 
Oberlin, O. 

The boy had just graduated from 
Oberlin college. He had come under 
the spell of a great teacher of chem- 
istry, a Professor Jewett. He was 
22 years old. The discovery was nu 
accident; he stated the problem 
clearly, solved it theoretically and on 
Feb. 23, 1886, proved it experiment 
ally. 

It is possible to evaluate the in 
vention in terms of dollars or jobs 
or acres of floor space, but it seems 
to us that it deserves a rating in 
higher terms. It was a glorious vin- 
dication of the then newly conceived 
idea that scientific education, scien 
tific methods and scientific researc! 
would permit man to go forward to 
undreamed heights of achievement. 
And the significance of the event is 
as great now, 50 years later, as it 
was then, 

The discovery was the product of 
a great teacher, a brilliant and en 
thusiastic student, and_- scientific 
method. If an industry has tried to 
substitute for that combination, the 
shining example of Professor Jewitt 
and Student Hall may be studied 
with profit. Dull, inhibited minds 
do not make great discoveries. Bar 
ring genius, inventions are the prod- 
uct of a great teacher, overwhelming 
enthusiasm, and scientific method. 

At the end of another 50 years, 
the event in which Charles Martin 
Hall was the principal actor will be 
just as significant as it is today. 


Designers’ Day Dreams 


ACHINE designers might be in- 
M terested in the current news- 
reel film showing X-ray motion pic- 
tures taken through a fluoroscope. 
The vital organs of the human body 
are shown. 

No one knows much about what 
happens in terms of stress distribu- 
tion in a machine part in actual op- 
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N THIS column, the author, well: 

known consulting engineer in weld 
ing, 1s given wide latitude in presen 
ing his views. They do not necessarily 
coincide with those of the editors oj 
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eration. It either ‘‘works”’ or it fails. 
All the excess pounds of metal we 
put in machinery and equipment be- 
cause we do not know these facts, 
would reach from somewhere to 
somewhere else a good many thovn- 
sand miles away. While it is true 
that maximum stresses are almost 
always boundary stresses, if we knew 
more about what goes on inside the 
highly stressed members of a ma- 
chine while it is working, we would 
know what to do about it. 

Some beautiful theories are born 
of studies of the behavior of bake- 
lite models polarized 
light. But these models are two di- 
mensional. The actual part has three 
conventional dimensions, and there 
is logic in treating time as a fourth 
There are serious prac- 


stressed in 


dimension. 
tical limitations to the proposal to 
machinery and 
these parts as 


get designers of 
equipment to treat 
four dimension problems—that is a 
laboratory job. 

It is interesting to speculate on 
the value of an X-ray moving picture 
film of a machinery part in service 
which would show stress distribution 
in the part. It would certainly solve 
the problem of how to design with 
precision rather than by guess or 
trial and error. The job seems far 
from impossible. 


Sparks and Flashes 


H. W. Roth, president, Roth Weld- 
Detroit, reports 
Europe 


ing Engineering Co., 
that resistance welding in 
is good but not so good as in this 
country. He ought to know, having 
invented one of the smartest adap- 
tations of mechanical equipment to 
spot welding of the last 25 years. 
He reports flash welding in Europe 
up to 40 square inches cross section. 
Much greater cross section has been 
handled in Milwaukee. 
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Efficiency of Designs Facilitated by 


New Antifriction Bearings 
BY D. E. BATESOLE 


Assistant Engineering Manager, 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


ECENT developments in antifric- 
tion bearings and their applica- 
tions are of much importance to 

engineers engaged in the design and 
modernization of machine tools, ma- 
chinery, motors and other mechanical 
units. In many eases antifriction 
bearings make it possible for the 
engineer to produce more efficient 
designs and to effect mechanical ar- 
rangements which provide for great- 
er accessibility and offer other ad- 
vantages. 

One interesting development is an 
extra light series of inch-dimensioned 
bearings in both the ball and roller 
types in which the outside diameter 
is small as compared with the bore 
and in which the width is also con- 
siderably less than that of other bear- 
ings having the same bore. Although 
first introduced a few years ago, the 
possibilities of these bearings for ap- 
plications in which there are space 
limitations, are only recently becom- 
ing fully appreciated. They are 
proving highly useful for machine 
tools, for example in automatic ma- 
chines, and other applications where 
the centers are close and where a 
large bearing bore is required. These 
bearings also present interesting pos- 
sibilities where the designer prefers 
to work with inch rather than metric 
dimensions. 


Seals Are Built-In 


Another recent development gives 
to the consumer the benefit of a lower 
cost for mounting parts and also in 
many instances enables him to reduce 
assembly time. We refer here to 
the various types of ball bearings 
with the seals built into the bearing 
itself. With this development, the 
user does not have to supply the seais 
and the cost of mounting bearings is 
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reduced accordingly. These seals may 
be of steel or of felt. 

Of course where the bearings ars 
of the completely sealed type, it is 
desirable to have a large space avail 
able between the seals, for the grease 
which is initially packed into the 
bearings. For this reason the width 
ot the completely sealed bearing has 
been increased from the standard 
width. In a new bearing recently 
announced and which is known as 
the ‘‘ecartridge”’ type, the width of 
the completely sealed bearing has 
been extended so that it is now the 
same as the width of a double-row 
ball bearing, although only a single 
row of balls is used. In this way a 
large volume is provided for the 
grease. Many of the felt sealed bear 
ings have the seals removable and in 
the cartridge bearing which has a 
specially designed metal seal, the 
seals are likewise removable for re 
lubrication, inspection and cleaning 
of the bearing parts. 


Shoulder-Type Bearings 


Another instance of the trend to 
ward lower bearing mounting costs 
is the development of the snap wire 
or shoulder type of ball bearing. This 
new series consists of the conven 
tional standard or shielded bearing 
with a shoulder wire in a groove in 
the outer ring, this groove being close 
to the face at one side. This con- 
struction permits a through bore in 
the housing without shoulders. The 
bearing is fixed endwise by clamping 
the shoulder wire between the face 
of the housing and the cover plate. 

For the many new applications of 
bearings in small instruments, scales, 
relays and other sensitive apparatus, 
ball bearings of exceedingly small 
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size are now available. In some in- 
stances it has been found necessary 
to rotate the balls directly on a 
hardened and ground pin or shaft. 
Such bearings frequently referred to 
as “‘pin’’ bearings are unusually sen 
sitive. They employ only a few large 
balls without a cage or retainer but 
have a conventional outer raceway 
Complete ball bearings with inner and 
outer rings are now available as 
standard units in sizes as small as 
%g-inch outside diameter. 

Designing engineers will also be 
interested in the recent increase in 
available publications of suggested 
bearing mounting designs developed 
by the antifriction bearing manufac 
turers to assist their customers in 
working out the details of new and 
improved applications. 


Motor Bearings Redesigned 


\s an instance of this specialized 
co-operation in particular fields we 
would call attention to a new bear- 
ing mounting which was recently 
worked out by our company for mine 
locomotive motors. In these par- 
ticular motors, the chief cause for 
delay and high upkeep cost has been 
the rapid wear of the ball bearings 
Originally applied at both ends of 
the motors. In the new design a 
cylindical roller bearing is recom 
mended for use at the pinion end of 
the motor shaft and a ball bearing 
at the commutator end. With this 
new construction there is no possi- 
bility of binding when the motor 
heats up because the roller bearing 
takes care of the armature float when 
the motor shaft expands, by allowing 
the rollers to move freely across the 
outer raceway of the roller bearing 
Former necessity for looseness of 
bearings in motor frames to permit 
expanding is thereby eliminated and 
this, together with the increased car 
rying capacity and shock resistance 
of the roller bearing, results in much 
longer bearing life. 

These are a few of the more re- 
cent developments in the antifriction 
bearing industry. There are many 
more which result from the indus- 
try’s continual effort to assist manu- 
facturers of mechanical units in de- 
vising the most efficient bearing 
mountings for their machines 
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Belt Stretch 


N FLAT belt drives properly en 
2 pelos d for the operating con- 
ditions, stretch should be the only 
operating problem, Leather belts are 
made of a natural fibrous material. 
These fibers are separated slightly by 
the repeated bending and straighten 
ing as the belt goes over the pulleys. 
With idler pulleys an additional re- 
verse bend is added. It is these bends 
under tension which ultimately wear 
out a belt. 

In new belts the leather fibers are 
contracted tightly together and so 
most of the normal stretch comes 
soon after the belt is installed. Belts 
that are not overloaded should oper- 
ate with much longer periods be- 
tween servicings after the first take- 
up. Pre-stretching belts 
much of this first stretch but if not 
installed soon after stretching the 
fibers partially contract again. 

Recently a new method of manu- 
facturing double leather belts has 
been developed which cements the 
belts while under stretching tension. 
The cement used is flexible but non- 
elastic so that it not only holds the 
belt from shortening when the ten 
sion, under which it is placed at time 
of cementing, is removed but also to 
a considerable extent resists stretch 
ing. The manufacturers state that 
such belts operating on properly de- 
signed drives with normal overload 
should not require more than one 
take-up. This is only one of the 
many recent developments toward 
improved operation of power drives. 


removes 
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Economy a Misnomer 


ECAUSE one lubricant costs less 

than another does not always 

mean a saving. This is well il- 
lustrated by the experience of one 
medium-sized Chicago plant engaged 
in the manufacture of a varied line 
of specialty items from _ brass, 
aluminum and cast iron. 

The plant has been in operation 
about 15 years. Al! lineshafts were 
equipped with a high-grade type of 
ball bearing, none of which has 
given any trouble so far. That the 
future may not be so promising was 
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indicated recently by comment of 
the maintenance man who, with one 
full time helper and occasional as- 
sistance for extensive changes and 
reconstruction, handles all mainte- 
nance work in the plant, except re- 
building machine tools. 

When asked about the frequency 
of lubrication, the maintenance man 
gave the amazing information that 
the lineshaft bearings were oiled 
every three weeks. With the light 
service and comparative freedom 
from dust with aluminum and brass 
machining this appeared so unusual 
as to require further investigation. 
Finally the story came out. 

About two years ago during a 
spasm of economy an oil peddler 
came in with ‘‘a lubricant just as 
good and a whole lot cheaper.’’ The 
purchasing agent bought and no 
doubt congratulated himself on the 
handsome saving he had made. But 
was it a saving? 


Servicing Is More Frequent 


time bearings were 
lubricated every 3 months. Soon 
some began to run warm, so the 
time between oilings has been 
gradually shortened until it is now 
every 3 weeks instead of quarterly, 
17 times a year instead of four 
times. In all probability before long 
the bearings will require - still 
greater frequency of servicing to pre- 
vent some bearing failures. To take 
care of the extra oil, tin containers 
had to be hung beneath each bear- 
ing, a condition which in connection 
with a properly designed and serv- 
iced antifriction bearing indicates 
something wrong. 


Before that 


With four times as much servic- 
ing and approximately four times as 
much lubricant where is the econ- 
omy? No doubt the purchase would 
still show a loss even if the oil cost 
nothing. But the greatest danger 
lies in the increased probability of 
early bearing failures with their ex- 
pensive interruptions to production. 
And probably the maintenance man 
will be blamed. 

It is unfortunate that the opinion 
of ‘‘working’’ maintenance men is 
treated so lightly or not even sought 
in many plants. These men know 
their work and their equipment, how 
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it acts in service and how much 
trouble or satisfaction it gives them. 
Too often their suggestions are 
squelched with a sarcastic comment 
that they are trying to get out of 
work, not appreciating the fact that 
the less a maintenance man has to 
do the more valuable he is. 


e ° 


Portable Machines 


LEXIBILITY of arrangement of 
F machines is an important factor 
in determining drives and layout or 
arrangement of machine tools. How- 
ever, to obtain the desirable flexibil- 
ity does not always necessarily mean 
wholly group or individual drives. In 
many cases a combination of the two 
provides not only the most econom- 
ical but efficient arrangement. 

For example in one midwestern 
plant engaged in light manufactur- 
ing a group of machines was lined 
up for lineshaft drive for operation 
on a production schedule of different 
products. All machines but two were 
used on all items; these two were 
used about one week out of the 
month on a special product. A study 
indicated that these machines were 
not only in the way during the other 
three weeks but their position in the 
line was not the best. 

The solution was to install in- 
dividual motors on the two machines 
and remove them to storage for their 
idle three When they ar® 
needed they are trucked out on a 
lift truck and set in the best oper- 
ating position, which in this case is 
at right angles to the group of ma- 
chines and several feet out of the 
line. When the job is over they are 
wheeled away again to storage. AS 
the machines are small, requiring 
only fractional horsepower motors, 
they are easily plugged into a special 
overhead socket. 

Similar applications of portable or 
individually-driven units in a group 
offer opportunities of simplifying the 
drive problem. This is especially 
true where much higher speed is re- 
quired or a group-drive machine uses 
considerably more power than the 
others and its widely fluctuating 
requirements disturb the smooth op- 
eration of the lineshaft drive. 


weeks. 
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lron Notch Is Stopped 
Under Full Blast Pressure 


O MEET the modern trend of elec- 

trifying all mechanical equipment 

for blast furnaces, the 2-motor au- 
tomatic clay gun shown in the illus- 
tration was developed in 1933. This 
gun has a single clay barrel, with a 
capacity of 9 cubic feet which is 
more than ample to meet any con- 
dition. Under normal conditions 
only a fourth of this clay is used fo 
stop the tap hole. 

A distinctive feature of the elec- 
tric gun is the elimination of the 
clamping mechanism. The gun is 
pulled into the hole and positively 
held in position by a flat rope at- 
tached to the furnace front and 
wound on a nonreversing (except by 
motor) worm gear winch operated 
by a 7144-horsepower motor mount- 
ed inside the boom; the splasher 
plate automatically is raised as the 
gun swings in position. Clay is dis- 
charged the moment the gun is in 
the hole and the iron notch is stop- 
ped instantly. The hole is stopped 
under full blast pressure and no 
one is required in the danger zone 
at any time. The entire equipment 
is controlled through a simple and 
inexpensive control located at any 
convenient point in the cast house. 
The gun proper is driven by a 
straight mechanical gear drive. 

The first of these guns went into 
operation at the Lehigh division, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
and was installed while the furnace 
was in operation. Approximately 715 
consecutive full pressure stops were 
made with this gun before the fur- 
nace was taken off for relining. 

The second of these guns. was in- 
stalled at the Riverside furnace of 





the Wheeling Steel Corp. Benwood, 
W. Va. Sept. 1, 1935 and has been 
making a remarkable record. The 
iron notch has been stopped against 
full wind pressure six times a day 
since Sept. 1, which, to December 
Ist, totals 540 stops. Many stops are 
against iron and slag in order to 
have a uniform load in their mixer 
ladle each time. The trough is not 
drained before stopping. On an aver- 
age, only one wheelbarrow load of 
clay is used per stop, which main- 
tains a 3% to 4-foot hole that does 
not wash or slag out during the cast. 
The reason for this is that when 
stopping against full pressure a 
solid clay filling of the hole is ob 
tained. 


Minimizes Amount of Labor 


The use of pricking rods and 
rabbles has been reduced to a mini- 
mum; in fact, the original pricking 
rod and rabble used when the fur- 
nace was blown in are still in use. 
Many hours of labor are saved on 
the furnace front, partly due to the 
ease of cleaning the nozzle and fill- 
ing the clay barrel with the nozzle 
swung open. No nozzles have beén 
burned nor has any short holes 
been encountered, although a stand- 
ard 6 x 12-inch tuyere is wide open 
directly over the iron notch. Con- 
stant gas pressure is maintained 
and uniform moving and melting of 
the stock gives increased iron pro- 
duction and much lower flue dust 
loss. 


Woodward Iron Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., recently installed one of these 
guns and has inaugurated the prac 


tice of stopping the hole at full 
pressure, 

This type gun, patented in this 
country and abroad, is built and sold 
by Edgar E. Brosius Inc., Pitts 
burgh, 


Seamless Chromium-Nickel 


Alloy Steel Tubes 


Commercial production of seamless 
tubes and pipes of an alloyed steel con- 
taining 25 per cent chromium and 20 
per cent nickel suitable for high tem 
perature equipment and in refinery 
operations has been started by the 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beave1 
Falls, Pa. These products are avail 
able hot-finished in sizes up to 6 inches 
outside diameter and cold-drawn in 
smaller sizes. 

This alloy has a high degree of oxi 
dation resistance and is suitable for 
continuous operation at temperatures 
up to approximately 2100 degrees 
Fahr. It is a ductile material possess 
ing great creep strength. Applications 
for the alloy will include high tem 
perature cracking and polymerization 
in refineries, and mm recuperators, ther 
mocouple protection tubes, valves and 
heat resistant tubular members. 


London Meeting To Study 
Problem of Metallic Wear 


British Institute of Metals, West 
minster, London, is arranging a 
special meeting to discuss the subject 
of ‘‘Metallic Wear’’; it will take place 
in London, March 10, in connection 
with the Institute’s annual general 
meeting. 

The discussion will be opened by 
Dr. H. W. Brownsdon with a paper 
reviewing some of the major factors 
involved in metallic wear and indi 
cating a method by which they can be 
issessed quantitatively. 


» 
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(Left)—2-motor automatic clay gun, loaded and ready to swing into the iron notch. (Right)—Gun in position for stop 
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Strip Steel Is Air Cooled 


Between the roughing and finish 
ing trains of modern broad continu- 
ous strip mills is provided a delay 
table where the partially rolled strip 
fs brought to rest and allowed to 
cool in the air or is sprayed with 
water before being fed into the fin- 
ishing stands. At one of the newer! 
broad strip mills, however, this table 
is equipped with air sprays. These 
are designed to deliver sufficient air 
to cool the strip to the proper tem 


perature for finish rolling without 
delaying its forward movement, 


Lowers Fuel Consumption 


Savings in the cost of fuel are 
promised by a newly developed hy- 
draulie insulating refractory concrete 
for all types of heat treating fur- 
naces, flues, open-hearth regenera- 
tors, stack linings, doors, soaking 


Uses Controlled Atmosphere for Annealing Sheets 
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PPROXIMATELY 6000 cubic feet of gas per hour at 8 inches water column 
pressure 1s generated by the recently developed producer shown in the ac 


companying illustration. 


annealing furnace operated by a high-grade sheet producer. 


The nonoxidizing protective atmosphere is used in an 


The unit utilizes 


coke oven, artificial or natural gas partially burning it with a predetermined 


amount of air. 


The resultant treated and cooled products of combustion, from 


which water has been eliminated, then is delivered under pressure to the anneal- 


ing furnace. 


The unit operates automatically and 1s equipped with an accurate 


air-gas proportioning mechanism which affords visible evidence of the air-gas 


ratio. 


The atmosphere gas producer was built by the C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., 


Baltimore 
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pit covers, producer and blast fur- 
nace gas mains, galvanizing and tin 
furnaces, etc. Under continuous op- 
eration at 2500 degrees Fahr. fur. 
nace temperature the expansion or 
contraction is claimed to be negligi- 
ble. Because of its low heat storage 
and low thermal conductivity when 
poured to form a lining or baffle, the 
boiler or furnace becomes more sen- 
sitive to automatic control, thus 
effecting a saving in fuel and an ip- 
crease in output. Gas-fired furnaces 
lined with the new material are 
brought to working temperature in 
one-third the time and operate at 
about 100 degrees higher tempera- 
ture than furnaces lined with or- 
dinary fireclay brick. Relining exist- 
ing furnaces with the new concrete, 
according to the producer, will pay 
for the cost of the improvement many 
times over the first year predicated 
on the saving in fuel costs. 


Favors Long Die Life 


Use of higher carbon steels to ob- 
tain higher strength and _ greater 
hardness necessitates an anneal or a 
softening heat treatment of the steel 
before it is drawn into bolt wire, 
according to an Ohio wiremaker. Re- 
search discloses that a uniform 
coarse grain is highly conducive to 
efficient cold heading properties and 
long die life. Instead of normalizing 
the steel at a temperature just above 
the critical range and air cooling to 
obtain a fine, dense grain, the prod- 
uct is annealed well above the criti- 
cal range and then given a rather 
slow controlled cooling. This imparts 
the desired coarse, open structure. 


Will Pour 200-Ton Ingot 


What is said to be the 
ingot mold in the world is 
to be placed in service by an Eng- 
lish steelmaker. The largest steel 
ingot ever cast in England weighed 
175 tons but with the new mold in- 
gots weighing 200 tons or more will 
be poured for forging purposes. Over 
170 tons of molten metal was em- 
ployed for its construction. 


largest 
about 
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Announcing Korolac 
Remarkable New Coating for Plating Racks 


Saves current, reduces rejects, makes racks last 


months instead of days, increases production 


Koro.ac is a new synthetic rubber-like 
material with which plating racks can be coated 
in a few hours, in your plant, by dipping. 
Korolac is translucent, corrosion resistant, tough, 
inert. It is usable in practically all plating 
services and so does away with the need for 
re-racking between plating operations. 

Korolac does not crack. Electrical leakage is 
reduced—in one case already on record the 


saving was 40%. 


Racks covered with Korolac have been in fully 
satisfactory use for six months in a plant where 
racks formerly had to be covered with lacquer 


every day. 


Korolac will not contaminate plating solutions. 
Korolac reduces the investment in racks and cost 
of recovering. All transportation costs are elimi- 
nated as coating is done in your own plant. 
Korolac has many other remarkable advantages 
which every plater should know. For prices, 
samples and specific data, write today to The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical Rubber 


Goods Division, Akron. Ohio. 
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ymposium Reflects Universal | 


nterest in 


Low-Alloy, High Yield Strength Steels 


high-tensile steels, 

received major attention at a 

joint symposium of the Iron 
and Steel and Institute of Metals 
divisions of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical engi- 
neers, held in New York, Feb. 20, 
during the institute’s annual meet- 
ing. Not all those steels which have 
been introduced will survive, it was 
believed, but some of them, or some 
still to be developed, will meet the 
structural requirements of the fu- 
ture. Much attention was given to 
the differences in composition of 
the ‘‘high-yield’’ and it was 
felt that as time goes on analyses 
will show a tendency toward stand- 
ardization, 

One speaker declared 
the advent of high yield 
steels a new epoch has been entered 
in the field of structural steel. ‘‘It 
would not be surprising,’ he said, 
“to see the day when 
regular tonnage 


OW-ALLOY 


steels 


that with 
strength 


steels 
and 


these 


are the steel 


when present-day plain carbon steel 
will be obtainable, should anyone 
need it, only upon special order.’’ 


Several this session 
also dealt extensively with the char- 
acteristics and uses of the newer, 
light-weight, nonferrous alloys, Pres- 
ent-day practice in the selection of 
materials to meet definite and exact- 
ing engineering needs was discussed. 


speakers at 


Interest Is Universal 


H. W. Gillett, 
viser, Battelle 
Columbus, O., 
worthy paper, that although weight- 
saving design and materials are most 
widely discussed in their 
use On railroad equipment, this sub- 
interest. Reduc- 

movable spans 


chief technical ad- 
Memorial institute, 


declared in his note- 


respect to 


ject is of universal 
dead 
and in long spans where most of the 
required that needed to 
support itself long has 


tion of load in 


strength is 
the bridge 


been sought by bridge engineers. 
The steamship designer long ago 


realized the advantage of special ma- 
terials, while trucks, 
buses, dragline buckets, dipper sticks 


designers of 


for shovels, gantry cranes and many 





other structures hold similar inter- 
est in materials. 

Before a metallurgist can develop 
an alloy he must what the 
requirements are, Dr. Gillett. 
The first requirement usually is 
cost. In a steamship, for example, 


the first cost even of ordinary steel 


know 
said 


plates is high. Even though 18-8 
chrome-nickel stainless steel might 
make a fine hull, the first cost of 


15,000 tons of plates for 
liner would be too great. 
considerations as to first 
cost limit the choice in many other 
applications. Whereas hopper 
to carry high-sulphur coal are being 


10,000 or 
an ocean 
Economic 


cars 


built experimentally of 11 per cent 
chromium stainless steel, with pos- 
sible economic justification in view 


of the corrosive leachings from the 
coal, the use of this expensive ma- 
terial would not be justified in hop- 
per cars for ordinary service. 


Design Must Come First 


In the formulation of the new 
steels, he said, it is high yield 
strength that is sought. The modu- 


lus of elasticity and specific gravity 
of the new steels show no appreciable 
alterations from those of plain steel. 
Hence, because 
maintained, it is not possible to save 
half the dead weight by using steel 
with twice the yield strength of or- 
dinary material. All applications of 
high-yield therefore 
preceded by suitable engineering de- 


stiffness has to be 


steels must be 
sign. 

Starting with the 
that a weight reduction of one-fourth 
to one-third would justify a modi- 
fication of design, as well as a some- 
what higher first cost for materials 
and a somewhat higher fabricating 
cost, the problem metal- 
lurgist falls within certain restric- 
tions, Along with the vital require- 
ment of high yield strength go cer- 
tain others. The steel must be fab- 
ricated with ease, it must be welded 
easily, it must be tough and work- 
able, and the endurance limit should 
be high. The steel should show its 
desirable properties in the 


general thesis 


before the 


as-rolled 
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condition and, at least in the heavier 
plates, without normalizing, anneal- 
ing or any other heat treatment. 
Such treatment, however, Dr. Gillett 
conceded, might be necessary in the 
case of thin sheets. 

The greatest differences in the 
various low-alloy steels are reflected 
in the toughness factor, said Dr. Gil- 
lett, Variations from 15 to 30 per 
cent in elongations per 8& inches and 
in Izod impact from 25 foot-pounds 
or below to 75 per cent or above 
are met. Considering the possible 
mode of failure of most of the struc- 
tures involved, it seemed to him 
doubtful if all the actual toughness 
factors really required are measured 
by elongation, reduction in area and 
impact. 

Since the high-yield steels are to 
be used in smaller cross section than 
the carbon or the ordinary copper- 
bearing steels they replace, increased 
corrosion resistance at least propor- 
tional to the decrease in thickness 
is desirable if the structure is to be 
exposed to corrosive conditions with- 
out adequate protection. While cor- 
rosion resistance may not always be 
asset. 


required, he said, it is an 


Present Trends Defined 
discussed the 
sitions of 33 steels which 
substantially the entire high 
strength family at the present time 
From reproduced in the 
accompanying table, he d2duced cer- 
tain facts and trends u:.aerlying the 
formulation of steels, as fol- 


lows: 


Dr. Gillett 


com po- 
comprise 
yield 


these data, 


these 


1. High carbon conrent is avoided 
and strength secured by alloying 
Formability, weldability and the en- 
durance ratio in general are’ im- 
proved as the carbon down. 

2. With few exceptions, copper is 
present at least in the amount found 
in ordinary copper-bearing steel to 
give corrosion resistance. 

3. There is a considerable group 
of modern steels in which copper is 
used as a _ strength-giving element 


£oes 


as well. When the copper goes up 
much above 0.50 per cent, a small 
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amount of nickel is added to avoid 
surface difficulties. 

4. Phosphorus, which itself helps 
to give a high yield ratic, some- 
times is used also to enhance the 
corrosion resistance of copper steel, 
in which cases the carbon is kept 
low to retain toughness. 

5. The amcunt of carbon plus 
phosphorus in these steels shows a 
marked tendency to be held to the 
0.20 to 0.30 per cent range when 
toughness is essential. 

§. High yield ratio seems to be 
what is sought, and there appears to 
be a tendency to avoid, rather than 
to seek, increased tensile strength 
as long as the desired yield strength 
is obtained. 

High yield ratios are 
among the lower cost alloying 
ments, Dr. Gillett continued, by us- 
ing copper in proportions of 0.75 to 
1.4 per cent, silicon 0.75 to 1.25 per 
cent, or by raising phosphorus to 
0.05 to 0.15 per cent. Manganese 
at 1 to 1.50 per cent, with suitably 
low carbon content, also may serve. 
Chromium generally is considered to 
help materially in getting uniform 
properties in varying sections, a mat- 
ter in which manganese and espe- 
cially silicon are somewhat deficient. 
The effect of 0.5 to 1 per cent chro- 


produced, 
ele- 


mium upon corrosion resistance is 
not clear, Use of any of these 
ments as the sole strengthening 
agent besides carbon has drawbacks. 
To remedy these drawbacks it is 
customary to build up a 
plex steel, always maintaining a suf- 
ficient amount of the elements which 
confer high yield strength and yield 
ratio to give the minimum desired. 

While opinions differ widely as to 
the most suitable composition of a 
complex steel, and various permuta- 
tions and combinations are 
advocated and used, Dr. Gillett 
philosophized that it is not a bad 
idea to have a good litter of 


ele- 


more com- 


being 


sized 


kittens from which to select the 
smartest ones, even if the rest have 
to be drowned. He concluded with 
the thought that tests of the high- 


yield steels should be conducted un- 
der the direction of some central 
body, such as the American Society 
for Testing Materials. Data resulting 
from such tests, he felt, would be 
welcomed by consumers. 


large purchasers of cars and lo- 
said J. J. Pelley, 
American 


a aan aunt eventually will be 


again, 
Association of 


comotives 
president, 





Railroads, Washington. They own 
fewer than 2,000,000 cars today, or 
between 500,000 and 650,000 fewer 


than the peak. A gain of 25 per cent 
in business would put the railroads 
into the equipment market on a large 
Despite the fact that the rail 
roads went into the depression with 
inadequate financial and 
despite the reduction in their 
volume of earnings, they are showing 


seale, 


reserves 


vast 


great recuperative power. Perhaps 
the greatest danger they now face 
is the possibility of radical legisla- 


tion. Mr, Pelley said that enactment 
of the 6-hour day bill, which would 
change the basis of regular and over- 


time pay, the train limit bill which 
would limit freight trains to 70 
cars, and the full crew bill which 
would require additional men on 


many classes of trains would increase 
sharply the present cost of trans- 
porting freight. He also declared the 
railroads continue at a disadvantage 
in competing against unregulated 
traffic on the public highways. 

The approximately 40 lightweight, 
streamline, or semilightweight, semi- 
streamline, passenger trains now in 
use, said Mr. Pelley, are proving ex- 
ceedingly popular with the traveling 





Properties of Low-Alloy Steels, 


C S Mn 
Ordinary Structural 
Cu-bearing... 0.20 0. 40-0. 60 
High-carbon 0.40-0 45 0.40-0.60 
Nickel 0.40-0.45 
Mayari 0.40 
Ni-Mn 0. 30 0.30 1.00 
Nickel 0 20 0.20 0.60 
Copper (Loriz) 0.10 
Copper (Nehl) 0.12 
Copper (Brueil) O.1¢ 
Copper (Hayward & 
Johnston) 0. 38 
Copper, pptn.-hardened 
(Smith & Palmer) 0.10 
0.08 
Yoloy 0.22 
0.24 0. 2¢ 0.67 
Hi-steel (Inland) 0.10 0.15 0.50 
Alan-Wood 70-90 0.27 0.01 0.45 
Phos. (Hunt) 0.08 0.01 0.48 
Phos. (d’Amico) 0.14 
Cu-P (Lorig & Krause) 0.07 0.02 0.47 
Republic dbl. strength* ** 0.23 0.75 
0.08 0./0 
G.H.H. 0.12-0.25 0.50t 1.00—1. 30 
Cor-Ten 0.10 0.50-1.00 0.10-0.30 
Chromador (Haig 0.26 0.11 0.74 
(Roberts) 0.22 0.80 
Union 0.15 0.25 0.80 
Baustahl 0.12-0.25 0.30-0.50 0.70-1.00 
0.19 0.23 0.86 
0.05 0.87 :. 42 
Cromansil 0.14 0.76 1.24 
0.21 0.72 17 
Krupp 0.12-0 25 0.30-0.50 1.20-1.60 
Lauchammer 0.12-0.25 0.50-0.70 0.90-1.10 





0.12-0.25 0.80-1.10 0.75-0.90 
0.23 0.23 1.40 
Max. 0.35 0.30 1, 25—].75 
Sil-Ten 0.40 0.20-0.30 0.70-0.90 
Delaware river bridge 0. 340.42 0.22-0.24 0.57-0.58 
0.31 0.29 0. 9¢ 
Mauretania 1907 ; 0.27 1.12 0.72 
Recent U.S. Navy 0.18 6.25 1.45 
Freund (1925) 0.13 1.05 0 $7 
Low C-Mn (Lang 1911 0.10 0.31 1.27 
tMaximum *In 2 **Nor 


Composition, per cent 
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0.61 0.43 
0.25 
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0.50-0.60 

0 25-0.40 
0.28 

0.40 n 
0.20 
0.20 
0.18 0{ 
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As Rolled, '4 to 34-Inch Plate 








Imy t Values at 
perat 
s Fl Izod Chary 
I 2 5 Ft Lbs 
% 
25-30,000 50-60,000 25-30 25~35 
45,000 80-90,000 18-20 15—% 
50-60,000 &5-100,000 18-20 40 
50,000 85,000 19 
65,000 100,000 19 
55,000 80,000 20-25 ( 
55.000 70,000 35* ** 
$5.-50,000 65-68,000 25 
59,000 70,000 2¢ 
60,000 70,000 25* 
80,000 90,000 28* 
55,000 65,000 33* 
85,000 90-95,000 27* 
60,000 88.000 27 25 
55-65,000 75-85,000 22 co.) 
75,000 90,000 14-20 
59.000 80,000 23 Very I 
57,000 78,000 22 Low 
65,000 80,000 27* ‘1 
70,000 90 000 20* sO 
65,000 74,000 $] 7¢ 
50-60,000 65-75,000 23 60 
57,000 92,000 22 
52,000 85-100,000 17 
0-60,000 70-85,000 20-25 
54,000 71,000 31 64 
62,000 91,000 25 
50,000 92,000 20 t 
50-60,000 80-85,000 20-28 
(Meets German specifications for Sta d 
Meets German specifications for Stahl 
65-70,000 8&8-93,000 19-20 
50,000 80,000 20 40 
45,000 80-95,000 24 
46,500 83.87.0000 10-25 
$2,500 90,500 25 
62,500 90-105,000 25-30 
67,000 
18 50,000 80,000 20 
56.500 76,000 25 
54,500 71,500 28 
iv 








public and are increasing the busi 
ness of the roads operating them. He 
believed that more such trains would 
be bought in the future but he said 
he had no means of knowing what 
would pre 
lightweight 


materials and designs 
vail. Speaking of the 
freight cars which now are being 
tested in service, he felt that the fu 
ture use of high-yield steels’ in 
freight cars will be better indicated 
after more data have been compiled 
from these tests, 


W. COLPITTS, New York, 
W railroad engineer and director 
of a number of lines, declared that 
the lightweight, streamline passen 
ger trains had proved a success from 
the operating standpoint, but im 
mediate widespread adoption of such 
equipment will be prevented by finan- 
cial inability of many railroads to 
buy it. With regard to the various 
types of lightweight equipment, ex- 
perience will have to determine the 
most suitable from the standpoints 
of safety, cost and economy of op 
eration. 

Weight reductions in trains so far 
built have ranged from one-third for 
the semilightweight, carbon steel 
cars to about two-thirds for the stain 
less steel or duralumin cars. But the 
difference in the finished cost is not 
nearly so noticeable. Cost of the 
stainless steel going into the Burling 
ton Zephyr was only 7 per cent of 
the total cost. He believed that rail 
road men do not care what materials 
go into their equipment, provided 
that the equipment is as safe, as fast, 
as low cost and as pleasing to the 
public as any. 

Mr. Colpitts was optimistic as to 
the future of the railroads in de 
veloping more freight and passenger 
business but declared that passenger 
rates must be reduced. A Southern 
road of which he is a director, since 
it reduced its passenger rate from 
3.6 to 1.5 cents per mile, has in- 


creased passengers by 72 per cent. 


N INTERESTING study of the 
A increasing use of aluminum 
and magnesium and their alloys in 
the transportation field was _ pre- 
sented by Zay Jeffries, consulting 
metallurgist, Cleveland. He pointed 
out that an aluminum truck tank 
of 2400 gallons capacity weighs no 
more than a 2000-gallon steel tank 
when full; despite the higher first 
cost of aluminum, the increased pay- 
load per trip soon shows a net sav- 
ing. Aircraft 
tensive use of light metals in trans- 
portation; in 1929 an average of 
1548 pounds of aluminum was used 
on each airplane built in the United 
months of 


provide the most in- 


States. In the first six 
1935 this has risen to an average 
of 5356 pounds per plane. 

lt probably will be sometime, Mr. 


Jeffries thought, before a final choice 
is made among the three leading 
types of lightweight passenger trains 
now being tried stainless steel, 
aluminum alloy sheet with airship 
type of construction, and aluminum 
alloy sheet with a more conventional 
style of construction. Because _ ini- 
tial cost is an essential factor in 
automobile construction, he 
pated that less expensive materials 
predominate in 


antici- 


would continue to 
that field, In contrast, commercial 
cars and trucks are being built more 
extensively with aluminum bodies. 
Many buses are being provided with 
aluminum bodies to increase their 
revenue load capacity. Corrosion re- 
sistance as well as weight saving is 
increasing the use of aluminum in 
the marine field. 


Reviews Bearing Metals 


An analysis of the materials spe 
cified by designing engineers was 
presented by C. H. Mathewson, pro- 
fessor of metallurgy, Yale university, 
New Haven, Conn. His paper, in par 
ticular, went into the newer types of 
bearing metals used in ships, air- 
planes, automobiles, in steel mills, 
etc, 

Edgar P. Trask, naval architect, 
New York, who designed the hulls 
for the 945-foot, 30-knot superliners 
proposed by United Lines, 
discussed the relative merits of sub- 
stituting high-yield steels and alu- 
minum alloys for mild steel in ship 
hulls. He tabular data 
showing the factors of safety and 
the changes in dimensions necessary 
to produce the same general design 


States 
presented 


characteristics. 

Merrill C. Horine, International 
Motor Truck Corp., New York, said 
that the use of lighter bodies on 
trucks and buses results in import- 
ant fuel savings. 

H. C. Knerr discussed develop- 
ments in the aviation field, particu- 
larly the use of aluminum and mag- 
nesium. 


Study Role of Silica in 
Embrittlement of Steel 


Silica, sharp dust from sand or 
quartz, injures not only human lung 
tissue, but penetrates even into steel, 
the bureau of mines has announced 
following laboratory tests in its New 
Brunswick, N. J., experiment station. 

Already charged with responsibil- 
ity for the silicosis disease which 
sometimes alflicts mineral workers, 
silica now has been found to be the 
cause of boiler explosions. In some 
cases silica has caused steel to become 
so brittle that it could be cracked by 
the blow of a hammer. Tests showed 
that silica, in a solution of sodium 
hydroxide at high temperature, ap- 
parently causes the solution to worm 
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itself along the grain boundaries of 
the steel. 

Embrittlement of steel has baffled 
chemists for years. For 30 years or 
more it has been believed to be 
caused by caustic, but the recent tests 
show that steel does not become serj- 
ously brittle and weak unless silica 
is present. 

Discovery of the part played by 
Silica in weakening of steel does not 
explain the phenomenon, the bureay 
states, but it does give investigators 
a chance to work out chemical proe- 
esses involved. 

Results of the bureau's investiga- 
tion were presented at the annual 
meeting of the Iron and Steel diyj- 
sion of the A.I.M.M.E. 


Steelmaker Trains Workers 
In Fabricating Division 


The fabricating division of the 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., has conducted a training 
school for its employes with effective 
results. Most of the members of the 
division are enrolled in the school 
which applies the vocational train- 
ing idea on a broader scale. A full- 
time leader not only instructs the 
study groups, but checks work in 
the plant and gives practical advice 
for improvement of quality and out- 
put, 

Requirements are 150 hours of sat- 
isfactory classroom work and 2000 
hours of practical work in the plant 
before a man is given a certificate by 
the Ohio State board of vocational 
training. In addition to training de- 
signed to improve skill, the men are 
schooled in the practical economics 
of the business. 


Construction Started on 
Refractory Tunnel Kiln 


Construction of another 
kiln by the A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., 
Mexico, Mo., was started recently, 
adding 10,000,000 brick to the com- 


tunnel 


pany’s annual capacity. 

The chief feature of this new 
high-temperature tunnel kiln ° is 
flexibility in operation both .in 
speed and temperature control, 

Unlike the four other tunnel kiln 
units in the Green plant, the new 
unit will have a continuous furnace 
section, equivalent to 30 individual 
furnaces or “‘fire pockets.’’ 

An elaborate system of control in- 
struments in connection with ad- 
vanced ideas in kiln designing will 
allow for the recovery of waste heat, 
which will be used in twin tunnel 
driers operated in connection with 
the kiln. These driers are directly 
in front of the charging end of the 
kiln, but are separate units. 
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A Pickling Basket 


“CUSTOM-MADE” 









An attractive oil stove, 
this **‘New Perfection” for 
1936. More, it is service- 
able and durable. It should 
be; its makers have carefully treated the 
materials which go into it. An enamel cov- 
ering can make any stove look good for a 
short time. But Perfection want their stoves to last for 
years. That's why they pickle the panels —in Monel 
Metal baskets —before they apply the enamel, 










Built todo ONE JOB, 
it serves“PERFECTION” 
a Dozen Years 





EE the caption above for one of 
the “success stories” of MONEL 
METAL. We hear so many of these 
true stories that we are apt to take 
them for granted. But the reasons be- 
hind this one are important for YOU. 
After 12 years, this pickling basket 
is still doing well its difficult job... 
because it was designed for that par- 
ticular job. 

Manufacturers of special products 
who do their own pickling make highly 
specialized demands of pickling baskets. 
The shapes and sizes of the parts to be 
pickled offer such a wide variety that 
the design of each basket is a law unto 
itself. 

These manufacturers WANT 
Monel Metal in their pickling baskets, 
of course. They want it for its great 
strength with light weight, and for its 
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high resistance to corrosion from sul 
furic acid and hydrochloric acid pickles. 

That’s why they WANT Monel 
Metal. But they could not USE it un- 
less they could get it in a wide range 
of mill forms and shapes, and unless it 
could be fabricated into the kind of 
baskets best adapted to their pickling 

But Monel Metal is available in all 
the usual mill forms, and in rods, flats, 
angles and special shapes, in hot-rolled 
or in cold-drawn or cold-rolled forms. 
And there is no metal which lends it- 
self more readily to all modes of fab- 
rication: welding, brazing, soldering, 
forging, drawing and stamping. Monel 
Metal is machineable as well. 

So, when you want to utilize Monel 
Metal's ruggedness, be assured that the 
basket you need for your special work 
can be fabricated from Monel Metal 

Write for a booklet containing many 
successful designs of pickling baskets, 
“Equipment Designs for the Pickle 
House.” Or write the Inco engineers; 
they're always glad to share their 
experience. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Monel Metal 
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Pick 
Metal speciali 


years at factory of Pe 
tion Stove Co 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohi 


a] 


HELD FAST AGAINST ACID SPLASH 


AND DRIP 
In the wooden walks around pickling tanks, 
the cross boards are held fast to the sleep 


ers with Monel Metal nails because of this 
metal’s high resistance to corrosion by the 
acid that splashes on to the floor. These 
nails are used also for fastening wooden pro- 
tecting strips to the acid tanks, and in the 
roofing construction overhead. 


PAPER MILL SERVICE RECORD 
A Ni-Resist pump shell in operation in black 
sulphate liquor at a leading Canadian paper 
and pulp mill is reported as showing no signs 
of wear or corrosion after 13 months’ service. 
Before Ni-Resist was adopted, the life of 
these shells did not exceed six months. 


MONEL METAL STIRRUPS 

This spec ial equipment is used to protect the 
sides and bottoms of pickling tanks that do 
not possess sufficient wear resistance to with- 
stand the continual bumping of loaded crates 
and baskets. Monel Metal is chosen for this 
use because of its great strength and corrosion 
resistance and its ability to stand up under 
hard usage. 


NICKEL PREVENTS LOW TEMPERA- 
TURE EMBRITTLEMENT 

The ability of Nickel Alloys to resist low- 

temperature embrittlement has led to an in- 

eased use of 2 to 3% Nickel Steels in pres- 

sure vessels for the oil refinery de-waxing 


process. 


ZINC CHLORIDE FLUX BOXES 
The choice of materials to handle zine chlor- 
ide is limited by the corrosiveness of this 
chemical. This is especially true where the 
metal to be used must be strong and malls 
able, as well as resistant to chemical attack. 
Monel Metal has been found to answer all 
requirements in connection with such equip 
ment as flux boxes for galvanizing pots and 
trays for soldering flux. In connection with 
such uses the metal may have to resist the 
attack of ammonium chloride and hydro 
chloric acid, as well as zine chloride 


ing basket of Monel 
y built to hold 
panels of oil stoves. In con 


stant service for the last 12 





















New EGuiyament 








Stationary Gas Analyzer for 
Reheating Furnaces— 


‘ 


Bacharach Industrial Instrument 
Co., 7000 Bennett street, Pittsburgh, 
Las supplemented its portable type 


KZA analyzer with a stationary 
model, This equipment has been 


installed on several reheating fur 
naces and provides the heaters with 
continuous, direct-reading analysis 
of the combustion atmosphere at all 
times, It is announced that the 
analyzer is suitable for measuring 
the traces of unburned gases pres- 


ent in neutral combustion atmos 








Bacharach stationary RZA panel with 
recorder on sheet normalizing furnace 


pheres, or the high unburned gas 
percentages required in heating full 
finish sheet products. It also is ap 
plicable to bright annealing furnaces. 

The analyzer is rugged, low in 
maintenance requirements and_ in 
every sense a mill instrument. Time 
lag is reported to be usually less 
than 20 seconds. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows a 251-52 sta- 
tionary type RZA panel with record 
e: on a sheet normalizing furnace, 

¢ . r 


Portable Tensile and Bend 
Testing Machine— 


Air Reduction Sales Co., Lincoln 
Bldg., New York, is marketing a 
portable tensile and bend testing ma 
chine, The unit, shown, herewith, 
meets a demand for a compact and 





Airco machine tests weld 


portable 


specimens on the job 


portable testing machine for use on 
the welding job. With a few strokes 
of the operating lever after the 
specimen is set up, the operator can 
apply a direct load up to 40,000 
pounds. By using specimens of 
smaller cross sectional area than the 
maximum 1% by *%-inch, loads 
equivalent to 150,000 pounds per 
square inch or higher can be applied, 
the company claims. On the large, 
easy-reading gage the operator can 
watch the load grow. Readings are 
accurate to plus or minus 2 per cent 
7 ° ¢ 
Automatic Stock Reel— 


U. S. Tool Co. Inc., Ampere, N. J.. 
developed an automatic 
plants where 

The device, 


recently 
stock reel for use in 
metal stamping is done. 





U. S. automatic stock reel 
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shown herewith, is motor-driven and 
employs a simple mechanism that 
automatically maintains a loop of 
stock. It is made in vertical and 
Lorizontal quick-loading types, and 
in various sizes and capacities, 
“ . . 

Magazine Feed for Forming 
And Threading Machine— 


Landis Machine Co. Inc., Waynes- 
boro, Pa., announces that in order 
to provide for increasing the capac- 
ity of its automatic forming and 
threading machine to take bolts 
longer than 6 inches a magazine feed 
developed. The arrange- 
herewith, will handle 


has been 
ment, shown 





Landis automatic forming and thread- 
ing machine equipped with magazine 


feed 


bolts up to 714 inches long, which 
is the maximum length that can be 
tuken by the transfer mechanism. 
The installation can be made to ma- 
chines in service, 

Bolts must be placed in the feed- 
ing chutes of the magazine by hand, 
after which they are automatically 
fed to the grippers, pointed, thread- 
ed, and ejected. All factors remain 
ing equal (diameter, pitch, thread 
length, and cutting speed), produc- 
tion will be identical with that of 
regular machine equipped with hop- 
per leaf for fully automatic feeding. 

Capacity range of the magazine 
feed is up to 2% inch length of 
thread on 3/16 to *% or 1 inch diam- 
eter bolts, from 2% to 7% inches 
long and with head thickness up to 
1% inches. The length of the mag- 
azine chute is 35 inches from the 
loading end to the feeding end and 
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A.C.F. No. 4 three-electrode Berwick 
metal heate 


the number of bolts which it will 
hold at one time is governed by the 
size of the bolt heads. For bolts 
shorter than 6 inches the regular 
hopper leaf feed should be used. 

* * 7 


Metal Heater— 


American Car & Foundry Co., 30 
Church street, New York, is build- 
ing a No. 4 three-electrode metal 
heater for heating stock of any diam- 
eter from 4 to 2% inches, and giv- 
ing any length heat from 1 to 24 
inches, at the end or at any point on 
any length bar. Shown = above, 
the unit is equipped with electric 
eyes for controlling the temperature. 

+ * + 


Cutoff Machine— 


Tabor Mfg. Co., 3225 Tacony 
street, Philadelphia, recently brought 
out a new cutoff machine, shown 
herewith. Four types are available. 
The unit can be obtained with 2 
stationary head, allowing the work 
to be placed on the table and fed 
into the wheel by hand. <A combina- 
tion stationary and chopping head 


features another type, and the use 


of a traversing head, which is brought 





Table of Tabor cutoff machine is easily 
adjusted for height 
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forward into the work, permits the 
work to be clamped securely in posi 
tion. A travelling table is obtain 
able to facilitate long cuts. The 
machine is adapted for use not only 
in the cutting of gates and risers 
from castings, but also for cutting 
bar stock, strip steel, tubing, struc- 
tural shapes, refractories, etc, 
o * ’ 
Portable Electric Polisher— 


Independent Pneumatic Too] Co 
600 West Jackson boulevard, Chi 
cago, recently introduced a new U-38 
portable electric polisher, shown 
herewith. Features are its light 
weight, balance and ease of handling 
The unit is equipped with a Thor 
standard motor which can be in 
spected while running by merely re- 





Thor portable electric polishe 


moving the two brush covers. Side 
handle can be used on either side of 
the machine to accommodate the op- 
erator. Equipment includes a 7-inch 
flexible rubber pad, a 7-inch felt pad 
and an 8-incen sheep wool pad. 
* + . 

Shipper Rod-Operated 
Master Switch— 

General Electrie Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., is announcing a new shipper 
red-operated master switch that per 


The function of a 
two - button momen 
tary-contact pushbut 
ton station 1s per- 
formed by this G-E 
shipper rod-operated 
master switch 





forms the function of a two-button 
momentary-contact pushbutton sta 
tion. The device, shown herewith, 
possesses advantages because its mag 
netic contactor will pick up and seal 
in even when the shipper rod is op 
erated rapidly and will drop out and 
remain unenergized, in the case of 
voltage failure, even when the ship 
per rod does not complete its travel 
A short time delay between making 
and breaking the pick-up circuit is 
employed, so that this circuit will 
always be broken after it has once 
been established, regardless of the 
position in which the shipper rod i 
le ft. 
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Close Coupled Pumps— 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has introduced 
a line of motors for close coupleé 
pumps. This development was car 
ried on in collaboration with a num 
ber of pump builders to produce a 
motor which would be standard for 





Buffalo close coupled pump with West 
inghouse motor 


this application. The particular 
pump illuustrated herewith is manu 
factured by Buffalo Pumps Inc, The 
pump is overhung on the motor 
frame and the impeller pressed di 
rectly on the motor shaft. This de 
sign eliminates bearings in the pump, 
couplings and bedplate. Weight also 
is reduced and compactness is at 
tained. 
. . + 


High-Speed Turret Lathe— 


Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis., recently brought out a simpli 


fied high-speed turret lathe. The 





Gisholt lathe for large quantity pre 
duction and small lots 


automatic collet chucking capacity 
for round, hexagon and square stoc! 
is 1%, 1% and 1% inches respe 


tively, and uses either 8, 10 or 12 


inch seroll chuck The machine, 
shown herewith, has a maximum of 
18 14-inch swing over the steel 


topped ways. 

An interesting feature of this ma 
chine is its drive Primarily dé 
signed for high speed work, all gears 
and clutches have been omitted from 
the spindle and headstock The 
spindle mounted on tapered roller 
hearings is driven by vee belts di 
rectly from the motor mounted in 
the cabinet under the headstock 


These belts drive an aluminum 


X] 



























































sheave which is mounted on the 
spindle back of the rear bearing. 
This sheave can be quickly removed 
and replaced by another of different 
diameter, varying the speed in much 
the same manner as would be done 
by pickoff gears. 

Three different types of hand-op- 
erated cross slides are offered and 
eny one may be furnished with or 
without hand longitudinal adjust- 
ment to suit requirements, The three 
cross slides are lever operated, screw 
a combination of lever 
undercut 


operated or 
and screw operated. An 
forming attachment may also be fur 
rnished for skiving tools for each 
cross slide. Ali three cross slides are 
provided wtih adjustable stops and 


with tee slots. 
” SJ ¢ 
Flexible Shaft Grinder-— 


Stanley Electric Tool Division, 
New Britain, Conn., is building a 
flexible shaft portable grinder that 
develops °g horsepower and a speed 
of 18,000 revolutions per minute. 


The unit, shown herewith, can be 





Stanley flexible shaft grinder 


employed for external and internal 
erinding operations on tools, dies, 
castings, ete. The universal] motor 
provides ample power to drive a 1% 
by %-inch emery wheel. Flexible 
shaft is 42 inches long and has a 
heavy reinforced with pro 
tection springs on each end. Handle 
piece is equipped with a collet type 
chuck to hold %-inch shanks, The 
cradle will hold the motor unit on a 
bench or it can be suspended over 
head. 


casing 


* . r 
Automatic Motor Base— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 

kee, is offering an automatic ball 


bearing motor base for use in con 
junction with a motion control vari- 


82 











Allis-Chalmers automatic motor base 


pitch Texrope drive. Four bearings, 
totally enclosed and 
the life of the unit, support the mo 
tor and the upper half of the base. 
Travel of the device, shown here 
with, is in a straight line. A dial 
indicator enables the operator to 
maintain correct belt tension at ali 
times, A handwheel on the 
controls the speed of the vari-pitch 
sheave and simultaneously moves 
the motor a sufficient amount to 
compensate for the change in center: 
between shafts, resulting from the 
variation in the diameter of the 
sheave, 


base 


r . é 
Filter Bags for Anodes— 


Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, N. J., is marketing filte! 
bags for anodes to keep plating solu- 
tions clean. The anode is placed in 
the filter bag and then suspended in 
the plating tank in the usual man 
ner. Sludge which ordinarly is re- 
leased in the solution and which may 
cause rough and pitted deposits and 
that which settles to the bottom of 
the tank remains in the bag. When 
the anode has been used up, the 
filter bag is removed from the tank 
and discarded. Since no sludge gets 
into the tank the plating solution 
is kept at maximum efficiency at all 
times. 

* > * 


Milling Machine— 


Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, 
O., has developed a production type 
horizontal two-way opposed hydrau- 
lic feed face milling machine, shown 
herewith, The unit is designed for 
simultaneously face milling opposite 
sides of castings such as compressor 


housings, engine frames, cylindet 





embodies 


Defiance milling machine 


hydraulic feed 
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lubricated for 














heads, etc. Hydraulic feed for the 
table provides an automatic cycle of 
fast advance, feed and rapid return 
to stop. By employing additiona) 
dogs the cycle can be arranged go 
as to give a vast advance, feed, skip, 
feed and rapid return to stop. Work- 
ing surface of the table is 18 inches 
wide and 36 inches long. Length 
of travel is 48 inches. Heads are 
fully enclosed and force feed lubri- 
cated. Maximum distance 
spindle noses is 21 inches, a hand- 
wheel and providing adjust- 
ment to give a minimum distance of 
11 inches between spindles, Face 
milling cutters up to 12 inches max- 
imum diameter can be employed on 
the machine. 


between 


screw 


* . a 
Furnace Draft Controller— 


Bailey Meter Co., 1050 Ivanhoe 
road, Cleveland, has developed a 
complete self-contained furnace draft 
controller requiring only a draft con- 
nection to the furnace and a supply 
of compressed air at approximately 
As shown in 


36 pounds pressure 


\ 
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Bailey furnace draft controller 


the diagrammatic illustration here- 
with, an increase in furnace draft 
and a corresponding slight move- 
ment of the diaphragm to the left, 
moves the pilot stem downward, ad- 
mitting pressure under the _ piston, 
which in turn moves upward and 
opens the damper, This movement 
diminishes the weight of chain sup- 
ported by the pilot valve beam until 
the diaphragm force is exactly bal- 
anced and the pilot valve is returned 
to its neutral position. The chain 
loading device provides a simple and 
accurate means of applying a counter 
force against the diaphragm which 
is finely graduated with the move- 
ment of the control drive. The con- 
troller may be applied either to the 
forced draft or the up-take draft as 


desired. 
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WELDING WIRE absolutely uniform 
A in quality and free of non-metallic 
impurities ... made by Roebling’s special 
custom methods. 

Available for both electric and gas 


welding, in standard straight lengths or in 


coils. Write for full information, prices, 


or samples 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., TRENTON, N.J. 


Branches in Principat Cities 





ONLY A FINE PRODUCT MAY BEAR THE NAME ROEBLING 
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New Trade Publications 


Ball Anodes—-Udylite Co., Detroit, 
Mich. A folder on its ball anodes for 
electroplating, with illustrations show- 
ing economy in their use. 

Elevators Warner Elevator Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati. Form No. 523 show- 
ing operation, construction, use, and 
advantages of this product. 
Lewis-Shepard Co., Water- 
devoted 


Trucks 
town, Mass. Circular No. 317, 
to factory and warehouse floor trucks 
with rubber-tired wheels. 


Gear Grinding—Pratt & Whitney 
Co., Hartford, Conn. Circular No. 420 
on its 10-inch hydraulic gear grinder 
for spur and helical gears, illustrated. 


High Tensile Steel—American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, O. A folder 
describing Armco H. T. 50, with 
physical characteristics and results of 
tests, 

Monorail Tractor—-American Mono 
rail Co., Cleveland. A bulletin on its 
electric drive for 
carrier units, il 


monotractor, an 
crane hoist and 
lustrated. 

Hydraulic Press—-Edwin E. Bartlett 
Co., Nashua, N. H. Bulletin No. 60, 
displaying the new No. 60 Greenerd 
arbor press, with full details concern- 
ing structure and applications. 

Steel Sheet Piling—Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Insert C 
of its sheet piling book, describing 
uses of its Z piling; illustrated and 
with many diagrams. 

Trent 
street, 


Electric Furnace—Harold IE. 
Co., 618 North Fifty-fourth 
Philadelphia. An additional page for 
its looseleaf catalog, featuring its 
types “B"” and “BA” furnaces, 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. Advertising form No. 
161 points out advantages of this 
product for air-conditioning equip- 
ment, with photographs of specific in- 
stallations. 


Toncan Iron 


Speed Reducer—-Foote Bros. Gear 
& Machine Co., 5301 South Western 
boulevard, Chicago. Catalog No. 350 
on its worm gear speed reducer, in- 
worm gears 


cluding a handbook on 


and their evolution, 


Tools—Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
6 East Forty-fourth street, New York 
Catalog No. 900 covering a new line 
of Hicycle tools, with construction de- 
illustrative 


tails, specifications, and 


applications. 


Stock List 
23 Kingsbury street, Chicago. 
leaf booklet with celluloid indexes, di 
various’ steel products, 

handled by the com 


National Steel Co., 1319 
A loose 


viding the 
analyses, etc 
pany. 

Zine Chromate Primer ferry Bros 
211 Lieb street, Detroit. Notes and 
comments on the Berryloid P-27 from 
leading aircraft manufacturers, stat- 
ing advantages and uses to which this 
product has been put in their respec- 
tive factories. 

135 last 


Lubrication Texas Co., 


84 


Forty-second street, New York. Tech- 
nical publication No. 12 devoted to 
selection and use of lubricants, with 
chief emphasis on this product as a 
factor in modern sanitary engineering. 


Price Lists—Delta-Star Electric Co. 
2400 Fulton street, Chicago, List No. 
3 concerns price changes in bus bar 
and conductor fittings, and No. 31-B-1, 
indoor bus supports from 1500 to 
23,000 volts and insulator cable sup- 
ports. 

Portable Electric Tools—Independ- 
ent Pneumatic Tool Co., 600 West 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago. Catalog 
No. 32 on its line of Thor universal 
portable electric tools, especially 
adapted to service shops of the auto- 
motive industry. 

Valves — Haynes Stellite Co., 205 
East Forty-second street, New York 
An 8-page booklet, in which the re- 
sults of application of these valves in 


high temperature, high pressure 
steam service, is described, with its 


features. 


Water Meters—W ort hington-Gamon 
Meter Co., Newark, N. J. Bulletin 
M-975-B31 points out features of the 
model R, split case type, disk water 
meter produced by this firm, including 


dimensions, capacity, parts, and 
weights. 
Multiple-Retort Stoker — Combus.- 


tion Engineering Co. Inc., 200 Madison 
avenue, New York. An 8-page bulle- 
tin including test data and operating 
results on the “Design MRO” product 
of this company, with description of 
illustrations and construction. 


Steel Fabrication— Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa. Bulletin T-4, pertin- 
ent to data accumulated over the past 
five years with reference to approved 
methods of fabricating Lukens nickel- 
clad steel, including welding, design, 
joining, applications, standards, and 
heating. 


Nickel International Nickel Co. 
Inc., 67 Wall street, New York. Vol- 
ume 13, No. 2, containing in this issue, 
articles on pioneering in radio tuba 
development, making cast copper- 
nickel grids, winning an 8-year fight 


against caustic soda, and other in 
teresting items. 
Lubrication—Alemite Corp., i878 


Diversey Parkway, Chicago. An indus- 
trial lubrication manual, with illus- 
trated information concerning efficient 
maintenance of machinery Recom- 
mendations for all types of plants are 
given, classified according to types of 
machinery, gears and bearings. Edi- 
torial content included. 

Screws——-American Screw Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. A _ bulletin on recessed 
head, self centering screws and bolts, 
with specifications and photographs of 
wood, machine, and sheet metal screws 
and stove bolts, listing eight advan- 
tages and improvements on these 
products; the Phillips-utility kit is 
demonstrated. 


Flow Meters—Cochrane Corp., Sev- 
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enteenth and Allegheny avenue, Phi}. 
adelphia. A folder on the electrig 
flow meter produced by this firm, jp. 
forming as to its sensitivity in meas. 
urement, operating power, and meas. 
uring flow. The latter is given more 
detailed treatment in Bulletin No 
698, with regard to steam, water, 
gases, etc. 


Testing Apparatus — Precision §S¢j. 
entific Co., 1749 Springfield avenue. 
Chicago. Catalog No. 160, 80 pages 
of literature, specifications, and refer. 
ences to governing standards, on pe. 
troleum technology with emphasis on 
testing apparatus for petroleum prod. 
ucts. Also contains data on genera} 
utility apparatus. 


Plant Conditioning — Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co., Department IMW-10, Cleve. 
land. Save-Lite catalog, prepared with 
the co-operation of the better vision 
institute and the better light-better 
sight council, a factual presentation 
of painting as a part of lighting and 
plant conditioning. Included are vari- 
ous illustrated laboratory studies and 
industrial applications. 


Rotary Converters Janette Mfg. 
Co., 556-558 West Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Bulletin 13-I specifies construc- 
tion details and_ uses. Prices are 
shown in bulletin 13-25. Overall 
dimensions in inches and weights in 
pounds of converters is included. Bul- 
letin 225 shows some of the other 
products of the company, including 
speed reducers, motorized blowers, 
motors, hydrolators, and oil transfer 
pumps. 


Pumps and Rock Hammers— 
Worthington Pump &« Machinery. 
Corp.. Harrison, N. J. Bulletins 


W-102-B1l and W-1200-B16. The first 
emphasizes the horizontal duplex pis- 
ton pumps, type TB, for general servy- 
ices in handling liquids at pressures 
up to 200 pounds per square inch. The 
second handles material on the horse- 
shoe valve type rock hammer, wet 
and dry patterns, inclusive of specifica- 
tions and applications 


Solder—International Tin Research 
& Development Council, American 
office, 149 Broadway, New York 
Booklet No. 2, on methods of. soft 
soldering, soldering machines for cans 
and boxes, its use in the development 
and manufacture of internal-combus- 
tion engine radiators, soldered joints 
in automatic telephone '§ exchanges, 
aeneral uses, and bibliography of the 
process 
Pipe, Wire Bethlehem 
fethlehem, Pa. Three fold- 
describes track spikes 


Spikes, 
Steel Co., 
ers: No. 346 
in all standard sizes to any specifica- 
tion, including tabulated information 
on extras for size and quantity; No. 
345 covers the subject of pipe manu- 
facture from the standpoint of qual- 
ity; No. 294-A is information on the 
minimum weight of coating per 
square foot of bare wire, applications 
of Bethanized wire, classifications, and 
extras. 
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Rise in Seasonal Buying Steadies Steel Rate 


Structural, Implement, 


Tin Plate Orders Heavier; 


Prices Being Reaffirmed 


PRING demands for iron and steel are be- 
ginning to assert themselves, and _ ship- 
ments have been stimulated by more fav- 

orable weather. 

Building construction requirements are no- 
tably higher, structural shape awards for the 
week having increased to 33,125 tons. Heavier 
orders have come from the agricultural imple- 
ment industry, dealers’ sales being the best since 
1929. Road machinery builders are working at 
capacity. Also, of a seasonal character is a rise 
of 10 points to 75 per cent in tin plate output. 

The crest of the wave in railroad buying ap- 
parently has passed for the present, while there 
is as yet no marked improvement in purchasing 
by automobile manufacturers. 

The net result was to continue steelworks op- 
erations at 5415 per cent for the third consecu- 
tive week. With relatively light support from 
automobiles, February steel operations averaged 
54.1 per cent, within 2 points of last December 
and November, when assembly of the new mod- 
els was at its peak. Though lacking as many 
working days, the industry produced nearly 3,- 
000,000 tons of steel in February, close to Janu- 
ary’s 3,049,400 tons. 

This evidence of broadening demand, in which 
miscellaneous requirements have played an im- 
portant part, has made steel producers less ap- 
prehensive regarding the delay in important 
commitments by the automobile industry. Last 
week’s assemblies increased less than 2500 units 
to 65,000. The output for the month was about 
271,800, compared with 380,000 in January, and 
335,667 in February last year. A rebound is ex- 
pected to set in this month. Ford has scheduled 
100,000, against 65,000 in February. 

Structural projects are multiplying rapidly 
and give indications of providing a much larger 
outlet for steel for several months. In- 
cluded in structural shape awards are 16,000 
tons for a mill building at Detroit for Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., and 7400 tons for govern- 
ment work in the Tennessee valley. Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. is reported to have booked 8100 tons 
of plates for a St. Louis water line. Bids have 
been opened on 6000 tons of steel shelving for 
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MARKET IN TABLOID 


DEMAND .. . 
excepl automotive. 


Strong, 


PRICES ... 


reaffirmed for second quarter. 


More produets 
Scrap higher. 

PRODUCTION .. . Sleel- 
works operations unchanged al 


54% per cent. 


Heavier. 


SHIPMENTS .. . 














the Archives building, Washington. 

A large tonnage of steel is being purchased 
by the railroads for repairs and new cars to be 
built in their own shops. Norfolk & Western 
will construct 10,000 steel coal cars, and buy 
20,000 tons of rails and five locomotives. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific is in the 
market for 20,000 tons of rails. Northern Pa- 
cific has ordered 17,000 tons of rails and about 
5000 tons of tie plates; Western Pacific, 10,000 
tons of track fastenings. 

This week most of the finished steel prices are 
expected to be reaffirmed for second quarter. 
Bolts, nuts and rivets already have been ex- 
tended, as has pig iron. Sheet and strip pro- 
ducers have been delaying announcement pend- 
ing effort to strengthen the market. 

Despite an easier shipping situation, scrap 
prices have continued to rise. The broadest ad- 
vance since the winter of 1929-30 is noted at 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 melting steel selling at $15.50 
to $16, and railroad grades $16.50 to $17. 

STEEL’s London cable reports growing scarcity 
of pig iron and finished steel in Great Britain, 
with further price advances. Great Britain op- 
poses shipment of chrome ore from its posses- 
sions to Italy, but 1000 tons received at Philadel- 
phia recently from British India has been re- 
shipped by the importer to an Italian port. 

Chicago district steelworks last week ad- 
vanced 3 points to 62 per cent; eastern Pennsyi- 
vania %-point to 37% per cent; Cincinnati 4 to 
76. Wheeling was down 6 to 78; Pittsburgh 1 
to 38: New England 3 to 72; Youngstown 2 to 
63; and others unchanged. 

STEEL’s iron and steel price composite is up 5 
cents to $33.59; the finished steel index un- 
changed at $53.70, and the scrap composite up 
16 cents to $14.46. 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Feb. 29 Feb. 22 Feb 15 Jan., 1936 Nov., 1935 Feb., 1935 Feb., 193] 
Iron and Steel ........ $33.59 $33.54 $33.45 $33.3 $33.15 332.54 $31.64 
Finished Steel ........ 53.70 53.70 53.70 53.70 53.70 54.00 49.42 
71 13.15 12.92 11.66 10.39 


Steelworks Scrap.... 14.46 14.29 13. 
Pig iron, serap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black pipe, rails, alloy steel, 


Iron and Steel Composite: 
Composite :—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steel. 


hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers, Finished Steel 
works Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel] and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Feb. 29, Jan., Nov., Feb., Feb. 29, Jan., Nov., Feb, 
1936 1936 1935 1935 1936 1936 1935 1935 
Finished Material Pig lron 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh . 185¢ 1.85 1.85 1.80 sessemer, del. Pittsburgh $20.8132 20.8132 20.8132 19.76 
Steel bars, Chicago 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.85 Basic, Valley ' 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.16 2.16 2.16 2.09 Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa. 20.8132 20.8132 20.8132 19.76 
iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind............ 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 No. 2 fdry., del. Pittsburgh 20.3132 20.3132 20.3132 19.26 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 No. 2 fdry., Chicago ’ 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia 201% 201% 2.01% 2.00% Southern No. 2, Birmingham 15.50 15.50 14.75 14.50 
Shapes. Chicago 1.85 185 1.85 1.85 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 20.2007 20.2007 20.2007 19.13 
Tank plates Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 No. 2X eastern, del, Phila 21.6882 21.6882 21.6882 20.63 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.00 1.99 1.99 1.98% Malleable, Valley - 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 
Tank plates, Chicago ; 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 Malleable, Chicago . 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 
Sheets, No. 10. hot rolled, Pitts. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 Lake Sup. charcoal, del. Chi 25.2528 25.2528 25.2528 24.04 
Sheets. No. 24. hot ann.. Pitts 2 40 2 40 2 40 2.40 Ferromanganese, del. Pitts . 80.13 90.13 90.13 89.79 
Sheets. No. 24. galv. Pitts. : 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 19.6741 9.67 19.67 18.63 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 S 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.80 2.50 2.50 2.50 crap 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. $15.75 14.50 13.65 13.25 
Plain wire. Pittsburgh 2.30 2 $0 2.30 2.30 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, east Pa. 12.50 11.37% 11.00 10.15 
tin plate, per hase box Pitts. toed or pie mene 8 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 14.75 13.40 13.20 11.65 
Wire nails Pitts. 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.60 Rails for rolling, Chicago 15.75 14.25 14.30 12.55 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 16.25 14.40 13.75 12.50 
Semifinished Material Cok 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $30.00 30.00 29.50 28.00 oKe 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts 30.00 30.00 29.50 28.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $3.50 3.50 3.55 3.60 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 29.00 £9.00 28.50 27.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 1.25 £.00 1.35 1.60 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 40.00 29.00 38.00 38.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 9.75 9.75 9.75 9,25 


Steel, Iron, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. Asterisk denotes price change this week 





Sheet Steel CO 2: — Black No. 28 Corrosion and Heat- Structural Shapes 
TREIPEPERIE ER. © acntecerocees 2.75C " Pittsburzh .. 80 
Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. Gary fies ATM 2.85¢ Resistant Alloys > aulbneetnivbs rm oa 
poet ee ., St. Louis, delivered 3.08¢ Naw York. del... > 0R1 
Pittsburgh 1.70¢€-1.85¢ Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. meiation vain a oa 2 
GOL. ovecere 1.950 Cold Rolled No. 10 : wi soston, delivere: 2.20%e 
Chicago, de livered.. 1.98¢c Pittsburch 9 250-9. 50¢ Chrome a ee Bethlehem ; : 1.90¢ 
Detroit, del. 1.90¢ EES = Si ate 2.6 ‘ No. 302 No. 304 Chicago 1.85¢ 
New York, del. 2.05c-2.20c Gary : fea : -60¢ gars . . .- 23.00 24.00 Cleveland, del. . 2.00¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.01c-2.16¢c Detroit, delivered a 55C Plates : . 26.00 28.00 Buffalo 1.90¢ 
Birmi am 2.00¢c Philadelphia, del. 2.660-2.81¢ Sheets . . 33.00 35.00 Gulf Ports 2.20¢ 
irmingham ....... * 2.00c Naw Work del’ 9 70c-9 5c oe det de oh cat , t a.0) 
St. Louis, del. 2.18c ; dese wid ” Hot strip . 20.75 22.75 Birmingham 1.95¢ 
Pacific Pees Pacific ports, f.o.b. Cold strip . 27.00 29.00 Pacific ports, f.o.b 
acific ports, f.o.b. cars. dock 3.10 ' S, ; _ 
cars, dock ... ‘ 2.40c id i pas retieit Cheemes cars, dock . 2.35¢ 
Cold Rolled No. 20 ; ; ’ ; ars 
Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 Pittsburgh 2. 80c-2.95¢ a Pn oo 5 Soft Steel 
Pittsburgh 2.25c-2.40e Gary souenaernacnoenees 3.05¢ Bars 17.00 18.50 21.00 26.00 (Base, 5 to 25 tons) 
Gary ...... + 2.50c Detroit. delivered 3.00C plates 20.00 21.50 24.00 29.09 Pittsburgh 1.854 
Chicago, delivered 2.53¢ Philadelphia, del 3.11€-3.26€ Sheets 25.00 28.00 31.00 35.00 Chicago or Gary 1.90¢ 
Detroit, delivered 2.45c New York, del. 3.15¢-3.30C prot strip 15.75 16.75 21.75 26.75 Duluth 2.00¢c 
New York, del. 2.60c-2.75¢ Enameling Sheets Cold stp 20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 Birmingham 2.00¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.56c-2.71c Pittsburzh, No. 10 °50c era ee 
Birmingham ...... ; 2.55¢ Spent ager ager tay 3 0 viel) — = 1.95¢ 
St. Louis, del. . EF sccyt~ peal eto, Steel Plates *Detroit, delivered 2.00¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. Gary. No Sega 3.20c ’ Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
cars, dock ............. Meo ss a Pittsburgh ..... 1.80¢ cars. dock . Fe °.40¢ 
ated Med 7 sath oe Philadelphia, del... 2.16¢ 
. . niladelphia, de -39C ~=Boston. delivered 2.27 
Galvanized No, 24 Tin and Terne Plate Boston, delivered...... 2.22c New York, del. . 5 200 
Pittsburgh ........ a“ 3.10¢ 3uffalo. delivered... 2.05¢ Pitts., forg. qual 2.10¢ 
Cy eon 3.20¢ Gary base, 10 cents higher. Chicago or Gary .... 1.85¢ 
Chicago. delivered 3-28c Tin plate, coke base Cleveland, del. ........ 1.99 lec Rail Steel 
*Philadelphia, del... 3.21¢-3.41¢ (box) Pittsburgh $5.25 Birmingham 2: 1.95¢ To Manufacturing Trade 
*New York, del. 3.25¢c-3.45¢ Do., wsste-waste.. 2°.75e Coatesville. base .... 1.90c Pittsburgh <a 1.70¢ 
Birmingham ........ ! 3.25¢ EO ETSI - edstsicasss 2-50c Sparrows Pt., base 1.90¢ Chicago or Gary wee 1 760 
St. Louis, del. 3.48c Long ternes, No. 24 Pacific ports, f.o.b. Moline, Tl. ..... . 1.75¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. unassorted, Pitts. 3.40¢c cars, dock ............. 2.35c Cleveland 1.75¢ 
ears, dock 3.70¢ Do., Gary 3.50c St. Louis, delivered 2.08¢ Buffalo 1.80¢ 
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Iron 
Troy, N. Ye cee 1.70¢ 
Terre Haute, Ind.... 1.75¢ 
CNICAZO  «----eeeeeeeeeeseees 1.80¢ 
Philadelphia ............ __ 2.06¢ 
pittsburgh, refined.. 2.75-7.50c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors. 
pittsburgh . 1.95¢-2.05¢ 

Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young. .. 2.10c 
Gulf Ort... eee 245 
Pacific coast ports f.o.b. 

ear docks we 2 
Philadelphia, del...... 2.11¢-2.16¢ 

Rail steel, straight lengths, 

quoted by distributors 
Pittsburgn ........-- eee 1.90¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young. . 

Gulf ports ...... aie 


Wire Products 


(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; less carloads 
$4 higher; less carloads fenc- 
ing $5 over base column.) 


1.95¢ 
2.30¢c 


Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 Ib. keg. 
Stand. wire nails $2.30- 2.40 
Cement c’t’d nails 2.30- 2.40 
Galv. nails, 15 gage 
and coarser 4.30- 4.40 
do. finer than 15 ga. 4.80- 4.90 


(Per pound) 

Polished staples 3.00c-3.16¢e 

Galv. fence staples.. 3.25¢-3.35¢ 

Barbed wire, galv... 2.70c-2.80c 

Annealed fence wire ..... . 2.45¢ 
Jalvanized fence wire 2 

Woven wire fencing 

(base column, c.l.) $61.00 
To Manufacturing Trade 

Plain wire, 6-9 gage..... 2.30c 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant 

products only) and Chicago up 

$1; Duluth up $2; Birmingham 
up $3. 

Spring, wire, Pittsburgh 
or Cleveland ... ined 
Do., Chicago up $1, Worces- 
ter, $2. 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
and Shafting 


Base, Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


2.900 


10,000 to 19,999 Ibs. ... 2.10¢ 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs. .. 2.05c 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs. 2.00€ 
100,000 Ibs. and over......1.97%4¢ 


Ind., Cleve., Chi., up 5c 
10c; Detroit, up 
Michigan, up 25c 


Gary, 
3uffalo, up 
20c; eastern 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massilon, Can- 

ton, Bethlehem 2.45¢ 

Alloy Alloy 
S.A.F. Diff. S.A.E. Diff 
2000 0.25 8100 0.55 
2100... 0.55 3200... 1.35 
2300 1.50 3300 Pee 
2500 2.25 3400 seeede oO 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. . se0eee0.00 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.25- 

1.75 Ni 1.05 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring base 
6100 bars 1,20 
6100 spring 0.70 
cr. Mi.. Van. « 1.50 
Carbon Van. 0.95 
9250.....carbon base plus extras 


Piling 


Pittsburgh ; 2.15¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo 2.25¢ 
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Strip and Hoops 
Hot strip to 234 g-in. 


Pittsburgh 1.70c-1.85¢ 


Chicago or Gary 1.95¢ 
Birmingham base 2.00¢c 
Detroit, del. . 1.90c 


Philadelphia, del.. 2.01c-2.16« 


New York, del.. 2.20c 
Cooperage hoop, 

Pittsburgh ... 1.95¢ 

Chicago : te 2.05¢ 
Cold strip, Pitts. 


2.45c-2.60c 
2.65c 


2 65¢ 


Cleveland 
Detroit, del. . 
*Worcester, Mass 


Rails, Track Material 


(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill $36.37 44 


telay rails, Pitts. 

20-45 Ibs. $28.00 
45-50 lbs. cencvececs $25.00 
50-60 Ibs, ............. $26.00 
(ii Sy je Saeki ae $24.50 
80-90 Ibs. ......... $26.00 


$60 TORS ces $27.0U 


bil let 


Light rails, 
qual. Pitts., Chi. $35.00 


Do., reroll, qual... 34.00 
Angle bars, billet, 

Gary, Ind., So. Chi. 2.55¢c 

Do., axle steel 2.10¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base 2.60¢ 
Track bolts, base. 3.60c 
Tie plates, base . 1.90¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 lbs.; 
50 to 60 Ibs, inclusive up $2; 16 
and 20 lIbs., up $1; 12 lbs. up 
$2; 8 and 10 Ibs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 


more; base tie plates 2U tons. 
Bolts and Nuts 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 


mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade for all case 
lots, Dec. 1, 1932, lists, 10% 
extra for less full containers. 
Carriage and Machine 

1% x 6 and smaller....70-10-5 off 
Do. larger ... 70-10 off 
Tire bolts seoccceneete OLE 
Plow Bolts 

..10-10 off 


All sizes . scieaees 
Stove Bolts 


In packages with nuts at- 
tached 7242-10 off; in pack- 
ages with nuts separate 


724%4-10-5 off; in bulk 82% 
off on 15,000 of 38-inch and 
shorter, or 5000 over 3-inch. 
Step bolts 65-5 off 


Elevator bolts ............... 65-5 off 
Nuts 

S. A. E. semifinished hex.; 

1 to re-inch ....60-20-15 off 

Do., 12 to 1l-inch 60-20-15 off 

Do., over 11-inch 60-20-15 off 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Milled ... 80-10-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller SO oI! 

Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1l-in., smaller....75-10 off 
Headless set screws 75 off 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc., c. 1. Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland 
Struc., c. L, Chicago 
re-in. and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. 
Wrought washers, 
Pitts.. Chi., Phila. 
to jobbers & large 


2. 90¢e 


3.00¢ 


70 and 5 off 


nut, bolt mfrs $6.25 off 
. 

Cut Nails 

Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 
discount on size extras) $2.75 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 
or more, no discount 
on size extras $3.05 


Do., under 5 kegs; no 
disc. on size extras 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn tubing. 


Welded lron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O.,to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 


$3.20 


seamless 


less. Chicago, del. 244 points 
less. Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh, 


Butt Weld 


Steel 
In Blk. Galv. 
4 and an 53ke 35 
ley 58144 47 
% 62 52 
1 3 64 55 
lron 
1, sli, 15 
% 364%, 20% 
i—1% 391, 5 1y 
2 : 41% 26 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
3 60 1 
216 63 54 
31 2 6 65 56 
7 and 8 64 54 
9 and 10 63% 53% 
lron 
2 37 221% 
2! 31 ts 25 og 
} & : 10 QI 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
, butt weld 57% 
lg-inch butt weld Ow 
M4 4%, butt weld 921 
4%, butt weld 61 
1—3, butt weld 63 
2-inch, lap weld 59 
2144—3, lap weld 62 
31.—6, lap weld 64 
7—8, lap weld. 63 
Iron 
4%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 214 6 inch 


2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists, 8—12- 
inch, no extra, 

Boiler Tubes 


Cc. td. Discounts, o.b. Pitts. 
Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Jron 
2—2% 33 «il 8 
1 2% 10 02 114 13 
} 17 24%4—2% 16 
314 31 0 > ‘ 
} o2 3% sl, s 
414—d 12 4 20 

11, 21 
In lots of a carload or more, 
above’ discounts’ subject to 


preferential of two 5% and one 


744% discount on steel and 


10% on charcoal iron 
Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 


one 5% and one 7%%. Under 
pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 71%4%. 
Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds to 
base under 
2 points under base. 


2000 


carloads, less 5%; 
10,000 Ibs. 
Seamless Boiler Tubes 

Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40.000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are quoted 
for 55 cold-drawn boiler tube 
sizes ranging from % to 6-inch 
outside diameter in 30 wall 
thicknesses, decimal equivalent 
from 0.035 to 1.000, on a dollars 
and basis per 100 feet 
and Less-carloads 


cents 
per pound 


STEEL 


revised asof July 1, 1935, card 

Hot-finished carbon steel boi} 
er tube prices also under aate 
of May 15 range from 1 through 
7 inches outside diameter, in 
clusive, and embrace 47 size 
classifications in 22 decimal 
wall thicknesses ranging from 
0.109 to 1.000, prices also being 
on a Ib. and 100 ft. basis. 


Seamless Tubing 

f.o.b. mill disc. 
32% 
70% 


Cold drawn: 
100 ft. or 150 Ibs. 
15,000 ft. or 22.500 Ibs. 


Cast lron Water Pipe 

Per Net Ton 
Birm..$39.00-40.00 
42.00-43.00 
50.40-51.40 
17.40-48.40 


Class B Pipe 
6-in. & over, 
f-in., Birmingham 
t-in., Chicago 
6 to 24-in. Chicago 
6-in. & over, east. fdy. 43.00 

Do., 4 in. 16.00 

Class A pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base..$160.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
i x 4-inch base; gross ton 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
Buffalo & Youngs- 
town $29.00 
Philadelphia 34.67 
Duluth 31.00 
Forging Billets 
6 xz 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 
Pitts., Chi., Buff 35.00 
Forging, Duluth 37.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleve., Younge., 
Chi., Buff., Can 
ton, Sparrows Pt 30.00 
Slabs 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 

Youns 29.00 
Wire Rods 
(Common; combination up $2) 
Pitts., Cleveland 10,00 
Chicago 41.00 
Worcester, Mass 12.00 
Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Young., 

Buff.. Coatesville, 

Sparrows Point 1.80¢ 
Coke 

Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur.... $3.50- 3.65 
Connellsville, fdry 4.25 
Connell, prem. fdry 5.50 
New River fdry. 6.00 
Wise county fdry 1.45- 5.00 
Wise county fur. 1.00- 4.50 
By-Product Foundry 

Newark, N. J., del. 9.70-10.15 
(*hi., ov., outside del. 9.00 
Chicago, del. 9.75 
New England, del 11.50 
St. Louis, del 10.00-10.50 
Birmingham, ovens 6.50 
Indianapolis. del. 9.40 
Cincinnati, del 1.50 
Cleveland, del. 9.75 
Buffalo, ovens 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit. ov... out. del 9.00 
Philadelphia, del. 9.38 


Coke By-Products 


Per gallon, producers’ plants 

Tank lots Spot 
Pure and 90% benzol 18.00¢ 
Toluol 30.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 20.000¢ 
Industrial xylol 20.000 


Per lb. f.0.b. New York 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 16.30e¢ 

Do. (100 Ibs.) 17.30¢ 

Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 

balls, in bbls.. to jobbers 6.75« 
Per 100 lb. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia $1.25 

+ Western 


prices, %-cent up 
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—The Market Week— 


Pig lron 


Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil, above 
2.25; 50e diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. 


No.2 Malle- Besse. 

Delivered from Basing Points: Fdry able Basic mer 
St. Louis, northern ........... : 20.00 20.00 19.50 “a 
St. Leuis from Birmingham ..719.62 ‘ 19.50. 

St. Paul from Duluth .. 21.94 21.94 22.44 
7Over 0.70 phos 


Low Phos, 


















No. 2 Malle- Besse- Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish 
Basing Points: Fdry able Basic mer N. Y., $24.00, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $25 13° 
Bethlehem, Pa. $20.50 $21.00 $20.00 $21.50 Gray Forge Charcoal 
Birdsboro, Pa. 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 Valley furnace . 19.00 Lake Superior fur. ..........$22.99 
Birmingham, Ala., southern del. 15.50 15,50 14.50 21.00 Pitts. dist. fur. . 19.00 Do., del. Chicago . Soul 25,95 
Buffalo 19.50 20.00 18.50 20.50 Lviess, Tenn. ..... 22 5 
Chicago 19 50 19.50 19.00 20.00 Silvery} 
Cleveland 19.50 £9.50 £9.00 ip Jackson county, O., base; 6-6.50 per cent $22.75; 6.51-7—$23 95. 
Detroit 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 7-7.50—$23.75: 7.51-8—$24.25; 8-8.50—$24.75: 8.51-9 $25.25. 
Duluth one ted ar ed 9-9.50—$25.75. Buffalo $1.25 higher. a 
lurie, Pa, 19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 Bessemer Ferrosilicon+ 
Everett, Mass ppd 21.00 oU.00 21.50 Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for Silverijes 
Hamilton, O 19.50 19.50 19.00 plus $1 a ton. Ss, 
Jackson, O 20.26 20.25 19.75 ak cain ‘The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buf. 
Neville island, Pa. 19.90 9.00 19.00 20.00 falo is quoted with freight allowed, 5 
Saeeeiie Pa oo w7, Sipe 20 00 m Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon. 2 tg 
Sparrows Point, Md. 20.50 . 20.00 ey 3%, $1 per ton add, Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
Swedeland, Pa. 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 e 
Toledo, O. 9.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 Refractories eee — coage) = 40.049 
y ar or € oO es i aead- nec 
Youngstown, O 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 Per 1000 f.0.b. Works oe <i uae Pigeon 
Fire Clay _ welah, Wash. (bulk).. 22.06 
. ine I , Super Quality Basic Brick 
Delivered from Basing Points: Pa., Mo., KY. ........ $55.00 Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply. 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 20.76 20.76 26.26 21.26 First Quality mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Baltimore from Birmingham 21.08 19.96 Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. $45.00 Chrome brick $45.00 
Boston from Birmingham 20.62 ‘ 20.50 a Alabama, Ga., $38.00-45.00 Chemically bonded 
Boston from Everett, Mass, 21.00 1.50 20.50 22.00 Second Quality chrome brick 45.00 
Boston from Buffalo : 21.00 21.50 0.50 22.00 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo. 40.00 Magnesite brick 65.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 22,93 13.43 Ga., Ala. . 35.00 Chemically bonded mag- 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm., 22.50 ‘ bist Ohio nesite brick 55.00 
Canton, O., from Cleveland 20.76 20.76 20.26 21.26 First quality $40.00 
Chicago from Birmingham 719.72 19.60 Intermediary 37.00 5 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. . 20.58 20.58 20.08 Second quality ........ 28.00 Fluorspar, 85 5 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 20.20 19.20 Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, 
Cleveland from Birmingham 19.62 . 19.12 pease All bases . 50.00 duty paid, tide, 
Indianapolis from Hamilton, O.., 21.93 21.93 21.43 22.43 Silica Brick net ton $20.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 21.26 21.26 20.76 21.76 Pennsylvania . $45.00 Washed gravel. } 
Milwaukee from Chicago 20.57 20.57 20.07 21.07 Joliet, E. Chicago 54.00 f.o.b. Ill.. Ky.. net 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago Birmingham, Ala. 48.00 ton, carloads. all- 

Toledo or Detroit 22.60 22.60 22.10 23.10 Magnesite rail $17.50 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 21.61 Imported dead-burned Do.. for barge $17.50 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 21.99 22.49 grains, net ton f.o.b. 

Philadelphia from Birmingham.. 20.93 ; 20.81 Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 21.31 21.81 20.81 timore bases (bags)... $45.00 Ferroalloys 
Pittsburgh district from Ne- | Neville base plus 67c, 81¢c and Domestic dead-burned Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
ville Island j $1.21 switching charges grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 21.75 21.75 21.25 21.25 Chester, Pa., and Bal- Ferromanganese, 
78-82% tidewater, 
duty paid 75.00 
— a ere = ee Do., Balti., base 75.00 
Do., del. Pittsb’gh 80.13 
Nonferrous DR wl 
20% dom. Palmer- 
METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK ton, Pa., spot? 26.00 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound a: Do., New Orleans 26.00 
— Copper- —— Ferrosilicon, 50% an 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin Lead Alumi- Antimony Nickel ggg silage r “ d oan 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num _ Chinese Cath- 7 i. per eunt ; 126-130.00 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St.L. 99% Spot,N. Y. odes Spot, $5 a. di agg wn 
Feb, 22—Holiday L Silicoman., 2% carb. 85.00 
Feb, 24 9.25 9.37% 8.95 17.50 16.12% 4.50 1.35 4.85 *19.00 35.00 2% carbon, 90.00: 1% 100.00 
Feb, 25 9.25 9.371% 8.95 17.621, 416.1214 4.50 4.35 1.90 *19.00 35.00 Ferrochrome. 66-70 : 
Feb. 26 9.25 9.3746 8.95 17.8744 46.37% 4.55 4.40 4.90 *19.00 35.00 chromium, 4-6 car- 
Feb. 27 9.25 9.37% 8.95 18.85 47.00 1.60 4.45 4.90 *19.00 35.00 bon, cts. Ib. del 10.00 
Feb. 28 9.25 9.37% 8.95 48.3714 46.62% 4.60 4.45 4.90 *19.00 35.00 Ferrotungsten. 
stand., lb. con. del, 1.35- 1,45 
*Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00c. Ferrovanadium, 35 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS Light Brass to 40% Ib.. cont 2.70- 2.90 
ee Chicago 3.6214-3.871% Ferrotitanium. ec. 1. 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. Deal. buying prices, cents Ib. ‘ieeahaed” <i. uae met gee ey a 
except as_ specified. Copper No. 1 Composition Red Brass St. Louis 2.50- 4.00 aWow., net ton 137.50 
brass products based on 9.00C  snew york 5.87%%4-6.121 Lead Spot, 1 ton, frt. 
Conn, copper. Cleveland 6.50- 6.75 New York 3.50- 3.75 allow., Ib. 7.00 
Sheets Chicago 6.1214-6.373 Cleveland 3.50- 3.75 Do., under 1 ton 7.50 
Yellow brass (high) 14.62% *St. Louis 6.00- 6.50 Chicago 32% Ferrophosphorus, 
Copper hot rolled 16 50 Meavy Copper end Wire St. Louis ws 3.75 nd ton, Cc. a, aS 
Lead cut to jobbers 8.25 .. He : 7 eens .@ het Zine 9% Rockdale, 
Zine, 100-lb. base 9.50 New York, No. 1 1.3% a 1.02 : New York 900- 2.25 Tenn., basis, 18% 
Tubes Chicago, No. 1 1.12%9-7.62% Cleveland 2.50- 2.75 $3 unitage 58.50 
; on *Cleveland 1.00- 7.25 ¢ ; 250- 3.00 Ferrophosphorus 
High yellow brass 16.87% «ct Louis. No. 1 7.95- 7.75 St. Louis : =.0U- ot se ee 
Seamless copper 17.00 atticsbnsne scielgbbcseaaiata “43 : Aluminum electrolytic, per 
Rods Composition Brass Borings Borings, Cleveland... 9.00- 9.50 ton c. 1, 23-267 
High vellow brass 13.12% *New York 6.12%- 6.25 Mixed, cast, Cleve. 13.00-13,.25 f.o.b Anniston, 
Copper, hot rolled 13.50 Light Copper — = L. ee cee th a 24% $3 _— 
Anodes *New York acess eee Serre SORE 
Copper untrimmed 14.00 Chicago 5.6214-6.12% SECONDARY METALS stand. 55-65%. Ib. 0.95 
Wire Cleveland 6.00- 6.25 Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 9.50 Molybdate, lb. cont. 0.80 


Yellow brass (high) 15.12% *St. Louis 5.75- 
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6.25 


STEEL 


Stand. No. 12 alum... 16.75-17.25 *Carloads, Quan. diff. apply 


March 2, 1936 








en 








20.00 


17.50 
17.50 


me 





Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham 


—The Market Week— 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


10.00-11.00 


Boston, dock, expt. 10.50-10.75 
Boston, domestic .... 9.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 . . 12.75-13.25 
Buffalo, No. 2 vee 11.75-12,25 
Chicago, No. 1.......... 14.50-15.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 15.00-15.50 
Cleveland, No. 2 14,00-14.50 
Detroit, No. 1 . . 11.75-12.25 
Detroit, No. 2. . 11.00-11.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 13.50-14.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 12.50 
Federal, Ill. . . 11.50-12.00 


Granite City, 


R. R... 12.50-13.00 


Granite City, No. 2.. 10.75-11.25 
N. Y., deal. No. 2.... 8.50- 9.00 
N. Y., deal. barge 

(No. 1 for export) 9.50 


Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 


Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.).. 15.50-16. 


Pittsburgh, No. 2 14.25-14.7 


St. Louis . 11.50-12. 


Toronto, dealers ...... * 
16.00-16.5 


Valleys, No. 1 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 


Buffalo, dealers 11.75-12 
Chicago, factory . 25-13 
Chicago, dealer 12 
Cleveland 15 
Detroit 12 
E. Pa., new mat.... , 
Pittsburgh 15.50-16 
St. Louis 9.50-10. 
Valleys 15.25-15. 
BUNDLED SHEETS 

Buffalo . : 10.75-11. 
Cincinnati, del. 8.50- 9. 
Cleveland . . 11.00-11. 
Pittsburgh 14.25-14. 
St. Louis : 8.50- 9. 
Toronto, dealers ...... 4. 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 

Chicago ... . 10.00-10. 
Cincinnati 8.50- 9. 
Detroit 9.00- 9. 
St. Louis 7.00- 7. 


STEEL RAILS, SHOR 


16.25-16.7 





75 


25 
00 
50 
75 
00 
50 


50 
00 
50 
50 


COUPLERS, SPRINGS 


Buffalo seseseseoce 14,.76-15.25 
Chicago, springs 16.00-16.50 
Eastern Pa. 16.50-17.00 


17.25-17.75 


13.50-14.00 


Pittsburgh 

St. Louis . 

ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago . 

St. Louis. 


15.50-16.00 
14.00-14.50 


Buffalo 14.50-15.00 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago. 16.00-16.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and 

bloom crops 15.00-15.50 
Cleveland, billet, 

bloom crops 17.50-18.00 


Eastern Pa., crops.. 16.50-17.00 


Pittsburgh, billet, 


bloom crops 17.75-18.25 
Pittsburgh, sheet 

bar crops 17.25-17.75 
FROGS, SWITCHES 
Chicago . 14.50-15.00 
St. Louis, cut 12.25-12.75 
SHOVELING STEEL 
eo” 14.50-15.00 
Federal, Ill. . 11.50-12.00 


Il. 10.75-11.25 
6.50 


Granite City, 
Toronto, dealers 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham 
Boston, dealers 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Chicago, No. 1, 


.50- 8.00 


6. 


7 

7 2 

11 25 

12.75-13.25 
net.. 13.00-13.50 

14 

11 


Chicago, No. 2 4.50-15.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2 .50-12.00 
Eastern Pa. 14,00 
St. Louis, No. 1 11.00-11.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 12.50-13.00 
Toronto, No. 1. dlr. 7.00 
SPECIFICATION PIPE 

Eastern Pa. ..... agente 11.50 
New York, dealers 8.00- 8.50 


Gross tons delivered to 


consumers, except where 
Buffalo 8.25- 8.75 
Cincinnati, dealers 6.00- 6.50 
Cleveland 9.00- 9.50 
Detroit 7.50- 8.00 
Eastern Pa. 6.50 
New York, dealers 3.25- 3.75 
Pittsburgh 8.50- 9.2: 
Toronto, dealers 4.00 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


Birmingham, plain 
Boston, chemical 
Boston, dealers 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland 
Detroit 


dealers 


E. Pa., chemical 
New York, dealers 
St. Louis 


Toronto, dealers 
PIPE AND FLUES 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Chicago, net 


5.00- 6.00 


6.50- 7.00 
3.50- 4.00 
8.25- 8.75 
7.50- 8.00 
6.00- 6.50 
GY 00- 9.50 
7.50- 8.00 


11.00-13.00 


3.50- 4.00 
41.50- 5.00 

5.00 
&.00 8.50 


8.50- 9.00 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Buffalo 

Chicago, net 
Cincinnati 
Eastern Pa. 

New York, dealers 
St. Louis 

FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston, dealers 
Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Pittsburgh 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston, dealers 
Chicago, heavy 
Eastern Pa. 


10.25-10.75 
9.50 
7.00- 7.50 
1.00-11.50 
6.50- 7.00 
7.50- 8.00 


9.00- 


— 


7.75- 8.00 
11.75-12.25 
13.50-14.00 
10.50-11.00 
14.25-14.75 
6.00- 7,00 


16.00-16.50 
12.00-12.50 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 


St. Louis 


13.00-13.50 


otherwise 


stated 


Chicago, iron 14, 
Chicago, rolled steel 15. 


50-15.00 
50-16.00 


Cincinnati, iron 11.50-12.00 
Eastern Pa., iron 14.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa., steel 16.50-17,.00 
Pittsburgh, iron 15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, steel 17.25-17.75 
St. Louis, iron 11.50-12.00 
St. Louis, steel 13.28-13.75 
Toronto, net 8.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham 11.00-12.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach. 9.00- 9.25 
Boston, No. 2 8.75- 9.00 
Boston, tex. con. 8.50- 9.00 
Buffalo, cupola 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, mach, 13.50-14.00 
Chicago, agri. net 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, auto 11.50-12,00 
Chicago, mach. net 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, railr’d net.. 11.50-12.00 
Cinci., mach. cup 11,00-11.50 
Cleveland, mach. 16,00-16.50 
Detroit, auto, net 12.50-13.00 


Eastern Pa., cupola 1 
FE. Pa., mixed yard.. 1 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 1 
San Francisco, del.. 1 
Seattle 

St. Louis, No. 1 
St. L., No. 1 mach 2 


Toronto, No. 1, 
mach., net 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston, del. S 
Buffalo, break. 11 


Cleveland, break 12. 
Detroit, No. 1 mach 


net 12 
Detroit, break. 11, 
Detroit, auto net 12. 


Kastern Pa 
N. Y., break. deal 9. 
Pittsburgh 13 


MALLEABLE 
Birmingham, R. R 11 
Boston, consum 15. 
Buffalo 15 
Chicago, R. R. 


13. 


17. 


50-14.00 
00-12.50 
00-14.50 


.50-14.00 


50- 9.00 
25-11.75 


50-13.00 


9.00 


OO- 8.25 


.00-11.50 


50-13.00 


50-13.00 
00-11.50 
£0-13.00 
00-13.50 
25 9.50 


0-13.50 


50-12.50 
00-16.00 
75-16.25 


00-18.00 

















Birmingham eee . 32 50-13.00 — " AXLE TURNINGS 
Buffalo 4 scooee 10,.20°15.75 wt SHELING a ac Bost denlere 975. 4.295 Cincinnati, agri. del. 13.00-13.50 
Chicago (3 ft.) 16.00-16.50 Buffalo, No. 1 oe ee 1050-1100 Cleveland, rail 17.75-18.00 
Chicago (2 ft.). 17.00-17.50 Chicago, No. 1 13.00-13.50 Ch ste ge 14.00 14.50 Detroit, auto, net 14,50-15.00 
Cincinnati, del. ........ 14.50-15.00 Cinci., No. 1, deal S.50- 9.00 9 SRSES, Gree, 50 1159 6Fastern Pa. R.R... 16.50-17.00 
Detroit 14.50-15.00 Cincinnati, No. 2 5.50- 6.00 Eastern Pa. ; “4 Pittsburceh. rail 18.25-18.75 
Pitts., open-hearth Cleveland, No. 2 9.00- 9.50 St. Louis 7 Oe 6 een 14.25-14,75 
“> € ’ Se " a ae sy . x Fe ve ot 4.50 wee 4 », .- ee “0 7] 
3 ft. and less . 17.25-17.75 hg No. —" scan cae roronto a roronto, net 7.00 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 14,25-14.75 alleys, new, No. 9.29°10.190 = eee — Leh ne 
’ Toronto, dealers 6,09 STEEL CAR AXLES ie RAILS FOR ROLLING 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP Birmingham 12.00-12.50 5 feet and over 
. : RWINIC . < . D . 25 > 
Boston : ; ; 9.00 MAC HINE TURNINGS ; = Boston, ship. point.. 11.00 11.26 Birmingham 11.50-12.00 
Chicago . 14.50-15.00 Birmingham ; 6.00- 7.00 Buffalo 15.25 15.70 Boston. dealers 4g 00 
Pittsburgh 16.25-16.75 Boston, dealers 4.00- 4.25 Chicago, net 15,50 16.00 Buffalo 12 00-12 Ea 
St. Louis . 13.25-13.75 Buffalo . 7.00- 7.50 Eastern Pa. 17.00 Chicago 15.50 16 00 
Buffalo 13.00-13.50 Chicago 6.50- 7.00 St. Louis 13.50-14.00 fastern Pa 14.00-14.50 
Toronto, dealers . 8.50 Cincinnati, dealers 6.50- 7.00 Toronto 5.00 New York dealer 9.75-10 oF 
‘levels d 50- ! 0 : ‘ y r= ae 
STOVE PLATE ( veland 8.06 5 9.0”  SSHAFTING St. Louis 14.25-14.75 
3irmingh: 7.00- 7.59 Detroit sn apt 3.25-13.5 
eee eon gon astern Pa. 8.00- 8.59 Boston, ship. point.. 13.25-13.50 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Boston, dealers 6.00- 6.25 4; - aa -, Eastern Pa 19.00 . 
Buffal 59 New York, dealers.. 4.00- 4.50 "ea sana 5, ©«=—s Chicago (cut) 16.00-16.50 
ou alo 11.00-11.5¢ Pittsburgh 10.50-11.00 New York, dealers 13.75-14.25 St. Louis, No. 1 12.00-12.50 
Chicago ; 8.50- 9.00 St. Louis 1.50- 5.090 St. Louis 13.00-13.50 ' ss i 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 8.00- 8.50 Toronto. dealers , 4.00 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Detroit, net 9.00- 9.50 Valleys. : ai 11.50-12.00 CAR WHEELS Buffalo 15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa. ; 11.00-11.50 ° ti _ = Birmingham 10.00-11.00 Chicago 16.00-16.50 
N. Y., deal. fdry. end 6.50- 7.00 BORINGS AND TURNINGS Boston, iron deal 7.75- 8.00 Eastern Pa 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis . ; 7.50- 8.00 For Blast Furnace Use Buffalo. iron 12.75-13.25 Pittsburgh (heavy) 17.25-17.75 
Toronto, dealers, net 5.50 Boston, dealers 3.00- 3.25 Buffalo, steel 15.25-15.78 Pittsburgh (light)... 16.50-17.00 
= = =D 
| Eastern Local Ore iron, 6-10% man 10.50 
ron Ore Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. No. Afr. low phos 10.50 Manganese Ore 
Lake Superior Ore Foundry and basic . ; Swedish basic, 65% 9.50 (Nominal) 
ae wees 56-63% con. (nom.) 8.00- 9.00 Swedish low phos 10.50 
Gross ton, 51% % . “ . ) 
- Cop.-free low phos. Spanish No. Africa Prices not including duty 
Lower Lake Ports 58-60% (nom.) 10.00-10.50 basic, 50 to 60° 10.50 cents per unit cargo lots 
Old range bessemer ...... $4.80 Foreign Ore Tungsten, spot sh Caucasian, 52-55‘ 26.00 
Mesabi nonbess. .. 4.50 Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic ton unit, duty pd..$15.85-16.00 So. African, 52% 26.50 
High phosphorus em ports (nominal) N. F., fdy., 55% 7.00 So. Afr.. 49-51‘ 2550 
Mesabi bessemer . 4.65 Foreign manganif- Chrome ore, 48° Indian, 58-60% nominal 
Old range nonbess. 4.65 erous ore, 45.55% gross ton, c.i.f 19.25 Indian, 48-50% nominal 
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—The Market Week— 


Warehouse Iron and Steel Prices 


STEEL BARS 


Baltimore* 3.00c 
Bostont? 3.10¢ 
Buffalo 3.00c 
Chattanooga 3.36c 
Chicago (j) 3.00c 
Cincinnati 3.22c 
Cleveland . 3.00c 
Detroit 3.09¢ 
Houston 3.00c 
Los Angeles 3.60c 
Milwaukee ..3.11¢c-3.26c 


New Orleans 3.35c 


New Yorkt (d) 3.31¢ 
Pitts. (h) 2.95c-3.10c 
Philadel phia* 3.03¢ 
Portland 3.50c 

San Francisco 3.25¢ 
Seattle 3.70c 
St. Louis 3.25¢ 

St. Paul 3.25c-3.40c 
Tulsa 3.25¢c 

IRON BARS 

Portland 3.40¢c 
Chattanooga 3.36¢C 
Baltimore* 3.05¢ 
Chicago 2.75c 
Cincinnati 3.22c 


New Yorkt(d) 3.36c 


Philadelphia* 2.93c 
St. Louis 3.25¢ 
Tulsa . 3.25¢ 
REINFORCING BARS 

Buffalo 2.60c 
Chattanooga 3.36¢ 
Chicago 2.10c-2.60c 
Cleveland (c) 2.10c 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


Cincinnati 
Houston 

Los Ang., cl.. 
New Orleans 


Pitts., plain (h) 


Pitts., twisted 
squares (h) 
San Francisco 
Seattle .. 
St. Louis 
Tulsa 
Young. 


SHAPES 


Baltimore* 
Bostontt 
Buffalo 
Chattanooga.. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland ... 
Detroit 
Houston 

Los Angeles 
Milwaukee . 
New Orleans 
New Yorkt(d) 
Philadelphia* 
Pittsburgh (h) 
Portland (i) 
San Francisco 
Seattle (i) 
St. Louis . 

St. Paul 
Tulsa 


PLATES 


saltimore* 
Bostontt 


3.25¢ 
3.25c 
2.45¢ 
3.50¢ 
3.05¢ 


3.175¢c 
2.45¢ 
2.45¢ 
3.25c 
3.25¢c 


2.30c-2.60c 


3.00c 
3.19¢ 
3.25¢ 
3.56c 
3.20c 
3.42¢c 
3.31c 
3.42c 
3.00c 
3.60c 
.31c 
55¢ 
.37¢ 
.98¢ 
15¢ 
5@c 
25c 
.70¢ 
45¢ 
45c 


50c 
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3.00c 
3.21c 


Buffalo .......... 3.37¢c 
Chattanooga.. 3.56c 
Chicago ........ 3.20c 
Cincinnati 3.42c 
Cleveland, %- 

in. and over 3.31c 
BIIEG  asconsssce 3.42c 
Detroit, ¥g-in. 3.65c 
Houston ........ 3.00c 
Los Angeles.. 3.60c 
Milwaukee .... 3.31¢c 
New Orleans 3.55¢c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.40c 
Philadelphia* 2.98c 
Phila. floor.... 4.95c 


Pittsburgh(h) 3.15¢ 


Portland . 3.35«¢ 
San Francisco 3.25¢ 
SOORTENO | ksccsoscse 3.55¢ 
St. Louis ........ 3.45¢c 
Ae 3.45c 
I Acckcsnoncss 3.50c 
NO. 10 BLUE 

Baltimore’...... 3.10c 
Bostont? 3.30c 
Buffalo 3.62¢c 
Chattanooga. 3.36c 
Chicago 3.05c 
Cincinnati 3.22c 
Cleveland . 3.11¢c 
Det., 8-10 ga. 3.14c 
Houston 3.35c 
Los Angeles 3.75¢ 
Milwaukee .... 3.16c 
New Orleans 3.55¢ 
New Yorkt(d) 3.31¢ 
Portland . 3.75¢ 
Philadelphia* 3.08c 


Current lron and Steel Prices of Europe 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Feb. 27 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio) 


+ ports Quoted in dollars 
PIG IRON £sd at current value 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon $15.5 ; 26 $13.66 
Basic bessemer 15.54 y at 12.13 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 17.71 3 110 
SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 

Billets > sar a 17 ¢ $18.99 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage 4? 8 10 Ta) } 

FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails , $41.09 8 50 S444 
Merchant bars ; 1.66¢ 7 100 l to 1.18 
Structural shapes 1. 66x 10 0 1.12 
Plates, t\ in. or 5 mr 1. 8O« . 1.55 
Sheets, blac z 24 pare t 

0.5 mm. ‘ 2 16x 915 0 2.12« 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, cor ) ble 11:15 0 2.29 
Bands and strips 1.88 8 100 1.42 
Plain wire, bas« 20%e 9 S50 1. 92« 
Galvanized wire, base 2.3% 10 15 0 2.15« 
Wire nails, base ee 2.66c 12 OO 1.74 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs.... ¢ 4.67 O18 9 

British ferromanganese $75 delivered Atlantic seaboar 


£9 Os Od $(43.74) f.o.b. 


Domestic Prices 


Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5 $17 

Basic bessemer pig iron... 17 

Furnace coke 

Billets. . 7 

Standard rails l 

Merchant bars : l 

Structural shapes * 
Plates, t4-in. or 5 mr ? 

Sheets, black 2 


Sheets, galv., corr., 

or 0.5 mm. 
Plain wire... 
Bands and strips 


* Basic. TBritish 


at Works or | 


ship-plates. 


British 
gross tons 


£ Ss d 

4 3 10 O(a) $17. 3¢ 

43 3 10 O(a) 12.69 
RO 0196 6.35 
39 5100 28.72 
Rie 8B 50 ? 02 
Rox 8 12 0 1 6% 
We 8 18 0 1 6¢ 
ie Pe, 2. 12« 
45c 11 10 O§ 1.8 

Me 13100 2.87 
OS« y S50 2.72 
O7¢ 9 70 1.97 


Continental, bridge plates 
Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. 


British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. 


a del. Middlesbrough. 


92 


b hematite. 
**Gold pound sterling carries a premium 


ttClose 


“‘urnace— 


d, duty-paid Ge 


Continental 


Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons 


**Quoted in gold 
pounds sterling 
£ es 


1130 
1100 
2 awe 
4100 
1 oO 

> ¢ 3 0 
3 1 ¢ 
4 so 

5 16 OF 
6 50 
4 oO 
5 0 
5 17 € 
41s 0 


rinan terromanganese 


Last Reported 


enct Belgia Reix 
a s Francs Marks 
260) = $13.11 385 $25 62 63 
190 11.92 380 28.27 (b) 69.50 
95 4.17 122 7.7 19 
$30 Ik 9O sss 225 ® SO 
671 1.6% 1,100 2.4 132 
560 1. OOc 650 O2« 110 
550 1. 00 650 1.97c 107 
700 1. 23« S00 > 34 127 
O00 1. 36« S75f 2.65 144 
50 2.3lce 1,500 6.82c 370 
900 l c 1,150 We 17 
650 1. 23¢ S00 >? 34 127 
$24 ga. f1 to 3 mm. basic price, 


annealed. 
of 66.00 ner cent over paper sterling. 


STEEL 


Pittsburgh (h) 
San Fracisco 
Seattle 


NO. 24 BLACK 


Baltimore’*?.... 
Boston (g) . 
Buffalo 
Chattanooga.. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit : 
Los Angeles.. 
Milwaukee .... 
New Orleans 
New Yorkt(d) 
Philadelphia*t 
Pitts.** (h)... 
Portland . 
San Francisco 
Seattle 

St. Louis . 
St. Paul ..... 
Tulsa 


2.95¢ 
3.35¢ 
3.70¢ 
3.45¢c 
3.30c 
3.70c 


3.60c 
3.95¢c 
3.25¢ 
4.16c 
3.85¢ 
4.02c 
3-91c 
3.94¢ 
4.35¢ 
3.96c 
4.50¢ 
3.89¢ 
3.60c 
3.55¢ 
4.40c 
4.00c 
4.40c 
4.10c 
3.90¢c 
4.75¢ 


NO. 24 GALV, SHEETS 


Baltimore*f... 
Buffalo 
Boston (g) 
Chattanooga.. 
Chicago (h) 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland . 
Detroit 
Houston 
Los Angeles 
Milwaukee .... 
New Orleans 
New Yorkt(d) 
Philadelphia*+ 
Pitts.**(h) 
Portland .... 
San Francisco 
Seattle 

St. Louis 

St. Paul. 
Tulsa .. 


BANDS 


Baltimore* 
Bostonfft 
Buffalo 
Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit, y-in. 
and lighter 
Houston 
Los Angeles 
Milwaukee . 
New Orleans 
New Yorkf(d) 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh (h) 
Portland . 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Tulsa 


HOOPS 


Baltimore 
Boston7ft 
Buffalo 
Chicago . 
Cincinnati 
Det., No. 14 
and lighter 
Los Angeles 
Milwaukee . 
New Yorkt(d) 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh (h) 
Portland 
San Francisco 


..4.15- 


4.30c 
4.00c 
4.65¢c 
4.86¢ 
4.55¢ 
4.72c 
4.61c 
4.72¢c 
4.40¢c 
4.95e 
4.66¢c 
4.95¢ 
30¢ 
40c 
45¢c 
-00c 
50e 
.00c 
65c 
.50¢c 
.10¢c 


7) ee OT ee oe te 


nt 


<7 





) 
3.41¢c 
3.56¢ 
3.43c 
3.70¢ 
5.60c 
6.15¢c 


Seattle . 5.60¢ 
St. Louis 3.55¢ 
St. Paul .. 3.55¢ 
COLD FIN. STEEL 

Baltimore (c) 3.73¢ 
a ren 3.90¢ 
Buffalo (h).... 3.55¢ 
Chattanooga* 4.13¢ 
Chicago (h).. 3.50¢ 
Cincinnati ; 3.72¢ 
Cleveland (h) 3.50¢ 
Detroit 3.79¢ 


Los Ang. (f) (d) 5.85¢ 


Milwaukee .... 3.61¢ 
New Orleans 4.30¢ 
New Yorkti(d) 3.81¢ 
Philadelphia.. 3.76¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 3.50¢ 
Portland (f) (d) 6.15¢ 
San Fran.(f) (d) 5.95¢ 
Seattle (f) (d) 6.15¢ 
St. Louis....... Tbe 
St. Paul ..... 4.02¢ 
"Tule. <...:- 4.65¢ 


COLD ROLLED STRIP 


Boston, 0.100- 

in., 500 Ib. 

ee 3.2450 
Buffalo 3-39¢ 
Chicago . 3.27¢ 
Cincinnati (b) 3.22¢ 
Cleveland (b) ».85¢ 
Detroit 3.18¢ 


New Yorkti(d) 3.36¢ 
St. Louis . 
TOGL STEELS 
(Applying on or east of 
Mississippi river; west 
of Mississippi lc up) 


Base 
High speed ................57¢ 
High carbon, high 
oc ie 37¢ 
Oil hardening .22¢ 
SPOCIAL TOO! .........ccc 20¢ 
BUC WOON oocssccsssnconers 17¢ 
Regular tool ...14¢ 


Uniform extras apply. 
BOLTS AND NUTS 


(100 pounds or over) 
Discount 


Chicago (a) 70 
Cleveland 70 
Detroit . 70-10 
Milwaukee 70 

70 


Pittsburgh 


(a) Under 100 pounds, 
65 off. 


(b) Plus straighten- 
ing, cutting and quan- 
tity differentials; (c) 
Plus mill, size and 
quantity extras; (d) 
Quantity base; (e) 
New mil classif. (f) 
Rounds only; (g) 50 
bundles or over; (h) 
Outside delivery, 10¢ 
less; (i) Under 3 in.; 
(j) shapes other than 
rounds, flats, fillet an- 


gles, 3.15c. 

tDomestic steel; *Plus 
quan. extras; **Under 
25 bundles;*750 or more 
bundles; + New extras 
apply; +ttBase 40,000 
lbs., extras on less. 

Prices on heavier lines 


are subject to new 
quantity differentials; 
399 lbs. and less, up 50 
cts.;: 400 to 9999 Ibs. 
base; 10,000 to 19,999 
Ibs., 15 cts. under; 20,- 
000 to 39,999 Ibs., 25 
cts. under; 40,000 Ibs 


and over, 35 cts. under 
base. 
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—The Market Week— 
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Bar Prices, Page 88 


pittsburgh—-A number of inqui 

ries from automobile makers and 
parts suppliers feature the bar mar- 
ket. The bolt and nut trade last week 
specified steadily and numerous bar 
orders have originated with car 
shops and miscellaneous manufactur- 
ing interests. According to all ex- 
pectations 1.85¢c, base, Pittsburgh, 
for bars will be reaffirmed. 

Cleveland—Demand from automo- 
bile forgers shows further moderate 
improvement, Producers now look 
forward confidently to much larger 
consumption in the automobile in- 
dustry this month. Other consuming 
industries have held their gains, ex- 
cept for some decline in machine tool 
manufacturers’ requirements. Road 
machinery builders have increased 
their specifications. Protections at 
1.90c, base, Cleveland, have been 
given on some large identified proj- 
ects for second quarter, including 
railroad tonnage. 

Chicago— Bar sales and specifica 
tions are moderately heavier despite 
continued quiet in automotive buy- 
ing. Farm implement manufacturers 
are taking larger lots and operations 
of this industry are the best in most 
instances since 1929. Miscellaneous 
bar users also are specifying freely 
and with an increase in automotive 
demand looked for within the next 
few weeks, bar mills look for brisk 
operations for at least 60 days. Prices 
are relatively steadier than those of 
most other products and current quo- 
tations are expected to be extended 
into second quarter. 

Boston—Steel bar demand is fairly 
good although not as heavy as in 
January. The market continues firm 
at 1.85¢, base, Pittsburgh, or 2.27c, 
delivered, Boston. Foreign bars 
continue to sell as much as $5 to $8 
a ton under domestic bars where 
large tonnages are involved. 

New York—While no change is ex- 
pected in second quarter prices, sell- 
ers of commercial steel bars antici- 
pate improved _ specifications this 
month as a result of more favorable 
conditions. 

Philadelphia— Commercial steel 
bar prices are steady at 1.85c, Pitts- 
burgh, or 2.16¢, Philadelphia, and it 
is generally believed there will be 
no change in price for second quar 
ter, Specifications have been moder 
ately good. 

Detroit—-Computed on a_1.85e, 
base, Pittsburgh, market for carbon 
steel bars, the Detroit delivered 
price is now firmly quoted at 2.00¢ 
Recent report of weakness on bars 
appears to have been an _ isolated 
case which has since been corrected. 
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Acid Tanks 


Standpipes 






Alloy Covers 






Annealing Boxes 







Annealing Covers 

Annealing Bottoms 

Air Receivers and 
Tanks 

Condenser Pans and 
Boxes 





Self Supporting Stacks 
Storage Tanks, all Sizes 
Accumulator Pressure 
Tanks 
Welded Pipe 
30" dia. and over 
Riveted Pipe 
20'' dia. and over 





Rotary Kilns, Coolers 
and Dryers 


Steel Plate Construc- 
tion, welded and 
riveted 

Barrels — Carbon Steel. 
Galvanized, Stain- 
less Steel, Alumi- 
num, Nickel Clad 


Welded Pressure Ves- 
sels fabricated to the 
API-ASME Code or to 
ASME Unfired Pressure 
Vessel Code, Stress Re- 
lieved, X-Rayed. We 
have a background of 
many years’ experience 
in this class of work; in 
fact we were the FIRST 
to be approved by the 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company for elec- 
tric are welded pressure 
vessels. Wire, write or 
‘phone, we will gladly 
cooperate in any de- 
sign or construction 
problems which you 
may have. 


THE PETROLEUM IRON WORKS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


SHARON, PA. 


Cable - Petiron New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
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Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 88 


Pittsburgh—Kingston Lake Gravel 
Co., Mapleton, Ill., has placed an or- 
der for two or four 130-foot steel 
barges with St. Louis Shipbuilding 
Co., St. Louis, each of which requires 
about 135 tons of plates. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has 
received a 175-ton contract for a fuel 
oil barge from W. H. Gahagen Inc., 


TET EIN 


iis 
Fruee 
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BRASS RODS 


specialization is 
‘*thrown in’’ with every free turning brass rod 


Twenty years of brass 


that you buy from Titan. 


—The Market Week— 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Car shops are also 
providing considerable inquiry and 
the plate market is at an active peak 
for 1936. The market of 1.80c, base, 
Pittsburgh, doubtless will be extend- 
ed for second quarter. 
Cleveland—Platemakers are _ bid- 
ding on several thousand tons for 
railroad cars, which are expected to 
be awarded shortly. Demand from 
tank fabricators and boiler manu- 
facturers is light. 
Chicago—Improvement in car ma- 
terial orders is providing additional 





This added margin of quality assures manu- 
facturers of brass screw machine products, a 
Free Turning Brass Rod that is second to none. 


Titan believes that a brass rod, to be of good 
machinable quality, should be low in iron and 


tin contents, 
bution and hardness. 


and have uniform lead distri- 


Titan therefore guarantees that all Nittany 
Free Turning Brass Rod wil pass A.S.T.M. and 
S.A.E. specifications, and that it is free from 


physical defects, 


defect, commonly called ‘‘pipe’’ or ‘‘core. 


particularly the extrusion 


$9 


Our chemical, metallurgical and engineering 
staff may be helpful to you—especially if you 
have some peculiar condition to 


meet and need some special com- 
position or some different temper 


rod. 


Inquire—you will not be obligated. 





Jitan Metal Manwacturing Company 


Brass and Bronze Products 





Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 
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plate business, while structural fap- 
ricators also are ordering steadily. 
Industrial tank work is quiet and 
placing of municipal water tanks 
also is slow. 

Boston——-Good business features 
the steel plate market here. Sales 
show some increase and prospects 
seem to justify expectation of a fur- 
ther gain. Current business is large. 
ly small tonnages for specific work. 
The plate market continues firm at 


1.90c, base, Coatesville, or 2.22¢ 
delivered, Boston, 
Philadelphia——Plate sellers are ex- 


pected to reaffirm the present 1.90¢, 
Coatesville, Pa., price for second 
quarter, although they may not take 
formal action in opening their books 
for another couple of weeks or go. 
Action is expected this week in the 
award of either one or two passen- 
ger cargo boats for the American- 
South African Steamship Line Ine, 
New York, each requiring about 50006 
tons of hull steel, 

New York—Plate demand is slug- 
gish, Pending railroad work is prom- 
ising and includes 1000 cars which 
Norfolk & Western will build in its 
own shops. Bethlehem Steel Corp. is 
reported to have booked about 8100 
tons of large steel water pipe for St. 
Louis. 


Contracts Placed 


8100 tons, large water pipe for St. Louis; 
reported let to Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

725 tons, tank and tower, Ft. Knox, Ky., 
to Pittsburg~h-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

510 tons, 1,000,000-gallon elevated tank, 
Muskegon, Mich., to Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works, Chicago. 

500 tons, three trawlers for Bay State 
Fish Co., Boston; to Bath Iron Works, 
sath, Me.; 400 tons of plates and 100 
tons of shapes to be furnished by 
eastern mills. 

270 to 540 tons, two or four 130 x 32 x 
7-foot barges, for Kingston Lake 
Gravel Co., Mapleton, IIl., to St. Louis 
Shipbuilding Co., St. Louis. 

175 tons, one fuel oil barge, 130 x 32 x 9 
feet, for W. H. Gahagan Inc., Brook- 
lvn, N. Y., to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; delivery about 
April 1 for service between Chicago 
and Green Bay, Wis. 

150 tons, 150,000-gallon tank and 141- 
foot tower, South Gate, Calif., to Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 

125 tons, 14 and 16-inch welded steel 
pipe. treasury department, Fresno, 
Calif.; invitation No. 4-171 and No. 4- 
172, to unnamed interests. 

Unstated tonnage, derrick boat for 
United States engineers, Chicago, to 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Contracts Pending 


1362 tons. 36-inch welded steel pipe. 
treasury department, Berkeley, Calif.; 
bids opened. 

100 tons, storage 
Coal Co., Boston 

275 tons, two tanks, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Campbell Construction Co., Sacra- 
mento, low on general contract. 

175 tons, hull plate, Schedule 7217, Mare 
Island navy yard, Calif.; bids opened. 


tanks, Metropolitan 
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Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 88 


Pittsburgh—Early this week pro 
ducers will determine second quarter 
sheet prices, including the possible 
reclassification of the market on a 
quantity differential basis and pos 
sibly readjustment of certain extras. 
This might correct the present un- 
certain price situation, with its $3 
to $5 a ton concessions. Specifica 
tions include an attractive lot of 
miscellaneous buying that is averag 
ing carload size. There is full finished 
automotive tonnage buying. 

Cleveland Fill-in orders’ for 
sheets continue to be placed by auto- 
mobile manufacturers, and some pro- 
ducers note a slight gain in volume. 
More substantial buying is expected 
this month as the industry prepares 
for spring production schedules, The 
Fisher Body plant here has advanced 
from a four to a five-day week 
basis. Demand from _ refrigerator 
and stove manufacturers is strong. 
Prices for second quarter probably 
will be announced this week. The 
market has been unsettled, with $3 
a ton concessions general. Last week 
there was some discussion of a $1 
a ton advance in base prices, with a 
quantity differential system, enabling 
all buyers to share in discounts for the 
larger tonnages. 

Chicago— Recent weakness in 
sheet quotations, amounting up to 
$3 a ton, is expected to be corrected 
during the coming quarter. An- 
nouncement of a new pricing plan, 
under consideration recently and in- 
cluding quantity differentials, is 
looked for with the opening of sec- 
ond quarter books this week. A 
small gain has appeared lately in au- 
tomotive sheet demand, with more 
definite recovery anticipated for late 
March. Business elsewhere has been 
fairly steady though restricted some- 
what by price uncertainty. 

Boston The recession in sheet 
prices, after being reported generally 
in other sections of the country, now 
also applied to the New England 
market. All sheet prices, with the 
exception of tin mill products and 
electrical sheets, are down $3 a ton. 
The reductions do not appear to have 
brought out any new business of im 
portance but specifications against 
first quarter contracts have im- 
proved. Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O., has booked 225 tons of 
pressed steel sheet tunnel lining for 
the Oak Hill sewer project at New- 
ton, Mass. 

New York—Pending formal open- 
ing of books for second quarter, the 
sheet market here is unsettled. In 
some quarters the restoration of re- 
cent official prices is expected. Re- 
quirements have been mounting for 
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the past several weeks. An interest 


ing recent transaction involved the 


placing of 2400 tons of pressed sheet 


steel tunnel lining for a sewer in the 
Bronx. This was awarded to the 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 


2000 tons being placed by the Rosoff 
Engineering Corp. and 400 tons by 
Rodgers & Haggerty. 
Philadelphia—While sheet prices 
remain unsettled, early announce 
ment of prices for second quartet 
combined with improved specifies 
tions which are expected as soon as 
the weather opens up, may have i 
stimulating influence. Meanwhile, 


sellers are confining their conces 
sions to shipments by the end of 
March. 

Washington Bids were opened 
eb. 26 on 6000 tons of steel stacks 
and shelving to be installed in the 
Archives building here. This, it is 
reported, will be the largest order 
of its kind ever placed. The bids 
were as follows: Snead & Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., $1,385,900; Breeze Corp., 
Newark, N. J., $1,499,005; Berger 
Mfg. Co., Canton, O., $1,584,022; 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngs 
$1,655,964; Globe-Wer 
Cincinnati, $1,826,672; 


town, O., 


nicke Co., 


The American Sintering Plant 


PUG MILL 


manufactured in three sizes 
100 to (50 Tons per hour 
200 to 300 Tons per hour 
400 to XW Tons per hour 


Here is a Sintering Plant Pug Mill that is built for its job 


In its general design as well as in the selection of material for 


its component parts the greatest care was exercised with a view 
toward constructing a mill of large capacity with the lowest 
possible operating and upkeep cost per ton of output. 


The abrasive qualities of iron ore concentrates, flue dust, and 


sinter fines is weil known and the proper mixing of the materials 


requires expert and intimate engineering knowledge of the prob- 
lems involved. For this reason Bailey was first asked by one of 
the large Steel Corporations to build the original mill for’their use. 


These mills have proved themselves sufficiently rugged and 
of the proper design to operate continuously for months without 


repair expense and at the same time do an exceptionally ef 


ficient job of mixing. 


Let us have your problems for consideration and q uotation. 


WILLIAM M.BAILEY COMPANY 
Cugineers 


PITTSBURGH,PA. 


European Agents—Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co. Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees, England 


MAGEE BLDG. 
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McClosky Co., New York, $1,933, 
000; Art Metal 
Jamestown, N. Y., $2,105,000, 

Buffalo——Production has 
curtailed further as automotive de 
mand has continued to decline 
Bethlehem Steel Corp's. Seneca mil! 
is at 60 per cent. 

Cincinnati— The 
with prices unsteady. Specifications 
were maintained fairly well and son: 
of the spring bulge in automotive 
needs is beginning to appear. 

St. Louis—-Some uncertainty rela 
tive to sheet prices is noted in this 
Sellers will open books early 


bee 


market is quiet 


area. 


Construction Co., 
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in March, but changes, if any, are 
not expected to be marked. Ship- 
nients since the weather moderated 
have shown decided improvement. 

Birmingham, Ala,——Mills are pro 
ducing steadily and shipments are 
equal to output. New business is 
satisfactory and indications point fo 
continued demand. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 89 
Pittsburgh——It is expected that 
books will be opened on cold-finished 
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4 Ton Muffle 


Two and one half ton muffle.........anounce 
....all sizes are alike to the Driver- 
Harris Foundry. The same precision and care is 
given to every casting. That is why ““Chromax”’, 
“Cimet”’ and “‘Nichrome”’ are used in hundreds 
of plants, for these plants know that a quality 
casting brings quality results. 


DRIVER-HARRIS COMPANY 


Harrison, N. J. 
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bar products for second quarter at no 
change from the present 2.10c, base, 
Pittsburgh, market and that other 
basing points will be likewise quoted 
unchanged. The market is quiet but 
indicates an upward trend within ten 
days to two weeks. 


P; 
ipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 89 
Pittsburgh— Officials of the Co- 
lumbia Gas & Electric Co. are favor- 
ing the use of seamless pipe to con- 
struct the 20 or 22-inch pipe line 
which will supply natural gas to De- 
troit from existing line facilities in 
Illinois. The total tonnage may be 
close to 50,000 tons. The market on 
tubular products is’ steady, with 
specifications sufficient to engage 
mills at about 45-50 per cent. All 
discounts are quotably unchanged. 
Chicago—Cast pipe continues rela- 
tively quiet as regards orders and in 
quiries. While this normally is the 
period of expanding activity. prac 
tically the only business appearing in 
larger tonnages is for WPA projects. 
Chicago is in the market for 115 
tons of offset bends, while 375 tons 
is pending for the Chicago sanitary 

district. 

Boston-——While recent lettings in 
cast pipe have comparatively 
light, more new tonnage is coming 
out. About 2500 tons is pending, 
and numerous additional projects 
are slated to develop soon. 

New York-——New cast pipe orders 
aggregate about 1500 tons, of which 
were comprised of three 
large lots. Pending jobs on which 
early action is expected, involve at 
least 6000 to 7000 tons. Much addi 
tional work involving cast pipe is in 
sight. unchanged and 
firm. 

Philadelphia——-Pipe and _ tubular 
goods are moving fairly well, and 
publie utility work continues promis- 
ing Notwithstanding the TVA de- 
cision, extensive plans for improve- 


been 


900 tons 


Prices are 


ments by utility companies are going 
ahead in an effort to effect more eco- 
nomical operation. 

St. Louis—-Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa., was low for furnish- 
ing, coating and delivering 17,357 
feet of 60-inch welded pipe, 
9/16-ineh thick, and 29,400 feet of 
60-inch pipe, 42-inch thick, a total of 
9000 tons, for a conduit from Howard 
Park pumping station to Stacy Park 
Louis. Bid also in- 
cludes couplings. 

Birmingham, Ala. 
melting iron steadily and are ship- 
ping pipe in various directions. Lo 
cal consumption is again showing an 
United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., has 


steel 


reservoir, St. 


Pipe shops are 


increase, 
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pooked an order for 2250 tons of 14 
to 30-inch pipe for the Birmingham 
industrial water project. 

san Francisco—The only cast pipe 
award of size involved 123 tons of 
6 to 18-inch pipe for Yakima, Wash., 
to United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co. The treasury department at 
Los Angeles and San Francisco has 
opened bids on 131 tons of 6-inch, 
and 100 tons of 4-inch pipe. Bids 
have been opened on 270 tons of 
steel tubing, ranging from 4%-inch 
to 2-inch by the bureau of reclama- 
tion, Denver, under invitation 
38220-A. King county water dis- 
trict No. 42, Wash., will open bids 
March 10 for 249,595 feet of 1 
to 12-inch steel pipe. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


400 tons, to Donaldson Iron Co., Emaus, 
Pa., through procurement division, 
treasury department, New York. 

$00 tons, department of water supply, 
New York, to Warren Foundry & Pipe 
Corp., Phillipsburg, N. J., through 
procurement division, treasury depart- 
ment, New York. 

330 tons, WPA work, Boston to War- 
ren Foundry & Pipe Corp., Phillips- 
burg, N. J. 

123 tons, 6 to 18-inch, Yakima, Wash., 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

100 tons, Mt. Vernon, N,. Y., to Donald- 
son Iron Co., Emaus, Pa. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


1600 = tons, water system, Harwich, 
Mass.; Whitman & Howard, Boston, 
engineers. 

500 tons, department of purchase, New 
York; United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J., low. 

290 tons, Falmouth, Me.; Central Found- 
ry Co., New York, low. John Mac 
Donald Construction Co., Boston, gen- 
eral contractor. 

$875 tons, Chicago sanitary district; 
bids in. 

300 tons, 10-inch, sjarnstable, Mass.; 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J.. low. L. Capaldi, Provi- 
dence, R. 1.. low on general contract. 

200 tons, procurement division, treasury 
department, New York, for work at 
Buffalo; United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., Burlington, N. J., low. 

170 tons, 8 and 12-inch, Fall River 
Mass.; United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J.. low. 

131 tons, 6-inch, Class 250, treasury de- 
partment, Los Angeles, schedule 6042; 
bids opened. 

115 tons, offset bends, Chicago: bid. 
March 9%. 

100 tons, 4-inch, treasury department, 
San Francisco, invitation 919; bids 
opened. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 89 


Pittsburgh——Orders for semi 
finished steel last week improved to 
the best total ‘for any week in Feb 
ruary. This should result in heavier 
rolling schedules in early March. 
Buying was well spread among sheet 
bars and_  vrerolling billets, with 
some representative orders for 
skelp, tube rounds and wire rods. 
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Shipments of semifinished steel are Ti 
: in Flate 


proceeding at 27, Pittsburgh, on 
rerolling billets, $28 on sheet bars, Tin Plate Prices, Page 88 
and $40 for common wire rods. On 
billets and sheet bars the $2 a ton Pittsburgh—Tin plate production 
advance has not yet been tested. has advanced about 10 points to 75 
Boston—-Wire rod shipments par per cent. Mill inventories March 1 
ticularly are heavy. The market on showed a slight advance compared 
rods continues firm at $42 base with Jan, 1, indicating a large share 
Worcester, Mass. Included in new of present tonnage is being rolled in 
business is a sale of a substantial anticipation of spring business. 
tonnage of rerolling billets at $29, [Twenty to 25 per cent of current 
base, Buffaio. Forging billets are business is for export. The $5.25 
quoted nominally at $35, base, Buf per base box price is in effect for the 
falo. 1936 contract season. 
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OPERATION AND 


Ome LIFE. «0 


for right-angle 
drives in ratios 
up fo 100 fo 1 


Phocburch & Scott Worm Gear Speed Reducers represent 
the most advanced engineering practice .. . the highest type 
of precision manufacture. They are simple... exceptionally 
compact. Housings are oiltight . . . dustproof. Hardened and 
ground worms, accurately generated gears, accurate align- 
ment and extra heavy-duty bearings assure long life, with 


efficiencies reaching as high as 98%. 


A complete catalog is yours for the asking. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 
GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 89 


Activity of buying by railroads con- 
tinues, new business coming out 
steadily. Norfolk & Western will 
build 1000 coal cars in its own shops, 
as well as five mallet-type locomo- 
tives and will buy 20,000 tons of 
rails. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific will build 37 passenger cars 


in its own shops. The New York, 
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New Haven & Hartford this year will 
substitute cast steel side frames for 
arch bar sides on about 2500 freight 
cars. Ten locomotives and 50 pas- 
senger coaches are still pending for 
the New Haven, 

Western Pacific, which 
placed 21,000 tons of rails with Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Co. and Columbia 
Steel Co., has distributed 10,000 tons 
of track fastenings to undesignated 


recently 


suppliers. 
Missouri Pacific has divided 17,000 
tons of 90-pound rail between a num- 
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Car Dumpers, 


all types 


Blast Furnace 


Skip Hoists 


Gas Producers, Flues 


Gas Reversing Valves 
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Machinery 
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ber of makers, including 4500 tons 
for its subsidiary, International-Great 
Northern. This road has placed 309 
forty-ton steel box cars with American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul @ 
Pacific has obtained approval of a 
loan for the purchase of 28,000 tons 
of steel rails now on inquiry and hag 
asked authority to issue trust certifi- 
cates to finance purchase of new 
equipment for which it inquired re. 
cently. 

Chicago Lines, 
has been authorized by the federal] 
court to buy 83 new street cars at 
cost of about $1,292,119. 


Car Orders Placed 


Missouri Pacific, 300 forty-ton steel box 
cars to American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York. 

Norfolk & Western, 1000 steel coal cars, 
to own shops. 


Surface Chicago, 


Locomotives Placed 


Norfolk & Western, five mallet type lo- 
comotives, to own shops. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Missouri Pacific, 17,000 tons 90-pound 
rails, to Bethlehem Steel Corp., In- 
land Steel Co., Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., and Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; 
includes 4500 tons for International- 
Great Northern. 


Car Orders Pending 


Chicago Surface Lines, 83 street cars; 
court authorization given for pur- 
chase. 


Rail Orders Pending 


Norfolk & Western, 20,000 tons. 


Buses Booked 


American Car & Foundry Motors Co., 
New York: Five 30-passenger for Chi- 
cago & Calumet Transportation Co., 
Hammond, Ind.; four 29-passenger for 
Staten Island Coach Co., Staten Island, 
N. Y.; three 40-passenger for Boston 
Elevated Railway, Boston; two 30- 
passenger for Transit Co. of Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Twin Coach Corp., Kent, O.: Ten 22- 
passenger for Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway Co., Boston; nine 23- 
passenger for Savannah Electric & 
Power Co., Savannah, Ga.; eight 23- 

passenger for Tri-City Railway Co. of 

lowa, Davenport, Iowa; seven 40-pas- 
senger for Akron Transportation Co., 

Akron, O.; six 25-passenger for Grand 

Rapids Railroad Co., Grand Rapids, 

Mich.; six 23-passenger for Pacific 

Electric Railway Co., Los Angeles; 

four 23-passenger for Mississippi Pow- 

er & Light Co., Jackson, Miss.; four 
31-passenger for Central Illinois Elec- 

tric & Gas Co., Rockford, Ill. 


Rush-Roberts Engineering Co. has 
been formed by D. B. Rush and 
Keith Roberts, with offices in the 
Field building, Chicago. The com- 
pany will specialize in structural test- 
ing. 
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Wire Prices, Page 89 


Pittsburgh —— Announcement of 
prices on merchant and manufactur- 
ing wire for second quarter is being 
awaited. Corrective means doubtless 
will be taken in merchant wire prod- 
ucts, but prices are firm on manu- 
facturing wire items at the present 
quotation of 2.30c, base, Pittsburgh 
or Cleveland, for bright wire and 
2.90¢e on spring wire. 

Cleveland Price concessions on 
nails and other wire products which 
became general last week failed to 
increase buying, although reported 
as restricted to shipments’ before 
April 1. Makers had not decided on 
their price policy for second quarter. 
Manufacturers’ wire has held fairly 
steady. 

Chicago—Some_ wire 
state they do not expect to open sec- 
ond quarter books for another week, 
pending determination of a selling 
plan to be put into effect for the com- 
ing period. It is possible that the 
new plan will correct price weakness 
which has prevailed in wire products 
lately. Plain wire and wire rods 
have been relatively steadier than 
merchant products. The latter have 
been unsettled to a certain extent by 
increased competition from foreign 
material which has moved as far in- 
land as this district. 

Boston—-One of the bright 
in the finished steel market is manu- 
facturing wire, in which gratifying 
volume is reflected. Such wire con- 
tinues firm at 2.40c, base, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Spring wire also is firm 
at 3.00c, base, Worcester. Wire prod- 
ucts, however, are not so firm, par- 
ticularly wire nails which, though 
quoted at $2.40, Pittsburgh, per 100- 
pound keg, actually are going at 
$2.10 and $2 to jobbers. 


producers 


spots 


Strip Steel 


Strip Prices, Page 89 


Cleveland—Demand from automo- 
bile manufacturers has been disap- 
pointing to mill interests here, and 
in view of light buying so far for 
March they are inclined to be skepti- 
cal of some of the optimistic reports 
concerning automobile output this 
month. Price concessions of $3 a 
ton have been freely offered, and late 
last week quotations for second quar- 
ter had not béen announced. 

Pittsburgh— Most important buy- 
ers of strip steel last week purpose- 
ly withheld specifications until a 
firmer price policy was in evidence 
from producers. Report of $3 a 
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ton weakness in both hot-rolled and 
cold-rolled strip 
widely known with the result that the 
market has quoted 1.70¢ to 
1.85c, base, Pittsburgh, on hot-rolled 
and 2.45c to 2.60e¢ on cold rolled. If 
extensive changes in extras, quantity 
differentials and other’ corrective 
measures are taken, the strip mat 
ket will be on a firmer basis for see 
ond quarter. 


steel has become 


been 


Chicago—Some delay is expected 


in opening second quarter books for 


strip as some producers are not ready 
to announce. 


A move has been under 


consideration recently to correct the 
weakness in strip prices. Demand is 
fairly steady and although occasional 
gains are noted in automotive orders, 
activity from this source still lags. 
A recovery in the latter is in 
pect, however, for late March, 
New York—-Strip 
weak, although efforts to restore re 
prices for second quarter may 


pros- 


prices continue 


cent 
prove successful. Prospects are for 
improved business once the market 
becomes stabilized 
Boston——Cold-rolled 
following developments in other see 


strip steel, 
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tions of the country, has declined 
$3 a ton to 2.65c, base, Worcester, 
Mass. Hot-rolled strip is quotea 
nominally at 1.70c, base, Pittsburgh, 
but no new business is reported 
as having been placed _ recently 
Specifications against first quarter 
strip contracts are somewhat better 
in New England. 
Philadelphia—Strong rumors per 


sist that when books are opened for 


second quarter on strip and sheets 
quantity differentials will be an- 
nounced whereby large tonnage buy 
ers will receive preferentials, 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 88 


New York—Although new lettings 
of structural steel in this territory 
are small, a large tonnage is to be 
closed in the next few weeks, Several 
contracts are held up for the approv- 
al of WPA authorities. The market 
on plain structural shapes continues 
firm at 1.90c base Bethlehem, equiva- 
lent to 2.06%e delivered New York. 





Chicago 
549 Washington Blvd. ' 


Detroit 
335 Curtis Bldg. 





THE IDEA 
CLICKS. 





ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNA., U. S. A. 





Customer acceptance 
of a new design is really 
endorsement bya Jury of 
Critical Experts. Asearch 
of the records shows that 
no hammer has_ ever 
“caught on” as quickly 
as the ERIE Type M. It 
was the design that the 
forge shops were waiting 
for to put production on 
a modern basis of effi- 
ciency and economy. 

Is your shop on the 
way out or are you keep- 
ing your equipmentina 


position to compete? 


Paris, France 
8 Rue de Rocroy 


Indianapolis 
335 Postal Station Bldg. 





As usual, some foreign steel is selling 
at less. 

Pittsburgh—American Bridge Co,, 
Pittsburgh, has entered contracts for 
3110 tons in a tier building and ware. 
house at New York for the Royton 
Realty Corp., and 1470 tons for an 
express highway from West Seventy- 
ninth to West Eighty-second street, 
New York. Among attractive ip- 
quiries at present are 2100 tons ing 
bridge over the Kanawha river at 
Charleston, W. Va., for March 12, and 
1200 tons for an engineering build- 
ing at Lansing, Mich., for the Olds 
Motor Co., March 2. 

Cleveland—Awards and new ip- 
quiries are light. Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Cleveland, is expected to 
placed 400 tons for a_ building this 
week, while bids are being taken on 
a bridge and building for the Great 
Lakes exposition, Cleveland, amount- 
ing to 425 tons. Fabricators are 
figuring a considerable number of 
small school and industrial jobs. 

Chicago Orders, fairly 
heavy, are smaller than those a week 
ago. Tennessee Valley Authority 
placed 7400 tons of piling with In- 
land Steel Co. and Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. Other large include 
1000 tons for a Louisville, Ky., ware- 
house and 1300 tons for bearing piles 
Calif. Bridges pre- 
inquiries, including 


while 


orders 


at San Diego, 
dominate new 
1775 tons at Kansas City, Mo., 950 
tons in Wisconsin, and 700 tons in 
Indiana. 

Boston——New structural awards in 
this territory aggregate 1500 tons. 
Including the Connecticut river 
bridge, 7000 tons, at Middletown, 
Conn., on which bids open March 9, 
projects now up for quick action ag- 
10,000 tons. Plain 
1.90¢, base, 

delivered, 


gregate over 
shapes continue firm at 
fethlehem, or 
Boston, so far as domestic steel is 


2.20 %e, 
concerned. Foreign shapes, as usual, 
ean be had at less. 
Philadelphia—Numerous jobs are 
accumulating, headed by the 3500- 
addition for the Viscose 
Corp. at Meadville, Pa., which has 
pending for some time. With 
weather, consid- 


ton plant 


been 
moderation in the 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Feb, 29.... 33.125 
Week ended Feb. 22............ 30,697 
Week endéd Feb. 15............ 9,350 
ce Be a) |. 11,321 
Weekly average, 1935 ........ 17,081 


Weekly average, 1936 ........ 23,785 
Weekly average, February... 23,355 
Total to date, 1935 ............ 119,418 
Total to date, 1936 ........ 214,062 
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erable improvement in actual awards 
should develop. At present structural 
contracts are light. Shapes are steady 
at 1.90¢, Bethlehem, Pa., or 2.01M«¢c, 
philadelphia, figures which will prob- 
ably be reaffirmed for second quar- 


ter. 

Buffalo—Inquiry is broadening 
gradually but weather conditions con- 
tinue to retard construction of all 
types. An inquiry of 1000 tons for 
the Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N. Y., another of 600 tons for a 
crossing project in Jamestown, N. Y., 
and numerous smaller lots are pend- 
ing. 

St. Louis—Fabricators have book- 
ed a good volume of orders, as a 
result of which the average rate of 
operations for the leading plants has 
been stepped up from 35 per cent 
to 50 per cent. One important in- 
terest is working at 75 per cent. 
Public works jobs predominate. 

San Francisco—Structural shape 
lettings were the largest for any 
week so far this year and totaled 
4270 tons, bringing the aggregate to 
20,241 tons, compared with 10,8135 
tons for the same period last year. 
New inquiries include 458 tons for 
a bridge near Greeley, Colo., up for 
bids March 3. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


16,000 tons, open-hearth and _= slah 
yard buildings and gas producers 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, 
division of National Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh, to Whitehead & Kales 
Co., Detroit. 

3110 tons, tier building and ware- 
house, for Rayton Realty Corp.. 
Hudson and Varick streets, New 
York, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh, through Post & McCord, 
New York. Noted in STEEL, Feb. 
24, for unstated buyer. 

7400 tons, piling, TVA; 420 tons to 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, and 3200 
tons, Bethlehem Steel Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

1800 tons, public school No. 239, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1540 tons, New York Central railroad 
work in connection with express 
highway, Seventy-ninth to Fighty- 
second streets, New York, to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, through 
James Stewart & Co., New York. 

1000 tons, distilling warehouse, Touis 
ville, Ky., to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Inc., Chicago. 

825 tons, grade separation. Detroit: 
500 tons to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, and 325 tons to 
R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 

710 tons, ventilator building, Mid- 
town-Hudson tunnel, New York, to 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

610 tons, state highway bridge, South 
Milwaukee, Wis., to Worden-Aller 
Co., Milwaukee. 

600 tons, coal tipple, Holden, W. Va.., 
to Vierling Steel Works, Chicago. 
520 tons, building for Hygrade Sy]- 
vania Co., Salem, Mass., to New 
England Structural Co., Everett, 

Mass. 
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500 «tons, building, for Washburn 320 tons, Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Wire Co., New York, to Bethlehem foot bridge, Ecorse, Mich., to White- 
Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. head & Kales Co., Detroit. 


Balti- 310 tons, highway bridge, Grandville, 
Mich., to Bethlehem Steel Corp.. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

300 tons, Metropolitan Coal Co. wharf 
Boston, to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

300 tons, hospital addition, Waltham, 


470 tons, Eastern high school, 
more, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

450 tons, bridge at Blackfoot, Bing- 
ham county, Idaho, to Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va 


448 tons, seven bridges in Fremont Mass., to Lehigh Structural Stee! 
county, Wyoming, to Midwest Steel Co.. Allentown. Pa. 
& Iron Works, Denver, Co 285 tons, Fischer Scientific Co. build- 
330 tons, 88 galvanized towers, St ing. Pittsburgh, to Pittsburgh 
Paul. to American’ Bridge Co Bridge & Iron Works, Rochester, Pa. 
Pittsburgh. 285 tons, state highway bridge, Che 
325 tons, post office, Santa Barbara, mung county, New York, to Fort 
Calif., to Bethlehem Steel Corp., Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 260 tons, furnace building, Texas City, 


FIFTY SEVEN YEARS IS A MIGHTY LONG TIME. And 
you'd think a company that had been that long build- 
ing a good reputation for itself would be content to 


rest on its oars for a spell and bask in the glow of 


ERDLE 


PERFORATED 
SHEET METALS 






a good name. 


But noe A personnel that 





is trained by Erdle takes 






nothing for granted but 


adopts perfec- tion of pro- 


as a second 


duct and service, 
nature, and when ideas like that take root in men 
they grow. 

Erdle perforates metals as well as they can be 


perforated. Ready stocks are adequate — thoroughly 
tested = and service is quicker. 


Let us send samples to you. Let us quote. 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York St. Rochester, N. Ye 


SEE oem ORI RRA 
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Tex., for Standard Oil Co., to Ingalls 
Iron Works Co., Birmingham, Ala 

260 tons, hospital, Louisville, Ky., to 
Bedford Foundry & Machine Co., 
Bedford, Ind. 

260 tons. New York Central railroad 
bridge, Carmen, N. Y., to Phoenix 
Bridge Ce., Phoenixville, Pa., 
through Foley Bros., New York. 

255 tons, Homestead bridge ramp 
Homestead, Pa., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, storeroom for United States 
treasury, Brooklyn bridge, to In- 
galls Iron Works Co., Birmingham 
Ala. 

250 tons, Veterans Memorial build- 
ing, Long Beach, Calif., to Pacific 
Iron & Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

250 tons, Young Analine Works ad 
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dition, Baltimore, to Dietrich 
Brothers, Baltimore. 

250 tons, city hall, Medford, Mass., 
to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Al- 
lentown, Pa. 

230 tons, addition to school No. 127, 
Elmhurst, Long Island, New York, 
to Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

230 tons, children’s school building, 
meme, Bw xx, 3elmont = tron 
Works, Philadelphia. 

215 tons, bleachers, Waterloo, Iowa, to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

205 tons, state highway bridge, Icrie 
county, New York, to Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

205 tons, state highway bridge, Mon- 
roe county, New York, to Genesee 





Behind the Scenes with STEEL | 





Hot Mail 


& ATEST plaything for gadget-lovers 
is a direct-mail piece on which the 
“message” is written in invisible, com- 
bustible ink A lighted cigarette is 
touched to a certain spot and the thing 
starts sputtering. After some minutes 
the hidden words are burned right into 
the paper while the addressee stares in 
amazement, 

We've seen several of these in the 
last few weeks, one from a New York 
hotel, two others from enameling con- 
cerns. Occasionally, after the smolder- 
ing has started, it will abruptly cease 
for some reason. Then you have to 
light up another cigarette and start it 
over again. Great thing for the cig- 
irette people 

Years ago, when we had a Chem- 
craft No. 7 set, we used to fool around 
with these combustible inks, when we 
weren't changing wine to water and 
back to wine, or milk to water and 
back to milk. As we recall it, you 
took a spoonful of box No. 22, sodium 
nitrate, a spoonful of box No. 65, po- 
tassium chlorate, and dissolved them 
in a little water. This gave you an 
ink which would burn like wildfire. 
We tried it on a tablecloth once. It 
worked. 

These direct mail pieces with their 
“burning messages” are patented by an 
organization which calls’ itself the 
Twenty First Century Novelty Co. in 
New York. That name got us for a 
moment. Just 100 years ahead of the 
pack. We toyed with the idea of 
starting up a competing company and 
calling it the Twenty Second Century 
Super Super Novelty Co. 

* . > 


Benefactor 


IBLIOTHEK DER EIDGEN 

TECHNISCHEN HOCHSCHULE 
in Zuerich, Switzerland, is going to 
have a valuable addition to its ex- 
tensive library over the next five years, 
as a result of a recent $48.50 dona- 
tion from a friend in Los Angeles. 


You guessed it-—a five-year subscrip- 
tion to STEEL. 
* > > 


Drama Dept. 


ROM the January issue of the 

Reading Puddle Ball, in “The 
Story of Genuine Puddled Wrought 
Iron,” we glimpse the following: 
“Even Mathuris Jousse, the famous 
French smith of the 17th Century, 
was unable to believe that the cel- 
ebrated hinges on the western portals 
of Notre Dame Cathedral could pos- 
sibly have been forged .... Yet 





forged they were; beaten out of the 
glowing metal by an artist who must 
forever rank as one of the world’s 
finest. Because he chose wrought 
iron—metal of the ages—as his 
medium, his work will endure long 
after the choicest paintings in our 
museums have crumbled to dust.”’ 

For no reason at all, this passage 
brings to mind that famous 10-second 
drama of youth, entitled: 


THE MISSING PAPERS 


Tom Rover: And now, Dan Baxter, 
where are the papers, where are the 
papers ? 

Dan Baxter: Heh-heh, they’re down 
at the blacksmith shop being forged. 
Heh-heh-heh ! 


> >. t 
In the Headlines 


HIS department has broken into 
the headlines again, this time in 
a 120-point Gothic bold screamer. 
For verification, see the Automatic 
Daily Noose for Jan. 4, self-styled 
Crepe Hanger of the Industry. It was 
a burlesque sheet printed by Auto- 
motive Daily News, gently kidding 
(7?) its Detroit editor, Chris Sinsabaugh 
on his 48th anniversary as a chronicler. 
Very amuzin’. 


. * 
Millennium Here 


OB NEAL, inventor of Arkadelphia. 

Ark., has really got hold of some- 
thing. This we learn from details pub- 
lished in the Little Rock, Ark., Gazette. 
In brief, it is a 16-cylinder compressed 
air motor, in which 14 cylinders com- 
press air to operate two cylinders 
which supply motive power. No fuel 
needed, only lubricating oil - and a 
little patience, probably. The report 
states that the compressor cylinders 
force air into a storage tank, in which 
pressure of 200 pounds is maintained ; 
but, by means of equalizers, the com- 
pressors “operate against only normal 
air pressure of 15 pounds.” And in- 
cidentally, the motor has “an automatic 
counterbalanced crankshaft, turned 
from a solid steel round shaft.” 

Our vice president in charge of per- 
petual motion picked up these details 
and thought they should be passed 
along to you. We have half a mind 
(what an opening!) to get in touch 
with Radio’s Bob Burns, the Arkinsaw 
raconteur, and see what he _ thinks 
about the matter. He knows the people 
down in that country. Throw away 
your physics books, men. 


SHRDLU 
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3ridge Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

200 tons, state highway bridge South. 
port, N. Z.,. to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh. 

195 tons, Pennsylvania railroad grade 
crossing elimination, Franklinville, 
N. Y., to American Bridge (Cog. 
Pittsburgh. : 

190 tons, beam spans, St. Louis, for 
Missouri Pacific railroad, to Mis. 
souri Bridge & Iron Co., St. Louis. 

185 tons, steel sheet piling, Anderson 
dam, near Harrisburg, Pa., through 
Ganett, Eastman & Fleming, Harris. 
burg, general contractors, to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 

180 tons, state highway bridge, Wood. 
bury, N. Y., to Bethlehem Stee] 
Corp., 3ethlehem, Pa. 

175 tons, state highway bridge, High- 

land, Mich., to R. C. Mahon Co, 

Detroit. 

3 tons, plates, shapes, and _ steel 

forms, specification 144, metro- 

politan water district, Los Angeles, 
to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co.,, 

Milwaukee, 

150 tons, bridge, Quincy, Mass., to 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa., through Coleman Bros. Corp,, 
Boston. 

150 tons, store building for Sullivan 
estate, Elmira, N. Y., to Genesee 
Bridge Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

150 tons, tunnel ribs, Bid 33793, met- 
ropolitan water district, Los An- 
geles, to Consolidated Steel Corp., 
Los Angeles. 

150 tons, tunnel ribs, bid 51635, metro- 
politan water district, Los Angeles, 
to unnamed interest. 

140 tons, ring beam flange plate, Fort 
Peck, Montana, to 3y-Products 
Steel Corp., Coatesville, Pa. 

120 tons, municipal garage, Medford, 
Mass., to New England Structural 
Co., Everett, Mass. 

115 tons, state highway bridge over- 
pass, route 6 section 7, Bergen 
county, New Jersey, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

110 tons, state highway bridge, New- 
ark, N. Y., to Lackawanna Steel 
Construction Corp., Buffalo. 

110 tons, two bridges at Pleasant 
Grove, Utah, to unnamed interest. 

109 tons, bridge in Big Horn county, 
Wyoming, to unnamed interest. 

105 tons, beam spans, Harris county, 
Texas, to Alamo Iron Works, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

100 tons, bridge, Springfield, Mass., 
to Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

100 tons, school, Woodmere, N. Y., to 
Dreier Iron Works, New York 


Shape Contracts Pending 


9000 tons, state highway bridge over 
Connecticut river, Middletown, 
Conn.; bids March 9; reported in 
STEEL, Feb. 24, as inquiry for 7000 
tons. 

2100 tons, bridge over Kanawha 
river, Charleston, W. Va.;_ bids 
March 12. 

1900 tons, Black river bridge, Elyria, 
O., readvertised for March 12. 

1775 tons, viaduct between Kansas 
City, Kans., and Missouri. 

1250 tons, Northeast high school, 
Philadelphia; new bids asked for 
March 6. 

1200 tons, engineering building, for 
Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich.; 
bids March 2. 

1000 tons, state highway bridges, Wis- 
consin, scattered locations; bids 
March 6. 

920 tons, plant building, Corning. 
N. Y., for Corning Glass Co.; bids 
in. 

900 tons, narcotic farm building, Fort 
Worth, Tex 
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700 tons, state bridges, Indiana; bids 
March 10. 

“99 tons, plant addition for the Cele- 
‘nese Corp., Ameelle, Md.; bids 
asked. 

g00 tons, five bridges near Denver, 
for Denver, Rio Grande & Western 
railroad. 

550 tons, lighthouse tender, Milwau- 
kee. 

550 tons, municipal filter plant, Cin- 
cinnati. 

500 tons, 12-story building, Brooklyn, 


N. Y.; general contract to Park 
Slope Construction Co., 99 Wall 
street, New York. 

458 tons, bridge near Greeley, Weld 


county, Colorado; bids March 3. 

450  +tons, high school building, 
Nashua, N. H. 

425 tons, bridge and building, Great 
Lakes Exposition, Cleveland. 

400 tons, pier No. 1, navy yard, 
Charlestown, Mass.; Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., low. 

400 tons, building, Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Cleveland; general con- 
tract to Lundoff-Bicknell Co., 
Cleveland. 

400 tons, and 400 tons of rails, berth 
155, Wilmington, Calif.; Wm. P. 
Neil Co. Ltd., Los Angeles, low. 

375 tons, two state grade crossing 
elimination bridges in Tioga county, 
Pennsylvania; bids asked March 6. 

365 tons, state highway bridge, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

$50 tons, Mallets Bay road bridge, 
Burlington-Colchester, vt. bids 
open March 6. 

300 tons, store, Cantley & Co., Tenth 
and Market streets, Philadelphia; 
bids asked. 

300 tons, Capital City garage, Wash- 
ington; bids asked. 

300 tons, public school, B street and 
Allegheny avenue, Philadelphia; 
new bids to be asked March 6. 

270 tons, including 54 tons of bars 
Pony Truss bridge, Columbia coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania; bids March 20. 

state hospital buildings, 

bids open March 5 


200 «tons, 
gangor, Me.; 

200 tons, medical and surgical build- 
ing, Cranston, R. I.; general con- 
tract to Tucker Construction Co., 
Providence, R. I 

149 tons, bridge, near Montrose 
county, Colorado; bids March 3 

120 tons, repairing bridge, Trafford 
borough, Allegheny county, Penn- 
sylvania; bids March 20. 

115 tons, bridge. South Kingston, 
R. I.: general contract to F. T. 
Wescott, North Attleboro, Mass. 

110 tons, extension to transit shed, 
pier No. 2, outer-harbor, Oakland, 
Calif.: bids March 2 

100 tons, overpass, North Kingston, 
R. L.,.: general contract to Seaboard 
Construction Co., Boston 

100 tons, Davisville bridge, S. Kings 
ton, R. I.: general contract to Sea 
board Construction Co., Boston 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 89 


Second quarter bolt, nut, rivet 
prices have been reaffirmed. Demand 
is increasing and the market appar- 
ently is gaining strength. In an- 
nouncing their price policy for the 
second quarter, producers state that 


no concessions will be granted to any 
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class of buyers, 


Railroads are increasing. their 


purchases of bolts, nuts, and rivets, 


and further gains are indicated. Job 


bers’ purchases show little improve- 


ment, but demand from farm imple 
ment manufacturers at Chicago is the 
best in six or seven years. 


At Cleveland, bolt and nut re- 
manufac- 


leases from automobile 


turers in February were 25 to 30 per 


cent below January, but makers ex 
pect they will rebound to the Jan 
uary level this month. 
taking fairly large lots. 


Jobbers are 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 89 


Orders dropped to al 
chief 


New York 
most nothing last week, the 
business placed involving 140 tons 
for highway bridges in New Jersey. 
New projects are developing slowly 
at the moment but the outlook for 
business in the next few months is 
considered good. There is a grow 
ing disposition to adhere to the quot 
ed price of 2.05¢c base, Pittsburgh, 
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on new billet bars in cut lengths. 

Pittsburgh—-Sixteen producers bid 
for reinforcing bars for emergency 
shafts to be used in the Fort Peck, 
Mont., dam tunnels. Carnegie-Illi 
nois Steel Corp., Laclede Steel Co., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Beth 
lehem Steel Corp., Kilby Car & 
Foundry Co., Republic Steel Corp., 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Con 
crete Engineering Co., Sheffield Steel 
Corp., Missouri Rolling Mill Corp., 
and Inland Steel Co., were all low. 
The amount was 1616 tons of rounds 
%-inch and smaller, and squares, 14 
inch and smaller, the total being ten 
items. The companies mentioned bid 
2.82¢. 

Cleveland ——Competition continues 
keen for small lots of reinforcing 
bars, demand here being at a low 
ebb. Public works projects are ma 
turing slowly. 

Chicago Producers announced 
that quotations of less than 2.10e for 
billet steel and 1.90c for rail steel 
will be withdrawn on all business not 
closed by March 1, This move is an 
attempt to restore stability to the 
market, which has been unsettled for 
Sheffield Steel 
Corp. was low on 9000 tons of billet 
bars for Fort Peck, Mont., dam on a 
reported Chicago equivalent price of 
1.75¢e, Moderation in weather will 
permit) a building 
work, and a further increase in de 


a number of months. 


resumption of 


liveries will be effected by the clos 
ing on work now pending. Chicago 
Sanitary district has taken bids on 
1050 tons of bars 

Boston New work pending is fea 
tured by only two large lots, the 


ROTARY 
KNIVES 
SHEARING 
eee BLADES 
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Connecticut river bridge at Middle- 
town, Conn., 920 tons, and a whart 
for the Metropolitan Coal Co., Bos- 
ton, 400 tons. Because of absence of 
tests, the market here is unchanged 
at 2.10¢c, base, Buffalo, on new billet 
stock, and 1.95c, base, Buffalo, on 
rerolled material, equivalent,  re- 
spectively, to 2.46c and 2.3le, de 
livered Boston. Foreign steel can be 
had at less. 

Philadelphia Although actua! 
awards continue light, sellers look 
for improvement in activity as spring 
approaches. There is a substantia! 
accumulation of work awaiting only 
more favorable weather conditions 
Prices appear steadier, 


San Francisco—Bar awards ag- 
gregated 2047 tons. bringing the to- 
tal for the year to 54,107 tons, com- 
pared with 25,086 tons for the cor- 
responding period in 1935. Interest 
centers in the opening of bids on 
®553 tons for tunnel work at the 
Iort Peck, Montana, dam. 








Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Feb. 29 5,080 
Week ended Feb. 22 10,542 


1,979 


5,215 


Week ended Feb. 15 
URES WOOK, BOD ..ccsecsssceses. ; 


Weekly average, 1935 ........ 6,862 
Weekly average, 1935 ........ 9,243 
Weekly average, February 8,992 
Total to date, 1085 ............ 48,112 
Total to date, 1936 83,186 












There is a BRAEBURN KNIFE for 


shearing problem, whether hot or cold, billets 


or blooms, bars or sheets. 


With our years of experience in the manu- 
facture and heat treatment of alloy and tool 
steels, we are well equipped to SPECIFY and 
furnish rotary knives and shear blades for 


any purpose. 


BRAEBURN ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATI 


Braeburn (Pittsburgh District) 
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every 


Write for our recommendations. 
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Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1700 tons, viaduct at Topeka, Kans., to 
Sheffield Steel Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

1500 tons, dam at Fort Peck, Mont., to 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 

S00 tons, Niagara Falls sewage disposal] 
plant, New York, to Recon Inc., Buf- 
falo. 

200 tons, Anderson dam, near Harris- 
burg, Pa., through Ganett, Eastman 
& Fleming, that city, general contrac. 
tors, to Bethlehem Steel Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; 185 tons of piling, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

151 tons, highway work in Yellowstone 
county and at Missoula and Helena, 
Mont., to unnamed interests. 

150 tons, postoffice, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., to Bethlehem Steel Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

140 tons, two New Jersey state highway 
bridges, route 6, section 7, to Concrete 
Steel Co., New York, through James 
I’, Burns, Dumont, N. J. 

137 tons, seven bridges in Fremont coun- 
ty, Wyoming, to Concrete Engineering 
Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

102 tons, highway work in Franklin and 
in Spokane county, Washington, to 
unnamed interest. 

100 tons, Veterans Memorial building, 
Long Beach, Calif., to unnamed in- 
terest. 

100 tons, addition to Ramona school, Al- 
hambra, Calif., to unnamed interest, 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


8000 tons, Fort Peck dam, Wiota, Mont.; 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo., 
low. 

1050 tons, sewer work, Chicago; bids in, 

797 tons, two tanks, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Campbell Construction Co., Sacramen- 
to, low on general contract. 

600 tons, Northeast high school, Phila- 
delphia; new bids March 6 

100 tons, Metropolitan Coal Co. wharf 
Boston. 

100 tons, public school, B street and 
Allegheny avenue, Philadelphia; new 
bids March 6. 

250 tons, state highway bridges, Wis- 
consin, seattered locations; bids 
March 6. 

176 tons, bridge at Bradley, Calif.; Pen- 
insula Pavine Co... San Francisco, low 
on general contract 

175 tons, Yankee stadium addition, New 
York; general contract to Leopold & 
Neckerman. New York 

157 tons, bridge near Greeley, Weld 
county, Colorado; bids March 3. 

143 tons, under-crossing, Douglas, Ariz.: 
bids March 10, 

129 tons, gymnasium, Placerville, Calif.: 
J. (. Meyers, low on general contract. 

125 tons. berth 155, Wilmington, Calif.; 
Wm. IT. Neil Co. Ltd., Los Angeles 
low on general contract 

Unstated tonnage. bridge No. 2302 ove! 
Pine Run, South Oakland = avenue, 
Sharon, TPa., 185 feet in length and 
with two 35-foot approach spans; bids 
to Mercer county 
March 9%, 


COM MISS ONers, 


Pig lron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 90 


Pittsburgh— Books covering sec- 


ond-quarter shipments will be 
district furnaces this 
week On an unchanged basis. Ship- 


opened by 


ments are steady, but the carload- 
sized order is predominating and 
sizable river shipments are restricted 
by the weather. Rising scrap prices 
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are turning the attention of more 
melters to a heavier proportion of 
pig iron in their melt. 
Cleveland Sales are 
while shipments have increased mod 
erately. As most of the tonnage be- 
ing consumed in this quarter was 
pooked before Jan. 1 producers will 
jot benefit until second quarter 
from the $1 a ton advance, an- 
nounced several months ago. There- 
fore, they are insisting that ship- 
ments on these contracts be cleaned 
up by April. 1. 
Chicago—-New 
creasing, and an acceleration in buy- 
ing is in prospect for March, since 
stocks have been curtailed materially 
the past 60 days. Second quarter 
pooks are being opened, with prices 
unchanged. Foundry operations are 
steady, though little improvement 
has been shown lately in output of 
automotive castings. An early pick- 
up in the latter, however, is seen for 


light, 


business is in- 


this month. 

Boston—-With the approach of 
second quarter, some interests are 
beginning to consider their require- 
ments and one melter has inquired 
for requirements over the rest of 
this year. Current melt is at least 
10 per cent off, compared with 
January. due chiefly to the severe 
weather. A fair stock of Buffalo 
iron is on hand at Beacon, N. Y. 

Mystie Iron Works, preparing to 
place its Mystie furnace back in 
production about April 1, will fol- 
low the practice just developed in 
the Middle West of supplying iron 
in the form of small pigs. 

New York—Sellers look for in 
creased specifications this month. Not 
only will seasonal conditions be more 
favorable, but there will be a dis- 
position on the part of some sellers to 
specify more freely against eld con- 
tracts made prior to the advance last 
November, and _ deliveries against 
which have been allowed to run over 
into this quarter. Shipments against 
these old contracts must be com- 
pleted by March 31. As a result, 
second quarter prices, although rep 
resenting reaffirmation of current 
quarter prices on new business, will 
represent an increase for a number 
of consumers. 

Philadelphia— While sellers have 
opened books for the second quarter 
at unchanged prices, the quotations 
will represent an advance for those 
consumers who contracted heavily in 
October, prior to the price advance 
Nov. 1, and should result in im 
proved specifications in March. Ship 
ments against these old contracts 
will be permitted until March 31. 

Buflalo 
and buying during February did not 
meet expectations. Carryover at the 
end of the year apparently was 
larger than anticipated, and some 
sellers think the balance of the 


Sales continue to lag, 
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quarter will be quiet. Local furnaces 
are preparing to ship iron by rail, 
to supplement their eastern storage 
stocks. Seven furnaces are blowing. 

Cincinnati— Books will be opened 
for second quarter at unchanged 
prices. Ordering in small lots, and 
inquiries for iron up to 500 tons, 
are both increasing as melters’ stocks 
dwindle and fourth quarter con- 
tracts, on which all tonnage must be 
taken by March 31, diminish. 

St. Louis—Shipments picked up 
during the week, and _ indications 
point to a heavier total this month 


LINK- 


than in January. Buying is restrict- 
ed to small lots for prompt delivery. 
Birmingham, Ala.——Books for the 
second quarter are open, and the 
base price is unchanged. Prospects 
are bright for a steady second quar 
ter business, Melters are taking ad 
vantage of more favorable weather, 
and are working on new contracts. 
Toronto, Ont.—— Merchant sales 
and inquiries are increasing. Awards 
for the week passed the 1200-ton 
mark, and further expansion is an- 
ticipated in the early spring. Prices 


are steady. 


BELT 


ANTI-FRICTION 


BELT CONVEYOR IDLERS 
Keep Conveying Costs Down 


@ Free-turning, accurately made idlers assure the belt 
conveyor a good roadbed for economical operation 


minimum friction loads. . 
maintenance cost. 


. long belt life . 
Link-Belt makes a full line of anti- 


.. and the lowest 


friction pressure-lubricated idlers, as well as all necessary 
machinery and driving parts for the complete conveyor. 
Submit your conveyor and power transmission problems 


to Link-Belt. 
office. 


Send today for Catalog. 


Address nearest 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 















PHILADELPHIA 


Offices in Principal Cities 


TORONTO 
52-D 


{TLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


LINK -BELT PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


Elevators and Conveyors of all 
types... Feeders Vibrating 
Screens Skip Hoists 
Bucket Carriers Portable 
Loaders Speed Reducers 
- . . Variable Speed Transmis 
sions . . Silverstreak Silent 
Chain Drives Silverlink 
Roller Chain Drives Chain 
Drives of all types—Malleable 
Iron, Promal or Steel 
Elevator Buckets Bearings 
Take-ups Gears 
Sprockets Pulleys 
Couplings et Send for 
Catalogs 
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Pittsburgh 


steel, with 


have gone 


points for 












































Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 91 


$16.50 to $17. 
ket is still in evidence and some mills 


supplies. 










The widest advance in 
several years sent scrap prices 
up 50 to 75 cents a ton last 
a range of $15.50 to $16 for 
the railroad 
A strong sellers’ mar 


distant 


Some 


grade 


midwestern 
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tons of scrap are offered for sale this 
week by the Pennsylvania railroad, 
including 9550 tons of No. 1 heavy 


melting steel. 
Cleveland 


Further strength has 


been added to the northern and east- 
ern Ohio scrap markets by substan- 


tial price advances at 


Youngstown 


and Cleveland, No. 1 heavy melting 
steel has risen $1.50 a ton at Cleve 


land and $1 at Youngstown. 


Other 


grades have advanced 25 to 75 cents 
a ton, Available scrap is searce but 


shipments are improving. 
Chicago——Despite moderation 
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the weather and an increase in sup- 
plies of scrap, prices are holding re. 
cent gains. Heavy melting steel eon- 
tinues $14.50 to $15, following mij 
purchases at the latter figure. With 
scrap consumption well maintaineg 
and fairly heavy orders outstanding, 
the district is expected to be able 
to absorb a further increase in scrap 
offerings without weakening prices, 


Boston—Iron and_ steel _ serap 
yards have’ recovered from _ cold 
weather but are working slowly, 


Consumers continue to meet require- 
ments out of stock. The melt is at 
least 10 per cent below that of Janu- 
ary. A boat now is being loaded, 
largely with No. 1 and No. 2 steel, 
for export. 

New York—Dealers’ buying prices 
are mounting rapidly and _ indiffer- 
ence by certain interests for the past 
Little 
scrap is coming out, while consumers, 
particularly in eastern Pennsylvania 
and the Pittsburgh district, are anx- 
As a result, 
dealers are trying energetically to 
make shipments. 

Philadelphia— Milder weather has 
caused some loosening up in ship- 
ments and has taken the edge off 
prices of certain leading grades. For 
instance, in No. 1 steel some business 
has been done at as high as $14.50, 
delivered consuming plant, but more 
recently tonnage has been rejected 
by two district consumers at $13.50. 

The market on this grade is still 
relatively strong, and for the moment 
$13.50 to $14 appears fairly repre- 
sentative. But steel prices are bad- 
ly in need of a test, which may come 
shortly with the entrance of two lead- 
ing consumers. In No, 2 steel, better 
weather is expected to prove specially 


few weeks has disappeared. 


ious to have shipments. 


beneficial. 
Buffalo 
ship iron in tonnage to other consum- 


Local dealers continue to 


ing centers but have been unable to 
locally. The district 
price is now based on the worth of 
scrap for shipment to other centers 


make deals 


rather than on any local bid. All 
prices are strong and specialties con- 
tinue to establish new highs in new 
contracts. 

Cincinnati—A break in 
weather may clarify the iron and 


severe 


steel scrap market. Melters§ have 
bought only miscellaneous offerings 


take material steadily 
on contracts. Although strong, quo- 
tations are nominally unchanged. 

St. Louis—The main development 
in iron and steel scrap was the pur- 
chase by an east side mill of 10,000 
tens for delivery over the next 60 
days. The price was said to have 
been that currently quoted, $1.50 
per ton higher than the last preced- 
ing purchase by this interest. The 
business was divided among several 
dealers. 


recently but 
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Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 92 


Cleveland—Warehouses here have 
reduced wire nails from 2.60¢ to 
9.40c, and fence wire from 2.65c¢ 
to 2.45¢, base. Cold rolled strip also 
has been reduced from 3.00c to 2.85c. 
Other prices are unchanged. 

Chicago—Sales continue ahead of 
the rate a year ago, while February 
business was practically equal to 
that of January. Price revisions 
await announcement by mills regard- 
ing second quarter quotations. 

Boston—Declines in mill prices on 
sheets and strip steel have not af- 
fected delivered prices quoted by job- 
bers on warehouse shipments here. 
In general, prices are firm. The only 
weakness is in foreign steel bars and 
shapes, which continue to sell sub- 
stantially lower than domestic. 

New York—Jobbers are disturbed 
by the recent reduction of $3 a ton 
in the mill prices on sheets and strip. 
This has further accentuated compe- 
tition for galvanized sheet business. 
Business appears to be up slightly in 
the daily average, as compared with 
January, and jobbers expect a fur- 
ther increase in March. 

Philadelphia— According to some 
leading jobbers, the past few days 
have seen more activity than in sev- 
eral weeks. This is attributed at 
least in part to milder weather con- 
ditions. March is expected to be a 
good month. Prices are unchanged. 

Detroit——February’s specifications 
and shipments for jobber steel aver- 
aged 10 to 15 per cent less in volume 
than those of January. The market 
is hampered mainly by bad weather. 
Aside from unsettlement on resale 
sheet and strip seconds, jobbing 
prices are steady. 

Cincinnati—February sales from 
warehouses reached a volume about 
equal to January. Some early in- 
quiries give hope of releases this 
month of building materials, chiefly 
in small individual orders. Prices are 
firm. 

St. Louis—-Business picked up 
sharply during the past week, due 
chiefly to more favorable weather. 
Coal mines have been heavy buyers, 
railroads are accounting for sizable 
lots, and seasonal gains are noted in 
demand from the general manufac- 
turing trade. 


Quicksilver 


New York— Quicksilver prices are 
Steady here in a_ generally - quiet 
market. Some sellers quote up to $89 
a flask on small lots. Lots of 15 to 
25 flasks are firm at $78 to $79, and 
supplies are still limited. 
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are holding at $75, duty paid, Atlan- 
Ferroalloys tic seaboard, and there is little like- 
lihood of change until at least the 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 90 
next quarter, for which position sell- 


New York-—Ferromanganese ship ers probably will open books about 
ments show little change, keeping the middle of March. At the moment 
pace with ingot production. Prices there is nothing to indicate a price 
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In 1930 we had a large crop of 
welding engineers. 






Where are they? 
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for welding all corrosion and heat resist- 
ing products. Send for data book. 
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revision. Domestic spiegeleisen, 19 loads, f.o.b, Atlantic and Gulf ports. foundry, all f.o.b. Connellsville, Pa., 
to 21 per cent, is steady at $26, Pal- Supplies of industrial xylol, solvent ovens, these prices show no early 
merton, Pa., on lots up to 50 tons, naphtha and naphthalene continue tendency to advance. This is due to 
and $24 on 50 tons and over. short. In general, demand for coal the proportionately heavier demand 

tar products is increasing. for coke and coal in domestic sizes, 


on which producers are still operat- 
ing with a heavy backlog. 
ke By-Products , | } 
Co oe 4 Metallurgical Coke By-product coke shipments show 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 89 gains over January rate, except in 


. ' - ' Coke Prices, Page 89 New England where some shrinkage 
New York First of a number of . has been noted. Prices are being re- 
expected price advances on coal tar Though metallurgical coke prices gifivmed for March at the proveiedl 
products has materialized in sulphate hold firmly at $3.50 to $3.75 on bee iceae 
of ammonia. This material is up 31 hive furnace grade, $4.25 for com 
to $25, per net ton, in bulk, in car mon foundry and $5.50 for premium 


lron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 91 


Cleveland——Inquiries for Lake Su. 
perior iron ore have not yet appear- 
ed, although Ford Motor Co. is ex- 
pected in the market shortly for a 
large tonnage. Producers have not 
determined On prices for this season, 
Prices have been unchanged for the 


COLD DRAWN STEELS past seven years. Lake Superior Iron 





An experience of 34 years—a third of 
a century—backs Pittsburgh’s finer 








ALL GRADES, SIZES AND SHAPES Ore association's current report on 
DRILL RODS we 
CARBON ... HIGH SPEED... ALLOY . Tons 
Consumed in December 3,100,530 
e Consumed in January 2,951,568 
Decrease in January . 148,962 
Consumed in January, 1935 2,280,393 
AVE SPECIAL SHAPES NE On hand at furnaces 
SAVE MACHINING ...METAL... MONEY Feb. 1. 1936 23.434.494 
On Lake Erie docks 
ad Feb. 1, 1936 4,969,841 


Total at furnaces and Lake 


PITTSBURGH TOOL STEEL WIRE CO. Erie docks Feb. 1. 1936 28,404,335 
MONACA, PA. Total Feb. 1, 1935 32,027,268 
Philadelphia—-Approximately 1000 

tons of chrome ore from British 

India in storage in Philadelphia has 

been sold to Italy. The material was 

brought in by an importer as a por- 


tion of a cargo of chrome ore, which, 
it is said, was received in Phila 


delphia early in February. 
2 


Steel in Europe 


BP Foreign Steel Prices, Page 92 
London (By Cable) Dormen, 
Long & Co. Ltd. has restarted two 
Middlesbrough blast furnaces, main- 
ly for steelmaking iron. Searcity of 


foundry iron is increasing and hema- 

tite domestic prices have been in- 

AND FLANGES creased 6s. It is reported 1000 tous 

of hematite has been sold for export 

to the United States. Steelmakers are 

Rolled from Standard Bar Stock fully booked and prices of. billets, 

bars and structurals have been in- 

creased for the home market. Domes- 

tic demand for galvanized sheets is 

fair but for export it is dull. Trade 
in tin plate is improving. 

The Continent reports conditions 

are more active, especially in export 


KING FIFTH WHEEL CoO MPANY of semifinished steel to Great Britain 
5027-31 BEAUMONT AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA * and ship plates overseas. selgian 


Send for Illustrated Booklet domestic trade is improving 
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Convention 


Calendar 


March 2-6— American Society for 
Testing Materials. Spring group 
meeting of committees at William 
Penn hotel, Pittsburgh. C. L. War- 
wick, 260 Broad street, Philadel- 
phia, is secretary. 


March 3-6—American Management 
association. Sixth packaging con- 
ference and exposition at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. Alvin E. 
Dodd, 20 Vesey street, New York, 
is executive vice president. 


March 4—American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. Regional meeting at 
William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Cc. L. Warwick, 260 Broad street, 
Philadelphia, is secretary. 


March 16-18—National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers Inc. Annual 
convention at Hotel Astor, New 
York. Charles M. Haskins, 1109 
Times building, New York, is sec- 
retary. 


March 29-April 4—American Ceramic 
society. Annual convention and ex- 
hibit at Columbus, O. Ross C. 
Purdy, 2525 North High street, Co- 
lumbus, O., is secretary. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 90 


New York—A strong upward ten- 
dency developed in major nonferrous 
metal prices last week. Advances of 
$2 per ton in lead and $1 in zine 
were made on active demand while 
Straits tin rose sharply on scarcity 
of supplies. Copper held quotably 
unchanged but strong. 

Copper—-Several sellers continued 
to ask 9.50c, Connecticut, for elec- 
trolytic but the going market re- 
mained at 9.25c. The determined 
stand of both groups of sellers price- 
wise left the outcome uncertain, Sales 
held up fairly well. 

Lead—-Continued heavy buying 
contributed directly to two price ad- 
vances of five points each. Demand 
was wel! diversified among leading 
consumers. Lead closed at 4.45¢, 
East St. Louis, and 4.60c, New York, 
with St. Joseph Lead Co. asking $1 
premium on the latter market at 
4.65¢. 

Zinc——Statistical strength of the 
zine market which had been accumu- 
lating but held in check due to com- 
paratively low levels in London was 
released as the market firmed abroad, 
Prices advanced five points to 4.90c, 
East St. Louis. Sales were heavy 
prior to the price rise but tapered at 
the higher level. A moderate in- 
crease in buying now likely would 
result in a further advance. 

Tin—-Straits tin prices stiffened on 
scarcity of supplies here and in Lon- 
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don and on signs of renewed buying 
from consumers in the immediate fu- 
ture. Spot closed around the 49-cent 
level compared with 46.12 %c at the 
end of the previous week. 

Antimony—-Prices eased due to 
weakness of the market in China. 
Chinese spot was quoted nominally 
13.25¢c, duty paid, New York, while 
American spot dropped to 12.87 %e, 
New York. 


Equipment 


Chicago—Plant equipment sales 
show gains in some instances. Ma- 
chine tool orders, while not so active 
as in January, have been heavier late 
ly. Inquiries remain in fair volume 
and point to a continuation of rela 
tively heavy business during the near 
future. Railroads still are financially 
unable to spend heavily for shop 
equipment and are issuing few in 
quiries for new machines despite bet 
ter operations at car shops. Best de 
mand for machine tools is coming 
from miscellaneous users. Foundry 
equipment sales are holding well. 

New York— Marked improvement 
has followed the recent slight reces- 
sion in demand for machine tools. 
For the first time, buying for expan 


sion of manufacturing capacity is 
becoming important. Export demand 
has increased and this market is fea- 
tured by inquiry from England for 
certain tools on which the English 
makers cannot give satisfactory de 
livery. General Electric Co. is im 
proving its turbine department at 
Schenectady, N. Y. New Departure 
Mfg. Co. has just purchased some 50 
modern tools for its Meriden, Conn., 
plant. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. is in process of modernizing 
its electric refrigerator unit at 
Springfield, Mass. Air Reduction Co. 
is about to launch a purchasing pro 
gram in connection with important 
expansion of its manufacturing facili 
ties at Jersey City, N. J. An interest 
ing development is the increase in de 
mand for shears and allied equip 
ment for use in slitting wide strip 
steel into narrow widths. 


Detroit—-New by-products recoyv- 
ery equipment for the coke oven de- 
partment of the Ford Motor Co. 
Rouge plant is being installed, at a 
cost of $500,000, This plant has also 
matured plans for handling greatly 
increased quantities of fuel gas, in- 
volving construction of a 10,000,000- 
cubic foot gas holder, installation of 
a propane gas mixing station, and 
improvement and enlargement of 
pipelines. 
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boilers and retubing superheaters in = 


© 4 F 
and two boilers, ordinance 103728: re- f 
ru | n erprise placing soot blowers and Piping on f 
boilers No. 7, 8, 13 and 14, ordinance | Co. 
103729; replacing safety valves and ' ave 
: . oan piping on boilers, ordinance 103739- ' 1a 
Ohio rated by Ralph A. O'Reilly, Joseph No- repairing steam drums on boile < } e 
votny and Gordon C. Locke. Mr. Loeke, 7. 8 and 9 ordinance 103734 — No. I 
— ; . . ickox ; ~ ia nivin $ ' ‘ J, i - 3134; e % : 
CLEVELAND—City has adopted 600 Hickox building, is correspondent. ping steam-flor-airflow meters ox a Ma 
ee sere ee, ee Oe _ CLEVELAND — City, division of boilers, ordinance 103735. nue 
purchase oO outdo : v light and power, room 105, city hall, ‘OLU) 7 Tayi . 2 
meter receptacles and accessories. is contemplating asking bids for one COLUMBUS, U. United States ] 
: , = . ‘ sf Ga eee a% ‘ quartermaster, supply officer, ge : 
CLEVELAND—McKinney Tool & battery charging motor generator, one depot, will saicaaere” ‘of aanere itneoh 12 Fo 
Mfg. Co., 1688 Arabella road, is taking pipe threading machine, one truck circular No. 2. on warehouse : ec a, nu 
bids for a 2-story, 80 x 100-foot brick winch and power takeoff, and miscel- ment including conveyors " epee a in 
and steel factory building addition. laneous electrical equipment. and industrial trucks. ‘ ators, 
>. G. filer, 5005 Euclid avenue, is nn . » =r : - ks 
K. G Hoefler, 5005 1 i , CLEVELAND City, division of DAYTON. O Uni ct. , ‘ mé 
engineer. light and power, room 105, city hall - rw. a nited States air AX 
— . . = : = aie gh se: A igen ree eorps, contracting officer, materiel qi- , 
CLEVELAND Modern Mfg. Inc., is contemplating improvements in the vision, Wright field, will receive bids int 
4734 Hough avenue, maker of paper Kast Fifty-third street light plant, in- until March 5 for a gear-driven liquid int 
hang yr @ nt as e incorpo- ‘luc ex replacing s »rheaters "ee — : htt cy 
hanging equipment, has been corp cluding replacing superheaters in three pump, circular 36-597. 
ee 7 . tri 
DAYTON, O.—United States air or 


corps, materiel division, Wright field, 
will take bids until March 16 for mis- 
for Liberty engines, g 


cellaneous parts 
aeronautical equipment, shop equip- 6) 
1892 1936 ment and machine and hand tools. p 
DAYTON, O.—United States air 




















corps, contracting officer, materiel fi 

IN division, Wright field, will receive bids b 

until March 5 for two gear-driven, ti 

Blast Furnace Copper Castings pumps, proposal 597; until March 6 b 
for one motor-driven grinder, and two 

motor-driven diamond tool wheel and R 

- . = tail stock wench, complete with valve j 

Mill Bearings—Machinery Bronze facing attachment, circular 598. 


. ELYRIA, O—I. D. Faxon, city t 
Housing Nuts safety service director, is considering ! 

purchase of an air compressor for 
street and waterworks departments. 
Estimated cost is $2500. 





Heavy Closed Bottom Tuyere Cocks 
FINDLAY, O.—S. E. Furst, city 


IF service director, has been authorized 
to sell pumps, boilers and other equip- 
ment in the Cherry street station, now 


Quality and Service being razed. 








NORWOOD, O. City, Allen C. Rou- 
Are Factors in Your Buying debush mayor, L. A. Gillette WPA di- 
rector for district No. 16, has appropri- 


T ated $25,000 for the purchase of con- 
Let Us Quote struction eqnhipment, including an air 


compressor and dump trucks. 
LAWRENCEVILLE BRONZE CO. NILES, O.—Niles Iron & Steel Roof- 
ing Co., Warren avenue, Earl Hughes 
Bessemer Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. no tcctory ‘building inclading eursip. 


ment on Feb. 18. 








SEBRING, O. Village council has 
authorized John A. Reddy clerk, to ob- 
tain estimates on the cost of a proposed 


e 
The Kardong Stirrup Bender ee | 
Dp TOLEDO, O.—Pure Oil Co., Otter 
ws creek road, O. B. Wendeln superin- 
a This bender is the result tendent, has awarded a contract to 


: » Geer 90 year enpesionce the Lummas Co., New York, for the 








- oe Sis Sed Metaelianeen of tn. construction of a topping, cracking 
a a and refining plant in the East Bay 
inforcing steel benders. Shore district, at a cost of $750.000. 
One man can easily turn Work is to be completed by June 30. 
out four-bend _ stirrups 
WOOSTER, O.—City, George Alls- j 


from %%' stock at the 


aaugh service rector; ee s 
fate ef 209 or more cer paugh rvice director: H. P. Jone 


Co., Second National Bank building, 


hour thus keeping labor Toledo, O., consulting engineer, is 
costs at a minimum. A working on a survey of a contem- 
Handy bender for small plated $100,00' sewagre disposal plant 
} slab bars and miscellane- 
} ous bending. M ichigan 
. “i Ask for catalogue of our ANN ARBOR. MICH.—Avres, Lewis. 
all complete line of reinforc- Norris & May, Ann Arbor, engineers | 
ing steel Benders. are preparing preliminary plans for 
the erection of a water softening and i 
' 


Showing 12 38" stirrups filtration plant here. 
° > BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Postum 
bent in one operation Co. will make an addition to its power 

house at a cost of $80,000, including 

new equipment. 


Kardong Brothers, Inc. | vine iene mae 








* li . avenue, has been incorporated to de- \ 
Minneapo 1S, Minn. sign tools, jigs and dies. I 
DETROIT—Reska Spline Products . 

i 
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L. Green, 23: Woodward 


Co., Harry ; 
incorporated to 


avenue, has been 
manufacture tools. 

DETROIT—General Body Corp 
Martin Menton, 129 West Hildale ave- 
nue, has been incorporated to deal in 
automobile bodies. 

DETROIT — Michigan Valve & 
Foundry Corp., 3631 Parkinson ave- 
nue, has been incorporated to engage 
in a general manufacturing business. 


DETROIT—Timken Silent Auto- 
matic Corp. and the Timken Detroit 
Axle Co., 100 Clark avenue, have been 
incorporated for general manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

JACKSON, MICH.—Acme _§Indus- 
tries Co.'s plant was destroyed by fire 


on Feb. 7. 


LANSING, MICH. Scissor Grip 
Products Co. Inec., W. Dean McKale, 


616 Williams street, has been incor- 
porated to deal in automobile parts. 


MUSKEGON, MICH.—Naph-Sol Re- 
fining Co., Herbert J. Conn president, 
building program, including construc- 
tion of an office building and a new 
poiler plant. 


NORTHVILLE, MICH.—Lyndon & 
Smith, Detroit architects, are prepar 
ing working drawings for a _ school 
building and power house, to be erect 
ed here to replace units destroyed by 
fire sometime ago. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH.—Pentagon Re 
fining Co., Herbert J. Conn, president, 
Alex Lindsay secretary, is building a 
plant four miles east of here. 

PORT HURON, MICH.—City has 
been ordered by State Stream Control 
commission to complete plans = and 
start construction by June 1, 1938, on 


a sewage disposal plant. estimated 
cost is $675,000. 
SAGINAW, MICH.—North Ameri- 


can Petroleum Co., which recently 
took over the Peerless skimming plant 
here will enlarge the plant before be- 
ginning production operations. 


SAGINAW, MICH.—Saginaw Steer- 
ing Gear Co. has completed private 
plans for erection of an addition to 
the plant to house the shipping room 
and loading dock. 


ST. LOUIS, MICH. 
Refineries Ine. has started 
tion of a Dubbs reforming 
is designed to permit future 
of a two-coil unit 


McClanahan 
construc 
unit. It 
addition 


Illinois 


BRADLEY, ILL.—J. H. Watson Co 
has under consideration erection of a 
$55,000 metal stamping plant. 


Polhemus Co. Ine., 2400 
street, has been in- 
corporated by G. Jules and Hanna A 
Polhemus, with Glenn I Powers, 
2400 West Madison avenue, corre- 
spondent. The company will deal in 
general machinery business. 


CHICAGO 
West Madison 


Art Brass Foundry Inc., 
506 South Green street, has been in- 
corporated by Oscar A. Hansen, Helen 
and Goodman E. Olson, to operate a gen- 
eral foundry and machine business. Wil- 
liam S. Collen, 208 West Washington 
street, is correspondent. 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO Universal Vacuum Prod- 
ucts Co., 1800 North San Francisco av- 
enue, Fricke & DeBusk, 1237 Monadnock 
building, correspondent, has been in- 
corporated by Alexander Ik. Begole, Jo- 
seph J. Hegar and Leslie W. Fricke, to 
establish plants for the manufacture of 


workshop equipment and machinery 


Universal Wheel & Ab- 


CHICAGO 
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rasive Co., 1330 West Jackson boulevard, 
has been incorporated to deal in sharp- 
ening stones, grinding wheels, etc. Rob- 
ert H. Olson, Margaret Hyde, and 
Stephen Kauth are the incorporators 
Harry A. Biossat, 1525 Chicago Temple 
building, is correspondent. 

CHICAGO General Machine & 
Equipment Corp., 38 South Dearborn 
street, has been incorporated to deal 
in machinery, equipment and general 


merchandise. Jacob G. Block, Paul 
F. Kessler and Morton A. Mergen 
theim are the incorporators Mergen- 


theim and Sharf, 38 South Dearborn 


street, are correspondents. 

PEORIA, ILL.—Capt. S. N. Karrick 
acting United States engineer, Chicago, 
announces that purchase of a 15-ton 


power derrick for maintenance work 
on the Illinois river has bee ap 
proved by Secretary of War Dern 
Cost is estimated at $62,50( 
Indiana 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND Board 
of public works, C. D. Jones clerk, is 
considering construction of a sewage 


disposal plant, estimated to cost $180. 
000, C Hurd, 1039-41 Architects 
building, Indianapolis, is consulting 
engineer. 


GARY, IND Carngie-Illionis Steel 
Corp., Carnegie building, Pittsburgh, 
has plans for the construction of a 
normalizing unit for the steel rail mill 
at Gary. Cost estimated at 


INDIANAPOLIS—Board of trustees, 
Madison State hospital, North Madison 
Ind., will receive bids until March 8 at 
the office of J. M. Rotz Engineering Co.. 
817 Merchant gjank building, Indian 


$300,000 





apolis, for water softening equipment. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
acting PWA manager in Indianapolis, 


Irmscher & Sons, Ft. Wayne, 





INDIANAPOLIS 
Indianapolis, 


has been incorporated to manufacture 
incorporators. 


Massachusetts 


Cost of the purchase 
Fowler is president of the 


neers and architects, is considering an 


improvement 








OUNTING costs in both 
in part, responsible to the manufacturer’s consistent 
switch to steel stampings. 
proved themselves economically correct, but they have 


become more practical in application. 


To justify this lower stamping cost, your product must 
be studied by men thoroughly skilled in stamping practice 
and backed by a plant modernly equipped with presses 


of great productive range 
at Parish and Parish 
specifications. 


PARISH PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Specialists in difficult stamping design 


Robeson & Weiser Sts., READING, PA. 


Pacific Coast Rep.: F. Somers Peterson Co., 57 California St., San Francisce, Cal. 
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labor and materials 


Not only have stampings 








These are your facilities 


welcomes blue-prints and 











the electric lines of the village of 


Springville, N. Y. 
Connecticut 


EAST HARTFORD, CONN-—-Na 
tional Oil Corp., Riverside drive, is 
planning the erection of a power plant, 
installation of new equipment, con- 
struction of a garage and office at a 
cost of $40,000 


Pennsylvania 


MIDILAND, PA Treadwell Con 
struction Co. has been awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of a dienel 
powered steel dredge. The dredge, 
together with a stacker ladder, neces- 
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sary winches and pumps, wil! cost 


$500,000. 

NEW BRIGHTON, PA.—Borough, 
town council, Margaret Eppers Col 
bert secretary, will receive bids until 
March 11 for one rebuilt 3-wheel 10 
ton gasoline roller and one rebuilt air 
compressor having 120 cubic foot ca 
pacity. 

PITTSBURGH 
Oliver building, here and the United 
States Steel Corp., 71 Broadway, New 
York, have affected a swap of about $12,- 
000,000 worth of coal mining prop- 
erties. This places the coal company 
headed by J. D. A. Morrow, in the 
market for approximately $750,000 for 
new equipment. 














Shims and Shim Steel 


In addition to our finished Steel Shims, fabricated to meet every individual 
specification, our large stocks of Shim Steel from .0015, Cold Rolled Steel, and 
Stainless Steel, are maintained for your immediate service 


made at once in almost every case. 


American quality is high enough to command the respect of the most dis- 
In order to prove our claims we invite your order for small 


criminating buyers. 
requirements as a test. 


Our prices are always well in line and your inquiries are solicited 
no matter how large nor how small. 

Try American Shim Steel and experience the satisfaction of finding 
SERVICE, QUALITY, and PRICE always RIGHT. 


AMERICAN SHIM STEEL CO. 


quantity of work 


3.04 F 


NEW 


KM H 


CRANE 


KENSINGTON 


shipments can be 


for any 


\ 
PENNSYLVANIA 


qc)! 


SCALES 





Weigh it accurately 


enroute. Avoid cost- 
ly delays and extra 


handling. 
Crane Scale. 


Kron 


Use a 


“ KRON « 


BRIOGEPORT CONN 





Pittsburgh Coal Co., 


Alabama 


ANNISTON, ALA. Dr. William 
Gray Mehard, Anniston, has applieq 
to the federal power commission for g 
preliminary permit for the instalig- 
tion of a 1000 horsepower plant at 
United States lock and dam No. 2 on 
Coosa river in Calhoun county 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. WwW. M. 
Smith & Co., dealer, First avenue 
North, is asking for concrete mixers, 
small air compressors and miscellane. 
ous contracting equipment 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Sanborn & 
Bogart, 30 Church street, New York. 
has been appointed consulting engi- 
neer by J. D. Webb city engineer. 
chairman of the engineering commis- 
sion, for the $5,800,000 industria] 
water supply system. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Pennsylvania railroad, 
S. Danby, division engineer, Pennsyl- 
vania station, plans rebuilding a coal 
tipple at Orangeville, recently damaged 
by fire. 

BALTIMORE Steel & Tin Products 
Co. Inc., L. B. Meacham president, 2100 
Aliceanna street, is negotiating for a 
buildmg at President and Fawn streets 
The building is to be altered 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Veterans’ admin- 
istration, construction service, 764 
Arlington building, asks bids for con- 
struction of a water softening system 
in North Chicago, Ill., on project 943. 


WASHINGTON—Navy department, 
bureau of supplies and accounts, will 
ask bids March 8, schedule 7285, on 
a motor-driven miller and shaper, de- 
livered Brooklyn, N. Y.; March 6, 
schedule 7256, on a motor-generator 
set, delivered Washington; March 10, 
schedule 7274, on two semi-automatic 
thread milling machines, delivered 
Washington. 


Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE, K Y.——Joseph EF 
Seagram & Sons Ine., liquor distiller, 
405 Lexington avenue, New York 
will install $2,000,000 in equipment 
in 23 buildings being erected at a cost 


of $4,000,000 


Florida 


CLEARWATER, FLA Board of 
Pinellas county commissioners, John C 
Blocker attorney, has accepted the offer 
of PWA to finance a $275,000 water- 
works project for lower Pinellas gulf 


beaches, 


Georgia 

ROSWELL, GA.—Town, G. N. Rucker 
mayor, receives bids until March 16 for 
construction of a water treatment plant 
Wiedeman & Singleton, Candler build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga., is consulting engineer 


VALDOSTA, GA Georgia Power & 
Light Co. plans expenditure of $109,000 
for rural electrification program. All 
supplies and equipment are to be stand- 
ard make and furnished under com- 
petitive bidding 


Louisiana 


LAKE CHARLES, LA Shutts & 
Sons, Lake Charles, is designing a ter- 
minal here for Continental Oil Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to include load- 
ing docks, 80,000-barrel storage tank and 
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iii 


loading 


a diesel-powered centrifugal 
bar- 


pump having capacity of 10,000 
rels per hour. 

NEW ORLEANS Sewage and wa- 
ter board will receive bids until April 
2 on PWA project No, 4284, Plans and 
specifications will be obtainable March 
2 from A. G. Moffat, secretary, and Al- 
fred F. Threand general superintend- 
ent, for schedules No. 2118S, 2128S and 
9138S for construction of sewage pump- 
ing station, for pumps, motors, and 
transformers. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. Shoreline Re- 
fining Co. is considering installation of 
a cracking unit and other equipment at 
the Lewis, La., plant at a cost of 
$200,000. 


North Carolina 


CANTON, N. C.—Town, J. L. Reeves 
mayor, has filed an application to the 
PWA for funds to construct a $150,000 
waterworks. Harwood and Beeke, 
Spartanburg, S. C., are consulting en- 
gineers 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Southern 
Chemical Corp., John L. Crist presi- 
dent, 1042 Ardsley road, will start 
work soon on a $100,000 plant for the 
manufacture of dyestuffs and textile 
chemicals. 

CONCORD, N. C.—City 
$101,000 and a grant of 
waterworks. 

GASTONIA, N. C.—Plants of the Gas- 
tonia Brush Co. and the Gastonia Roller 
& Spindle Co. have been damaged by 
fire. C. E. G. Honeycutt is owner and 
manager. 


GOLDSBORO, N. C.—Sal Esposito 
Packing Co., Miami, Fla., plans ¢es- 
tablishing a packing plant here. E. B. 
Gaskin is the company’s representa- 


has a loan of 
$82,000 for 


tive. 

JACKSON, N. C.—Town, E. OB. 
Grant mayor: Spoon & Lewis, engi- 
neers, Greensboro, N. C., will receive 
bids until March 6 for furnishing ina- 
terials, equipment and labor neces- 
sary for the construction of water 
supply and sewerage systems. Proj- 
ects include 75,000 gallon elevated 
tank on 100-115-foot tower. 


MORVEN, N. C.—City. Paul M. Yan 
Camp engineer, Southern Pines, N. C., 
plans a $38,000 waterworks, including 
pumping plant, and installation of 
pumping equipment. 

MOUNT PLEASANT, N. C.—A loan 
of $48,000 has been received by the city, 
in addition to a $39,000 grant for water- 
works and sewers. 


MOUNT PLEASANT, N. C.-——City. 
H. A. Meese clerk, Gilbert C. White 
Co., Durham, N. C., consulting engi 


neer, will let contract about Mareh 15 
for $87,000 improvements to. the 
waterworks, including erection of i 
100,000-gallon tank. 
ROCKY POINT, N. C. 

liam CC, Olsen’ consulting 
Raleigh, N. C., receives bids March 19 
for furnishing and delivering and/or 
erecting power plant equipment, includ- 
ing boiler, 450-pounds operating pres- 
Sure, superheater for maximum temper- 
ature of 750 degrees Fahr., and under- 
feed stoker. 


City, Wil 


engineer, 


South Carolina 


YORK, S: C.—E. and 


B. Lowry 


©. J. Youngblood have acquired and 
plan to reopen Travora Cotton mills 


Purchases may include 5000 spindles 

for manufacture of knitting yarn. 

West Virginia 
BARBOURSVILLE, W. VA 


(hesa 
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peake & Ohio railroad, Terminal Tower, 
three 
buildings at the reclamation plant here 
blacksmith 
Bock is 


Cleveland, suffered damage to 


The pattern, machine, and 

shops also were damaged. E. L. 

general superintendent. 
HOLDEN, W. VA.—lIsland 


the Kanawha river here to 

coal loading into barges. 

provement is estimated at 
LOGAN, W. VA.—Guyan 


for motor drive; 200 to 300 


Creek 
Coal Co. will build a steel tipple along 
facilitate 
Including 
machinery purchases, cost of the im 
$80,000. 

Machinery 
Co., dealer, is asking for a wheel press 
with 100 to 150-ton capacity arranged 
kilowatt, 


275 to 2300-volt direct current rotary 


40-horsepower 
and 


converters; a 
operated by natural gas; 


engine 
200 to 


300 kilowatt, 275 to 2300 volts, direct 


current motor generator sets. 
WINFIELD, Ww. VA 

Valley Co., W. H. Wheelwright, 

Virginia street, Charleston, W. 


Kanawha 
1632 
Va., 


has been granted authority by federal 


power commission to construct 


$3.- 


000,000 hydroelectric power project on 


Kanawha river. Project is to 
started May 1. 
lation of 26,000-horespower 
in four units of 6500 each. 


(Please turn to Page 115) 


be 


Plans call for instal- 
capacity 
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L-R FLEXIBLE COUPLING 
TYPE “ta” 


(Patented) 


Test 








sample, engineering datamavailable 
ple, : " 
R.P.M. and Shaft Dia. and tell us how you plan to use it. 


LOVEJOY TOOL WORKS éiié, 



















FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


Provide 2-way insurance 
against trouble 


By dampening shocks, vibration, starting 
torque, L-R FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
lengthen life of motor and driven ma- 
chinery. Simple, compact 3-part con- 
struction—no metal to metal contacts— 
easily installed and require no service or 
lubrication. New convex or flaring sur- 
face construction assures longer life, 
noiseless operation. Cost of fitting and 
assembly on all types of machinery is 
reduced. Standard sizes available, "’ 
to 3’ bores. (Other L-R Types from 4” 
to 10’ dia.) 


SAMPLE FOR TESTING 


send H.P., 


obligation—just 
rite: 


without 





Ww 












“ai hill dealer 





INDUSTRIAL 
ORNAMENTAL 


H & K industrial perforations embrace 
a range of sizes and shapes intended 
to meet the most exacting requirements 
of all industries. 


H & K ornamental designs include 
standard and many beautiful and ex- 
clusive patterns suitable for architect- 
ural grilles, enclosures, ventilators, 
and all decorative uses. 





Send u: your specifications. 
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advertisements gives page number of any advertiser. 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


A classified list of advertisers according to products. @Index to 








ABRASIVES (Polishing) 

Carborundum Co., The, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ABRASIVES (Wire Cleaning) 

Industrial Silica Corp., 
602 Stambaugh Bldg., 
Youngstown, O. 

ACCUMULATORS 

Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

ACETYLENE 

Air Reduction Sales Co., 


60 East 42nd St., New York City. 


Linde Air Products Co., 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
ACID-PROOF LININGS 
Ceilcote Co., The, 
Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 
AIR COMPRESSORS—See 
COMPRESSORS (Air) 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIP- 
MENT 
Ross, J. O., Engineering Co., 
350 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
ALLOYS—See FERROALLOYS 
ANGLES, CHANNELS—See 
BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES 
ANGLE IRON BENDERS 
Excelsior Tool & Machine Co., 
Ridge and Jefferson Aves., 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
ANNEALING BOXES—See Bexes 
(Annealing) 
ANODES (AIl Types) 
The Udylite Co. 1615 E. 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
AXLES 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Corp., 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Standard Steel Works Ce., 
Burnham, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, 


Grand 


Iron & Railread 


Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

BABBITT METAL 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 2815 
Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, III. 
BALL TRANSFERS 
Mathews Conveyer Co., 
Ellwood City, Pa. 
BANDS—See HOOPS AND BANDS 
BANDS (Iron and Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-I]linois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Inland Steel Co., 
88 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
Republic Steel Corp.. 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 


Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago. III. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 


Brown Marx Bldg., Birming- 
Ala. 


Co., 
ham, 
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The Stanley Works, 

New Britain, Conn. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

BAR BENDERS 

Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanas St, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

BARGES (Steel) 

American Bridge Co., 

Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 

Co., Kearney, N. J. 

Jones & Langhlin Steel Cerp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BARRELS (Plating) 

The Udylite Co., 1615 E. 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich 

BARRELS (Steel) 

Petroleum Iron Works Co., 
Sharon, Pa. 

Pressed Steel Tank Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

BARS (Alley) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-lIllinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp.., 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., @hicago, Il. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Timken Steel & Tube Co., 

Canton, O. 

BARS (Concrete Reinforcing) 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Inland Steel Co., 


Grand 


38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp.. 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Il]. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 
BARS (Iron)—See IRON (Bar) 
BARS (Reinforcing) 
Foster, L. B., Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BARS (Steel) 


(*Also Stainless) 

*Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Inland Steel Co., 

38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

*Jessop Steel Co., 

Washington, Pa. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Laclede Steel Co., 
Arcade Bldg., St. 

*Ludlum Steel Co.., 
Watervliet, N. Y. 

*Midvale Co., The. 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mo. 


Louis, 


*Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 


and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
The Stanley Works, 

New Britain, Conn. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railread 


Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BATTERIES (Storage) 

Edison, Thomas A., Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., 
19th St. & Allegheny, Ave., 
Philadelphia, Po. 


BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
ETC. 
(*Alse Stainless) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
*Jessop Steel Co., 
Washington, Pa. 
*Ludlum Steel Co., 
Watervliet, N. Y. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Il. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 
Bantam Ball Bearing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 
Boston Gear Works, Inc., 
North Quincy, Mass. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Norma Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Cenn. 
New Departure Mfg. Co., 
Bristol, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Bronze) 

Shoop Bronze Co., The, 
344-360 W. Sixth St., 
Tarentum, Pa. 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 


The, 


The, 


2816 Smallman St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Co., 
Paschall Sta., Philadelphia, Pa 
Lawrenceville Bronze Co., 


Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., 
50—3rd St., Long Island City, 
Nn. 2. 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
Dover, O. 


BEARINGS (Journal) 

Bantam Ball Bearing Co., Tbe, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chieago, Ill. 

National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


STEEL 


BEARINGS (Oilless) 

Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., 
50—3rd St., Long Island City, 
ae $e 


BEARINGS (Radial) 
Bantam Ball Bearing Ceo., 


South Bend, Ind. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 

New Departure Mfg. Co., 
Bristol, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O. 


Bearings (Roll Neck) 
Bantam Bal! Bearing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 
National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ine., 16th 


The, 


and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, IIL 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O. 
BEARINGS (Reller) 


Bantam Ball Bearing Co., The, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 

Norma Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

S K F Industries, Inc., 
Front St. & Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 





BEARINGS (Roller Tapered) 

Bantam Ball Bearing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. ' 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., i 
Canton, O. ' 

BEARINGS (Rolling Mill) | 

Bantam Ball Bearing Ce., 


South Bend, Ind. 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Co., 
Paschall Sta., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 
Lawrenceville Bronze Co., ' 
Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa i 
Norma Hoffmann Bearings Corp., j 
Stamford, Conn. 
Shoop Bronze Co., The, 
344-360 W. Sixth St., j 
Tarentum, Pa 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O. 


BEARINGS (Quill) 
Bantam Ball Bearing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 


BEARINGS (Thrust) 

Bantam Ball Bearing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Fafnir Rearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

Norma Hoffmann Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTENING 
MACHINES 

Kardong Bros., 346 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Morgan Engineering Co., 
Alliance, O. 

Thomas Spacing Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The, 


Corp., 


3uchanan St., 


The, 
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AreRts 


(Concluded from Page 113) 


Virginia 

HOPEWELL, VA.—Hummel-Ross 
Fibre Corp.’s finishing room at the 
‘Hopewell paper plant was damaged 
by fire recently. 

POUND, VA.—Board of supervisors 
of Wise county, court house, Wise, Va., 
will receive bids until March 12 for a 
waterworks system for the Pound sani- 
tary district. Wiley & Wilson, Lynch- 
purg, Va., are consulting engineers. 
PWA project, docket No, 7421. 

PULASKI, VA.—Johnston Roller 
mills in West Pulaski were damaged 
by fire recently. 

RADFORD, VA.—Lynchburg Foundry 
Co. Lynchburg, Va., C. Harold Owen 
secretary, plans construction of a new 
shop at the Radford plant at a cost 
of $420,000. The building will be 373 
feet long and will house casting, anneal- 
ing and cleaning departments. Pipe will 
be cast by the centrifugal process. New 
machinery is to be installed. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Virginia Electric 
& Power Co. plans expenditure of 
$3,875,892 in 1936, including $134,- 
000 for new steam boilers for the 
Norfolk gas plant. 


Missouri 


GREENFIELD, MO. Dade County 
Mining Co. Inc., FE. W. Nagel president- 
treasurer, will award contracts for pul- 
leys, line shaft, air compressors, jack 
hammer drills, well pump and engine, 
as part of the program of constructing 
a zine mill. 

JEFFERSON CITY, MO. - The 
state, Capital building, W. D. Wide- 
man, Hall building, Kansas City, Mo., 
consulting engineer; and C. A. Has- 
kens, 406 Capital building, Jefferson 
City, supervising engineer, is planning 
construction of a filtration plant and 
distributing system for the Missouri 
State penitentiary here. Estimated cost 
is $100,000. 

SENECA, MO.-—City, Dr. Ear] Pollock 
mayor, Albert C. Moore, Joplin, Mo., 
consulting engineer, plans disposal plant 


and sanitary sewer system’ costing 
$50,000. 
ST. LOUIS St. Louis Spring Co.'s 


plant at 3139 Washington boulevard, 


was damaged by fire recently. 

ST. LOUIS Mississippi Valley 
Equipment Co., 511 Locust street, is 
asking for a 5000 to 6500 cubic feet, 
steam driven air compressor, suitable 
for 60-pound or higher pressure. 

ST. LOUIS—Busch-Sulzer Bros. 
Diesel Engine Co. has been incorpo- 
rated in Michigan. The Corporation 
Co., Dime Bank building, Detroit, is 
correspondent. 


Arkansas 


CARLISLE, ARK.—Farrar-Lowe Im- 
plement Co. has been formed by H. E. 


Farrar, Carlisle, Ark., and T. J. Gay, 


Little Rock, Ark. 

EL DORADO, ARK. City, George 
R. Crosley mayor, has applied to PWA 
for loan of $575,000 for constructing a 
light plant. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—City, John A. 
Sherrill project attorney, has taken 
over the plant of the Arkansas Water 
Co., and bonds totaling $6,290,000 have 
been issued to pay for the company’s 


properties and to construct a water 


Supply system. Marion L. Crist and 
Chester A. Smith, engineers for Burns 
& McDonnell Engineering Co., 107 West 
Linwood boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., 
will resume work on the project. 
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Oklahoma 


PAWHUSKA, OKLA City has is- 
sued $37,000 in bonds for power plant 


PAWHUSKA, OKLA.—City has the 
approcal of Mac Q. Williamson at- 


torney general, for the issuance of 
$37,000 light plant bonds. 


VINITA, OKLA.—Albert C. Moore, 
Joplin Mo., consulting engineer, has 
plans in pregress for complete sewag 
disposal plant, pumping station, set 
tling tanks, sludge digestion, reset- 
tling tanks. City may vote on bonds 
after May 1 for a power and light 
plant, distribution system and gener! 
ating plant. 

WEBB CITY, OKLA. A battery of 
20 tanks of the Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla., at its No. gasoline 
plant in Webb City, was damaged by 
fire. 


Texas 

CLARKSVILLE, TEX.—Clarksvill 
Cotton Oil Co., D. J. Grave manager 
is planning rebuilding the gin dam 
aged by fire recently. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Commercial Iron 
Works, C. R. Cotton, Second National 
Bank building, has acquired a site at 
Mack and Esperson streets, and will 
erect a plant. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Baker Oil Tools 
Ine., R. C. Baker president, Hunting 
ton Park, Calif., with offices and branch 
at 2301 Commerce street, Houston, has 
acquired a 5-acre site, and will erect in- 
itial unit of a plant for the manufac- 
ture of oil field equipment. Later it 
plans to add 4 units, each 65 x 100 feet, 
until the plant, 65 x 500 feet, has been 
completed. Plans and_= specifications 
made by William A. Burnet construc- 
tion engineer, Shell building, Houston, 


KERRVILLE, TEX. Warehouse of 
the Schreiner Wool Co. suffered losses 
amounting to $31,000 recently 

PORT ISABEL, TEX City, has 
voted $50,000 for waterworks bonds 

WICHITA FALLS, TEX Ray Sheet 
Metal Works Inc. has been organized by 
John F. Ray and Carroll L. Anderson 

WICHITA FALLS, .TEX 
Pipe & Fittings Co. has been incorpo 
rated by E. E. Van Wormer and Wil 
liam Duncan. 


Superior 


Wisconsin 


KAUKAUNA, WIS.—Thilmany Pulp 
& Paper Co. plans construction of a 
$50,000 heater room and bleach plant 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—Trane Co., manu- 
facturer of heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning equipment, has awarded 
a contract to T. J. Molzahn & Sons 
Inc. for construction of a 1-story fire- 
proof plant addition, 120 x 163 feet, 
to be ready April 15. Cost with equip- 
ment is estimated at $75,000 Reuben 
N. Trane is president. 


MILWAUKEE—City, R. E. Stoelt- 
ing city commissioner, plans to pur- 
chase $50,000 wortk of snow removal 
equipment. 


MILWAUKEE—C. H. & E. Mfg 
Co., 3849 North Palmer street, will 
equip a recently erected plant with 
new machinery and equipment The 
company manufactures road rolling 
and other equipment. 


SUPERIOR, WIS.—Union Sash & 
Door Co., Oakes avenue, Carl Ahlborg 
president, plans immediate construc 
tion of a new factory to replace the 
one recently destroyed by fire 


STEEL 


WAUPACA, WIS. Waupaca county 
highway commission will close bids 
March 3 for 1 and 2-story addition, 80 
x 100 feet, for a garage and workshop 
estimated to cost $45,000, with equip 
ment 


Minnesota 


HIBBING, MINN.—Village water, 
power and building commission, J. P. 
Murphy secretary, plans a generating 
project at the muncipal heat and gen- 
erating plant. Bids are asked for fin- 
ishing and installation of boiler and 
auxilary equipment. Burlingame & 
Hitcheock, 521 Sexton building, Min- 
neapolis, are the engineers 


MINNEAPOLIS—University of Min- 
nesota, Dr. Lorenz Straub university 
engineer, has designed and will super- 
vise construction of a hydraulic lab 
oratory on Hennepin Island in the 
Mississippi river, to cost $100,000. The 
main laboratory will be 50 x 300 feet 
and an adjoining building, 50 x 90 
feet, will serve as a machine experi- 
ment station. 


MINNEAPOLIS Northern States 
Power Co., Robert F. Pack president, 
will spend $3,365,000 during 1936 on 
new construction and improvements 
The program includes new substations 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, improve- 
ments in steam plant at argo, 
N. Dak., enlarging of substation at 
Kssig, Minn., rebuilding of several 
transmission lines, and various other 
lmiprovements 


Nebraska 


OMAHA, NEBR.—Industrial Mfg 
(Co. has been incorporated by Charles 
Vitek, Bernhard Stalmer and Joseph 
Opocensky, to manufacture tools and 
machinery 


Colorado 

DENVER Southern Contracting 
Co., A. E. Perry treasurer, Box 262 
Denver, is asking for sand digging ma 
chinery 


Montana 


MISSOULA, MONT Ideal Hose 
‘‘oupling Co. has been incorporated to 
manufacture hose couplings, tools, and 
machinery by H. J. Sturgis. ¢ 8 
Hansen and D. C. Curtis 


-acific Coast 


LOS ANGELES—California Hard 
ware Co., John C. Austin and Ired- 
eric M. Ashley, architects, will build 
a reinforced concrete warehouse. five 
stories high, at 107 South Rise street 
at a cost of $85,000 

LOS ANGELES—Scovill Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., manufacturers of 
brass mill products, has leased 806 
square feet of space at 2627 Santa Ie 
avenue for general offices and ware 
house, vacating its old quarters at [vast 
Fifteenth street 


LOS ANGELES Hemphill Diesel 
Engineering school, 2121 San Fer 
nando road, plans an expenditure of 
$40,000 in new equipment and an ad 
dition to the plant. Norstrom & 
Anderson. 649 South Olive street, are 
drawing the plans 


Canada 


SHERBROOKE, QUE.—Municipal 
ity. T. Trembley city manager, has 
under consideration a $500,000 power 
plant 
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BENZOL AND TOLUOL 
RECOVERY PLANTS 

Koppers Construction Co., 
1438 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BILLETS (Alley and Carbon Steel) 
Alan Wood Stee! Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

Andrews Steel Co., 
Newport, Ky. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O 
The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Co., Brown Marx Bidg., 
ham, Ala. 
Timken Steel 
Canton, O. 
Washburn Wire Co., 
Phillipsdale, R. I. 


BILLETS (Forging) 
Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
Andrews Steel Co., 
Newport, Ky. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Central Iron & Steel Ce., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Heppenstall Co., 
47th & Hatfield 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jones & Laughlin 
Jones & Laughlin 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Midvale Co., The, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp.. 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Standard Steel Works Co., 
Burnham, Pa. 
The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
Timken Steel 
Canton, O. 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


(*Also Stainless) 
Alan Wood Steel Co., 


Corp., 


Railroad 
Birming- 


& Tube Co., 


Corp., 


Sts., 


Steel Corp., 
Bidg., 


Nicetown, 


& Tube Co., 


Conshohocken, Pa. 
Andrews Steel Co., 
Newport, Ky 


Bethlehem Steel Co.. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsbureh-Chicago 
Central Iron & Steel Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., 
88 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Ludlum Steel Co., 
Watervliet, N. Y. 
*Republic Steel Corp.. 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O 
Standard Steel Works Co., 
Burnham, Pa. 
The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O. 
Youngstown Sheet 
Youngstown, O 


BINS 


TH. 


Railroad 


& Tube Co., 


(Storage) 
*etroleum Iron 
Sharon, Pa. 


BLAST FURNACE FITTINGS 
Pollock, The Wm. B., Co., 
Youngstown, O. 
BLAST FURNACE SPECIALTIES 
Railey, Wm. M.. Co., 
702 Magee Blde., Pittsburgh, 
Brosius, Edgar E., Inc., 
Sharpsburg, Pa. 


Works Co., 


Pa, 


Leeds & Northrup Co., 
4901 Stenton Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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Pollock, The Wm. B., Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

Shoop Bronze Co., The, 
344-360 W. Sixth St., 
Tarentum, Pa. 

Steel Industries Engineering Corp., 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BLAST FURNACES—See 
FURNACES (Blast) 


BLOCKS (Chain) 
Ford Chain & Block Co., 
York, Pa. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
4530 Tacony St., Philadelphia, Pa 


BLOWERS 

Coppus Engineering Co., 
859 Park Ave., Worcester, 

General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Mass. 


Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
The, 1400 W. 3rd St., Cleve- 
land, O. 


BLUE PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 
Bruning, Chas., Co., 
445 Plymouth Ave., 


BOILER HEADS 
Bethlehem Stee! Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BOILER TUBES—See TUBES 
(Boiler) 


Inc., 


Chicago, IL 


BOILERS 

Murray Iron Works Co., 
Burlington, lowa. 

Oil Well Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 


BOLT AND NUT MACHINERY 
Landis Machine Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


BOLTS 

(*Also Stainless) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illincei: Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

Los Angeles, Cal, 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., 

S. 10th & Muriel Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Republic Steel Corp., Upson Nut 

Div., Dept. ST, 1912 Scranton Rd., 


Cleveland, O. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Il. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., Birming- 

ham, Ala. 
BORING MACHINES (Heaizental) 


Landis Tool Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa 
BOSH PLATES (Copper) 
Lawrenceville Bronze Co., 
Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
BOXES (Annealing) 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 


Pa. 


Petroleum Iron Works Co., 
Sharon, Pa. 
Pollock, The Wm. B., Co., 


Youngstown, O. 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 


First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wilson, Lee, Engineering Co., 


1370 Blount St., Cleveland, O. 
BOXES (Case Hardening) 
Driver-Harris Co., 

Harrison, N. J 


Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
The, 1400 W. 3rd St., Cleve- 
land, O 

BOXES (Open Hearth Charging) 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 


Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

Petroleum Iron Works Co., 
Sharon, Pa 


Pollock, The Wm B., Co., 
Youngstown, O. 
Wellman Engineering Co., 
7000 Central Ave., Cleveland, O 
BRAKES (Electric) 
Clark, The, Controller Co., 
1146 E. 152nd St., Cleveland, O. 





BRAKES (Press) 

C.ncannati Shaper Co., 
Elam and Garrard Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. 


BRICK—(Insulating)—See 
INSULATING BRICK 


BRICK (Refractory)—See 
REFRACTORIES, CEMENT, etc. 


BRICK (Silicon Carbide) 

Carborundum Co., The, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Norton Co., Worgester, Mass. 


BRIDGE CRANES (Ore and Coal 
Handling) See CRANES (Bridge) 


BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, 
VIADUCTS, STACKS 
American Bridge Co., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Belmont Iron Works, 
22nd and Washington 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ohio Structural Steel Co., The, 
Newton Falls, 0. 
Petroleum Iron Works Co., 
Sharon, Pa. 
Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell, Dragline, 
Grab, Single Line) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 

1140 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O. 
Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na. 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp., 
Bay City. Mich. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd. 


Ave., 


Chicago, Il. 

Wellman Engineering Co., 
7000 Central Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 

BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Link-Belt Co., 

307 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
BUILDINGS (Steel) —See 


BRIDGES, ETC. 
BURNERS (Acetylene)—See 
TORCHES AND BURNERS 
BURNERS (Automatic) 
Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co., 
405 E. Oliver St., Baltimore, Md 
Surface Combustion Co., 
2375 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 
Wean Engineering Co., 


Warren, O. 

Wilson, Lee, Engineering Co., 
1370 Blount St., Cleveland, O. 
BURNERS (Fuel, Oil, Gas, Com- 

bination) 
Best, W. N., Engineering Co., 


75 West St., New York 

Surface Combustion Co., 
2375 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 

Wean Engineering Co., 
Warren, O. 

Wilson, Lee, Engineering Co., 
1370 Blount St., Cleveland, O. 


City. 


BUSHINGS (Bronze) 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 

2816 Smallman St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., 
50—3rd St., Long Island City, 
esis 

Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 

Dover, O. 

Shoop Bronze Co., 
244-60 W. 6th Ave., 
Tarentum, Pa. 

BUSHINGS (Oilless) 

Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co 
50—3rd St., Long Island City, 
NN. x. 


BUSINESS CARDS (Engraved) 
Modern Card Co., 
1153 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Il. 
BY-PRODUCT PLANTS 
Koppers Construction Co., 
1438 Koppers Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
CANLE GRIPS 
Smith Devices 
No. 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CADMIUM 
The Udylite 
Blvd., 


1615 E Grand 


Mich. 


& 


Detroit, 








STEEL 








a 





CADMIUM PLATING PROCESS 
The Udylite Co., 1615 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


CAR DUMPERS 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp., 
Bay City, Mich. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, III. 

Wellman Engineering Co., 
7000 Central Ave., Cleveland, 0, 


CAR PULLERS and SPOTTERS 
Link-Belt Co., 
300 W. Pershing Rd., 


CARBIDE 
Linde Air Products Co., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City, 


CARBURIZERS 

Houghton, E. F., & Co., 
240 W. Somerset Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARS (Charging) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 
1140 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, 0. 
Carnegie-I}linois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Morgan Engineering 
Alliance. O. 
Pollock, The Wm. B., Co., 
Youngstown, O. 
Wellman Engineering Co., 
7000 Central Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Chicago, Il, 


Co., The, 


CARS (Industrial and Mining) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., 
1140 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa, 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Petroleum Iron Works 
Sharon, Pa. 


Pollock, The Wm. B., Co., 


Co., 


Youngstown, O. 
CARS (Scale) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The 

1140 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O 
CASTINGS (Acid Resisting) 
Cat~an. A. W., Mfg. Co., 

2815 Smallman St., 


PitiSuurgu, 124. 
Chain Belt Co., 1660 W. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
110 Main St., Ansonia, 
344 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
International Nickel Co., Ine., 
67 Wall St., New York City. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, I] 
National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
Dover. O 
Shoop Bronze Co., The, 
344-860 W. Sixth St., 
Tarentum, Pa. 
Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co., 
6017 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
CASTINGS (Alloy Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Forging & Casting Corp., 
Ferndale, Mich. 
Industrial Steel Casting Co., 


Bruce St., 


Inc., 
Conn. 


The, 


2237 Water Works Drive, 
Toledo, O 

Link Belt Co., 
300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Pittsburgh Rolls Corp., 4ist and 
Willow Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Reliance Steel Casting Co., 
2818 Smallman St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ryerson. Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ill 
United Engineering & Fdry. Co., 

First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CASTINGS (Brass, Bronze, Cop- 


per, Aluminum) 


Aluminum Industries, Inc., 


2348 Beekman St., Cincinnati, O. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co. 

2815 Smallman St., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Co., 

Paschall Sta., Philadelphia, Pa 
Lawrenceville Bronze Co., 

Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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